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TuHE Southern Question, as it is somewhat vaguely called, — 
for it is much larger than a mere sectional question, — has 
been the shame and perplexity of our politics for the last ten 
years. Difficult enough in itself, it has become so entangled 
with party purposes, that its discussion is a snare to the feet 
of honest men; and yet it must be discussed. Its solution 
is imperatively demanded in the interest of the whole coun- 
try, for as it stands to-day it is becoming an absolute danger 
to all healthy habit of political thought and all proper and 
constitutional method of administration. 

It is therefore with pleasure that we find the dreary waste 
of the Congressional Record abruptly broken by two speeches 
of more than ordinary elevation. The effort of these speeches 
was to raise the discussion of the Southern question above the 
plane of mere partisan argument, and it has been successful. 
Of course a certain party character must attach to Congres- 
sional speeches on the eve of a Presidential election, but in 
this case not more than sufficient to relieve and illustrate the 
discussion. The speakers were both men of recognized ability, 
genuine representatives of widely variant constituencies, and 
exceptionably thorough exponents of the conflicting interests 
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and sentiments which provoked the debate. The issue was 
made clearly, strongly, and fairly, and the contention was sus- 
tained with earnestness and eloquence. We propose to review 
these speeches, to appreciate justly the character of the ques- 
tion raised, and the methods of solution advocated on the one 
side and the other. It will, however, be necessary to say a 
few words in explanation of the point at which we propose to 
take up the argument of Messrs. Lamar and Garfield. 

That the issue which was made by the late civil war had to 
be met sooner or later in the life of the United States, no one 
familiar with their history can doubt. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution were only landmarks on 
a road, the direction of which we all know, but the terminus 
of which is as much beyond our ken as it was beyond the 
vision of the men who framed them. That a government 
completely and admirably suited to thirteen sparsely settled 
and just emancipated colonies, with no prescience of the fu- 
ture and a good many lingering prejudices of the past, would 
or could exist without great modifications, was simply im- 
possible. You might as well expect the great Cumberland 
road and the old mail-coach to do the work of our railroads 
and telegraphs. And this is just what the Federalists, a party 
certainly led by statesmen of larger ability than this country 
has ever since possessed, understood thoroughly. They in- 
tended the Constitution to be expansive. They expected by 
Presidential influence and judicial legislation to extend and 
consolidate the power of the government. But there were 
three difficulties in their way which no political ability could 
overcome. First, the country had no centre of social influ- 
ence corresponding to the political influence of the govern- 
ment, and history proves that no great civil change can be 
effected without such a combination. Second, the comparative 
weakness of the Federal government, consequent upon this 
condition of things, and the powerful traditions of colonial 
consequence, gave time and opportunity for the development 
of strong State feeling; while the dependence of the senatorial 
elections upon the State legislatures gave a pre-eminence to 
the interests of State politics fatal to any such consolidation. 
And, lastly, the influence of the French Revolution colored the 
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sentiment and excited the sympathies of the people so strongly 
as to give an irresistible democratic bias both to our local and 
national politics. The Federal party, therefore, although it 
had Washington’s sympathy, Hamilton’s brain, and the strong 
will of the elder Adams, failed utterly,—so completely, in- 
deed, that even to this day no one has ventured to do it his- 
torical justice. 

Mr. Jefferson’s election having worked a complete revolu- 
tion, the State-rights theory became the authorized and 
authoritative construction of the Constitution; and from his 
term down to General Jackson’s election it manifested its vigor 
and its virtue. There was no undue development of contend- 
ing sectional interests, the power of the Federal government 
was not huge enough to overshadow State pride or too greatly 
to diminish State power, and the personal tone and temper of 
our leading statesmen still fairly represented the traditions of 
culture, wealth, and character which attached to the great 
personages of our early history. But the close of General 
Jackson’s administration clearly showed what had become of 
the theory of State rights. Almost all the questions which 
made the politics of his day divided all the States alike, — 
the United States Bank, internal improvements, the tariff, the 
currency. On all these questions there was an administration 
as well as an opposition party in every Southern as well as in 
every Northern State. Even in South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun’s 
. own State, there was a large and powerful Union party in 
{ opposition to the nullification movement. But this could not 
conceal the fact that the principle of Jackson’s administration 
was the rule of the numerical majority of the people of the 
whole country, —a principle not inconsistent in practice with 
State rights so long as the States were politically divided in 
themselves, but utterly opposed both to the practice and to the 
theory of State rights whenever it should happen that the 
States themselves became the parties of a minority and a ma- 
jority. So true was this, that Mr. Calhoun, the chiefest of its 
champions, who had taken up the theory where Jefferson left 
it, who perfected and adapted it to the wants of his section, 
but who found it break to pieces in his hands as a weapon of 
defence, was driven to the further step of minority representa: 
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tion, and bequeathed, as the dying legacy of his long, practical 
experience, the doctrine that the only safety of the South was 
a dual executive, —the abstract idea which in its concrete 
form was surrendered forever with General Lee’s sword at 
Appomattox. 

For while the extreme democratic doctrine of the absolute 
right of the numerical majority had become the principle of 
the government, the majority and minority had been concen- 
trating within sectional lines, and assuming to each other a 
position of implacable hostility. When, therefore, in his last 
diplomatic circular to the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Mr. Buchanan said, “ You are of course aware that the 
election of last November (1860) resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln ; that he was the candidate of the Republi- 
can or Antislavery party; that the preceding discussion had 
been confined almost entirely to topics connected directly or 
indirectly with the subject of negro slavery; that every North- 
ern State cast its whole electoral vote (except three in New 
Jersey) for Mr. Lincoln, while in the whole South the popular 
sentiment against him was absolutely universal,” it was evi- 
dent that the time had come for a new departure in American 
politics. Whether that departure could have been in a peace- 
able direction, it would be very idle now to inquire. The war 
came. The war ended in the complete and irremediable de- 
feat of one of the parties to the conflict. Whether or not 
slavery was indirectly but absolutely the real issue in the con- 
troversy, it is clear that at its inception the question was as to 
the constitutional relation of the States to the Federal govern- 
ment. But in its progress the North did what every people at 
war have done, and will ever do. They struck where they 
could strike hardest. They abolished slavery, and any discus- 
sion now of the motive or technical legality of this action is 
simply absurd. The fact is undisputed and undisputable, and 
it is with its consequences alone that statesmen have to deal. 

Upon the surrender of General Lee, then, there were two 
questions at once presented to the statesmanship of the coun- 
try, the one very much complicating the other. The first was, 
What is the relation of the seceding States to the Union as 
interpreted by the war? the second, What is the relation 
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of the newly emancipated slave to the society in which he 
found himself free? both to be solved, not in the interest of 
the North or the South, of the master or the slave, but in the 
interest of that nation the existence and reality of which 
the war had assured ; and both questions needing immediate 
solution to enable the country to resume and develop its 
natural and healthy life. No language can exaggerate the im- 
portance of these questions to us and their consequence to the 
future, not only of this country but of civilization. 

Let us begin by admitting frankly and stating fairly the 
great difficulties of the questions with which the Republican 
party had to deal in 1865. For it must be remembered that at 
the time of the surrender the Republican party was in broad 
general sentiment and policy the United States. That section 
of the Democratic party —if it had extent and coherence 
enough to be called a party — which was opposed to the war 
could scarcely venture to hold, much less to express, an 
opinion, and the South was simply a vanquished territory. 
The North looked upon the war of secession as a wicked and 
unnatural rebellion ; the national feeling which lay, as it were, 
latent in its people, had been excited into heated and patri- 
otic enthusiasm by the varying fortunes of the struggle; in 
almost every household were the memory of bitter sacrifice and 
the pride of overwhelming success ; and now, after long years 
of wearying hope and fear, after the lavish expenditure of un- 
told wealth and uncounted lives, the great triumph was won. 
The Union had been preserved ; and what more natural than that 
first resolution, that it should never be so perilled again? But 
how? Who had been conquered and what was to be punished ? 
The extreme theory which even Mr. Stevens never ventured 
to develop to its full logical consequence would have met one 
side of the difficulty. The leaders of the rebellion would 
have been decimated, the estates of Southern landowners con- 
fiscated, and the subjugated white man and the emancipated 
negro would have been governed by one great imperial despot- 
ism. But where was the despotism? It had to be created. 
Certainly such was not the United States, even excluding the 
Southern States which had seceded. The Union which had 
been thus preserved was a Union of States; and the United 
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States as they were after their victory, with the Constitution as 
it was even after it was widened and strengthened by war in- 
terpretation, could not have endured with such a burden as a 
subject South. The whole machinery of government would 
have given way under the pressure. Besides which, the Amer- 
ican mind could not as yet conceive the idea of the Union 
without the States. The States had attempted to break up the 
Union and had failed. The Union had not attempted to de- 
stroy the States, and there they were, their arms surrendered, 
their armies disbanded, and no further hindrance to the exe- 
cution everywhere of the laws of the United States. But, on 
the other hand, if these impalpable but indestructible States 
were back again in the Union with all their rights unimpaired, 
simply because they were beaten, where was the security for 
the future? Who made these States? The very men who 
had defied the Union and striven to destroy it at Manassas, at 
Fredericksburg, at the Wilderness. If these States were to 
be represented, who was to represent them? Was Mr. Davis 
to come back from Mississippi, Mr. Mason from Virginia, 
Mr. Slidell from Louisiana? Was the Confederate Congress 
only to adjourn from Richmond to the opposition seats in the 
Capitol at Washington ? Such, indeed, might be the logic of 
the Constitution ; but was such a thing natural or possible ? 
Would the North, would any people who had gone through 
such a war, permit such a conclusion? Fairly considering the 
obstacles and the temper of public opinion at the North, every 
reasonable Southern man must admit the immense and intrinsic , 
difficulties of the position. 

On the other hand, what was the condition of the South ? 
From the outset of its colonial settlement the civilization of 
the South was forced by the social and political elements that 
composed it to take a development, not only different from, but 
in some respects antagonistic to, the popular spirit and habit 
of the North. Slavery, which soon after the formation of the 
Union became the controlling influence of its fortune and creed, 
necessarily created a land and slaveholding oligarchy, whose 
interests and opinions shaped Southern policy and Southern 
sentiment ; while the North was increasing its free population 
by an almost incredible rate of immigration, was building great 
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cities, straining every nerve to extend and perfect its means of 
internal communication, diffusing popular education, and thus 
becoming a powerful and active democracy. The political 
alliance between slavery and the Democratic party at the 
North to some extent and for some time concealed and de- 
layed this antagonism. But the alliance was unnatural. Its 
consequence was to undemocratize the Democratic party and 
secure its final defeat, while its services to the South were only 
temporary, and, worse than that, delusive, by the false security 
it engendered. As General Garfield said, if not with entire 
accuracy, yet with force : — 


“The Democratic party has been the evil genius of the Sou:h in 
all these years. They yielded their own consciences to you on the 
slavery question, and led you to believe the North would always 
yield. They made you believe that we would not fight to save the 
Union. They made you believe that if we ever dared to cross the 
Potomac or the Ohio to put down your rebellion, we could only do 
so across the dead bodies of many hundred thousands of Northern 
Democrats. .... 4 And later, when you would have accepted the 
Constitutional amendment and restoration without universal suffrage, 
the same evil genius held you back. In 1868 it still deceived you. 
In 1872 it led you into 

‘ A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Between Damietta and Mount Casius old 
Where armies old have sunk.’” 


As the progress of the disintegration of the Northern Democ- 
racy developed itself, the South was forced to concentrate its 
defence upon the constitutional theory of State rights. And 
it so happened that just at the point in our political history 
where the natural divergence of the two sections was becom- 
ing evident to even careless observers, a statesman was born 
to the South, the splendor of whose intellect, the purity and 
elevation of whose character, and the national breadth of 
whose fame, made him at once the idol and leader of his 
people. Driven by a series of events which we cannot now 
describe, and which, perhaps, politicians of less ability and 
more selfish purpose could have better controlled, Mr. Calhoun 
had reached that point, and had carried the South with him, 
where their belief and his was that their very existence was 
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in imminent peril, and where their only salvation lay in the 
exercise of the reserved rights of the States. Soon after, he 
died, leaving them the terrible responsibility of testing the 
practical value of this protection. Now, whatever may have 
been the truth or error of these convictions, this is certain, 
that at the date of secession the whole South, with no ap- 
preciable dissent, were earnestly persuaded that the contest 
was for their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and 
that they had, under a proper interpretation of the fundamental 
law of their political existence, the right to protect themselves 
by withdrawing from the Union. They applied the test. Their 
defence crumbled like the wails of a shattered fortress, and 
their flag of defiance sank into the dust forever. No language 
can accurately describe their condition. The Confederate gov- 
ernment vanished ; ** the earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
and this was of them.” In sixty days, armies which had 
made the world ring with their heroic achievements, were dis- 
solved, leaving, from the borders of Virginia to the boundaries 
of Texas, not even the nucleus of a guerilla resistance; and 
the people of the South, appalled, bewildered, stunned, gathered 
hopeless and helpless under the ruined shelter of their State 
governments. No man knew whether he was the citizen of a 
free State or the conquered subject of a foreign power. No 
governor knew whether he could execute a law, no judge 
whether he could pass asentence. The industry of the coun- 
try was paralyzed. Four millions of slaves were suddenly freed, 
and no one knew how far he was privileged to order, no one 
knew how far he was bound to obey. The whole currency, 
upon the circulation of which depended the daily life of mil- 
lions of people, became in a few hours as worthless as dead 
leaves. For a moment there existed what has never before 
existed in civilized history, an utter dissolution of government, 
and society was held together only by common instincts and 
common necessities. 

As if further to complicate and aggravate all that was per- 
plexing and mischievous, Mr. Lincoln, of whom the South knew 
little, but of whom they did know that he was the representa- 
tive man, in fact and in place, of the victors, was assassinated 
within a few days of General Lee’s surrender, and Andrew 
Johnson undertook the solution of these problems. 
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The peculiarity of Mr. Johnson’s position did not diminish 
his embarrassments. A Vice-President succeeding a President 
for the unexpired term of office has always in our history 
occupied a position of traditional trouble. He is not in sym- 
pathy with the opposition, and yet he is an interference with 
the party policy of which the President was, the represent- 
ative. All the personal interests of the old administration 
have been altered and confused by the change ; and the larger 
the independence and integrity of the new Executive, the more 
impossible he finds it not to assert his individuality. Mr. 
Johnson’s position was exceptionally difficult. He was a 
Southern man by birth, and a Democrat by profession. He 
was both of the things that at the moment were most odious 
to the Northern people. Nor did Mr. Johnson, in compensa- 
tion for this weakness, possess the strength which would have 
come from the full confidence of the South. He was ex- 
ceedingly unpopular at the South. He had represented for 
years, and prided himself on representing, the democratic 
element of Southern society. The great slaveholding oli- 
garchy which governed the South was not his friend, nor he 
theirs; and the scorn and dislike with which the leaders of 
Southern opinion regarded him had more than once found 
bitter expression on the floor of the Senate. He could not act 
as a mediator between the victors and the vanquished. He 
could not speak for the North and say, This must be done. 
He could not speak for the South and say, This will be done. 

The South ought not to forget, it will always gratefully re- 
member, that Mr. Johnson’s course, by the delay which it 
caused, afforded time for popular passion td cool, and for the in- 
trinsic difficulties of the question to force themselves upon the 
consideration of thinking men ; and that in all probability it 
saved the South from that severity of punishment which threat- 
ened its leaders, if not its people. But how utter was the fail- 
ure of his plan of reconstruction the South knows only too 
well. We do not propose now to discuss it. All with which 
we are now concerned is, that after his defeat the Republican 
party set aside the Executive as a component part of the gov- 
ernment, and proceeded to the administration of national 
affairs very much after the fashion of a committee of safety of 
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a French convention. Of their action it is only necessary to 
say here, that they framed and put into operation that system 
of reconstruction under which the governments of the Southern 
States have been created, and for the last seven years have 
been maintained ; for at this point we propose to take up the 
argument of Mr. Lamar and General Garfield. Now we wish 
to state with all possible precision and clearness what we un- 
derstand to be the issue of this controversy. As far as it is a 
mere political discussion as to the merits of Democrats and 
Republicans, clever and effective though it be, we are not inter- 
ested in it. What the country wants is, that this Southern 
question be eliminated as a disturbing element from our na- 
tional politics. The thinking men and the business men do 
not much care which party settles it, so that it is settled ; what 
they wish is that whether the next administration is controlled 
by Mr. Tilden or directed by Mr. Hayes, the policy of this 
country shall be allowed to run its natural course, free from the 
disturbing influence of this bitter discord. 

The issue, as we understand it, involves no change in the 
reconstruction acts. What is past is past. The State govern- 
ments created by that policy have become the regular machin- 
ery of government ; universal suffrage has been adopted. Nor 
is it necessary to appreciate the motives which induced that 
policy. It may have been the unavoidable result of the intrin- 
sic difficulties of the situation, it may have been the reckless 
work of political passion; that makes no difference now. 
The undisputed fact is, that seven years of this rule have pro- 
duced a condition of things which, making all allowance for 
exaggeration and misrepresentation on either side, is a disgrace 
and a danger to the country. Is there a remedy, and, if so, 
what is it? This is the question Mr. Lamar attempts to an- 
swer. In his answer he takes four positions as premises. 

1. That the present condition of the South is the unfortunate 
but natural result of a sudden and unparalleled social and politi- 
cal revolution, which would have confused by its shock the peace 
and order of any society in the civilized world. In his own lan- 
guage, which for compact force and point cannot be improved, — 


“To illustrate the disturbing force of this measure, let us suppose 
that in the six New England States and the States of New York and 
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New Jersey, whose population corresponds most nearly to that of our 
Southern States, in one night four million of unaccustomed, incon- 
gruous population, such as Mexicans and Chinese, should be incor- 
porated into the political system of those Commonwealths, and by 
some paramount power outside of those States should be so com- 


pacted together as to gain control of all the departments of their gov- 
ernment, of all the offices, all the institutions, State and municipal, 
—- in a word, invested with the entire sovereignty of their body poli- 
tic, I ask you would not the repose of society be disturbed ; would 
not all assurance of law, of healthful industry, of business arrange- 
ments and investments, — would not all confidence give way to dis- 
may and perplexity, to restless fears, wild passions, and bloody 
scenes? Why, sir, the more splendid their political civilization, the 
more complex their system of laws, and the more perfectly adjusted 
their social and economic forces, and the higher the moral tone of 
their society, the more hideous would be the ruin and the more re- 
fined the agony of the people subjected to such a catastrophe. 

** But the case as supposed is not as strong as the case which actually 
occurred in the Southern States. The four million of people who by 
a scratch of the pen were made citizens and crushed into our political 
system, the eight hundred thousand voters and office-holders and 
legislators and magistrates, had just emerged from the immemorial 
condition of slaves.” 

2. That the necessary consequences of such a revolution 
were recognized by the leaders of the Republican party in the 
protest of Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts, against the admission of 
New Mexico as a State, and the protest of Mr. Sargent of Cali- 
fornia, against the further immigration of the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, upon the express ground that the Mexican and 
Chinese population were, from race, charatteristics, and inferior 
intelligence, incapable of healthy assimilation into the body of 
American citizens. And still more emphatically by the ear- 
nest, profound, and eloquent denunciation of African suffrage 
by such eminent men as Governor Morton of Indiana, and Gov- 
ernor Andrew of Massachusetts, which we repeat here, both 
in justice to Mr. Lamar’s argument and to the subject. 

Extracts from the Speech of Hon. O. P. Morton, at Richmond, Indiana, 
September 29, 1865. 

“T believe that in the case of four million slaves just freed from 

bondage there should be a period of probation and preparation before 
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they are brought to the exercise of political power. . . . . What is 
their condition? Perhaps not one in five hundred —I might say one 
in a thousand — can read, and perhaps not one in five hundred is 
worth five dollars in property of any kind. . . . . Can you conceive 
that a body of men, white or black, who have been in this condition, 
and their ancestors before them, are qualified to be immediately lifted 
from their present state into the full exercise of political power, not 
only to govern themselves and their neighbors, but to take part in the 
government of the United States? Can they be regarded as intelli- 
gent and independent voters? The mere state of facts furnishes the 
answer to the question. . . . . To say that such men, — and it is no 
fault of theirs ; it is simply a misfortune and a crime of this nation, 
—to say that such men, just emerged from slavery, are qualified for 
the exercise of political power, is to make the strongest proslavery 
argument I ever heard. It is to pay the highest compliment to the 
institution of slavery. 

“The right to vote carries with it the right to hold office. You 
vannot say that the negro has a natural right to vote, but that he 
must vote only for white men for office. The right to vote carries 
with it the right to be voted for. When that right is conferred, you 
can make no discrimination, no distinction against the right to hold 
office ; and the right to vote in a State carries with it the right to vote 
for President and members of Congress and for all Federal officers. 
The right of suffrage being conferred in South Carolina for State pur- 
poses, under our Constitution, as | have before pointed out, carries 
with it the right to vote for President and Vice-President and mem- 
bers of Congress. 

“If you enfranchise all the negroes in these States you will have 
at least twenty negro votes to one white vote; and in the work of 
reconstructing the States of South Carolina, Alabama, and Florida, 
you will have a larger proportion, — perhaps thirty colored votes to one 
white. Now, I ask you, what is to be the effect of that? The first 
effect will be, you will have colored State governments. Under such 
acondition of things the negro would no more vote for a white man 
than you up here would vete for a black man. They would no 
more elect a white man than you would elect a black man. Human 
nature is the same, whether in a white or colored skin. There could 
be nothing that would confer more pleasure upon a man of that race, 
of course, than the elevation to political power of a man of his own 
race and color. Having secured power, they would retort upon us 


that which we have so steadily practised upon them. If you give 
them the vote, they will elect men of their own color, and we would 
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have no right to blame them. We would rather think badly of them 
if they did not. I would ask you if the negroes of Hayti, or any other 
place where they are in a majority, have ever elected a white man to 
office. Under Mr. Sumner's plan you will give them an overwhelm- 
ing majority in every one of these States, and you will give them the 
political power of the South. 

“That they will exercise this power by electing men of their own 
color is absolutely certain. Believing that human nature is the same 
under different complexions, that the negroes are not differently con- 
stituted from ourselves, and that they have like passions with us, we 
cannot doubt how this power will be exercised. Some will say that it 
is all right ; if they can find colored men qualified, all right. There 
are enough colored men of education in the North to go to the South, 
and fill every office there, and I have no doubt they stand ready to 
do it. Here we deny to them almost every right except that of mere 
personal liberty ; and it is so in Illinois and many other Northern 
States ; and when you present to them the prospect of holding the 
highest offices in the gift of the people of the Southern States, rest 
assured they will embrace it. They will have colored governors, and 
colored members of Congress, and senators, and judges of the Su- 
preme Court, ete. Very well; and suppose they do send colored 
senators and representatives to Congress, I have no doubt you will 
find men in the North who will be willing to sit beside them and will 
not think themselves degraded by doing so. I have nothing to say 
to this. I am simply discussing the political effect of it. In every 
State where there is a colored State government, a negro for governor, 
aud a negro for supreme judge, white emigration will cease ; there 
will be no more white emigration to any such State. You cannot find 
the most ardent antislavery man in Wayne County who will go and 
locate in a State that has a colored State government. You will ab- 
solutely shut off at once and effectually all emigration from the North- 
ern States, and from Europe, too, whenever that event shall happen, 
Thus they will remain permanently colored States in the South. 
The white men who are now there would remove from them; they 
would not remain under such dominion. 

“Very well, say some ; that is all very well, if we can get the 
negroes to go there. But let me say that the colored States would 
be a balance of power in this country. I ask, Is it desirable to have a 
colored State government? I say it is not; it is not, for many rea- 
sons. One reason is that such States would perpetually constitute a 
balance of power. They would be held bound by that most stringent 
tie that ever held men together, — the tie of color and race, the tie of 
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a down-trodden and despised race. As three hundred thousand slave- 
holders by a common tie were able to govern this nation for a long 
time, so four million people, bound together by a much stronger tie, 
despised by the whole world as they have been, would constantly vote 
and act together; and their united vote would constitute a balance of 
power that might control the government of this nation. 

“I submit, then, however clearly and strongly we may admit the 
natural right of the negro, — I submit it to the intelligence of the 
people that colored State governments are not desirable; that they 
will bring about results that are not to be hoped for ; that finally 
they would threaten to bring about and, I believe, would result in a 
war of races. 

“ Now the question turns up, how can this be avoided? If Ihad the 
power | would arrange it in this way : I would give these men a period 
of probation and preparation; I would give them time to acquire a 
little property and get a little education ; time to learn something 
about the simplest forms of business and prepare themselves for the 
exercise of political power. At the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, let them come into the enjoyment of their political rights. By 
that time these States will have been so completely filled up by emi- 
gration from the North and from Europe that the negroes will be in a 
permanent minority. Why? Because the negroes have no emigra- 
tion, nothing but the natural increase, while we have emigration from 
all the world and natural increase besides. Thus, by postponing the 
thing only to such times as the negroes are qualified to enjoy political 
rights, the dangers I have been considering would have fully passed 
away, their influence would no longer be dangerous in the manner I 
have indicated, and a conflict of races would not be more likely to 
happen than it now is in Masgachusetts. In Massachusetts the ne- 
groes have exercised political rights for twenty-five years, and yet 
there has been no disturbance there, no conflict of races. Why ? 
Because the negroes have been in the minority.” 


Extract from Governor Andrew's Valedictory Address, 5th January, 
1866. 

“Tt may be asked, Why not demand the suffrage for colored men, 
in season for their vote in the business of reorganization? My an- 
swer is, I assume that the colored men are in favor of those measures 
which the Union needs to have adopted. But it would be idle to re- 
organize those States by the colored vote. If the popular vote of the 
white race is not to be had in favor of the guaranties justly required, 


then I am in favor of holding on just where we now are. Iam not 
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in favor of a surrender of the present rights of the Union to a strug- 
gle between a white minority, aided by the freedmen on the one 
hand, against a majority of the white race on the other. I would not 
consent, having rescued those States by arms from secession and re- 
bellion, to turn them over to anarchy and chaos. 

“T only know that we ought to demand and to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the strongest and ablest minds and natural leaders of opinion 
in the South. If we cannot gain their support of the just measures 
needful for the work of safe reorganization, reorganization will be 
delusive and full of danger. 

“ Why not try them? They are the most hopeful subjects to deal 
with, in the very nature of the case. They have the brain and the 
experience and the education to enable them to understand the exi- 
gencies of the present situation. They have the courage, as well as 
the skill, to lead the people in the direction their judgments point, in 
spite of their own and the popular prejudice. Weaker men, those of 
less experience, who have less hold on the public confidence, are com- 
paratively powerless. Is it consistent with reason and our knowledge 
of human nature to believe the masses of Southern men able to face 
about, to turn their backs on those they have trusted and followed, and 
to adopt the lead of those who have no magnetic hold on their hearts 
or minds? Reorganization in the South demands the aid of men of 
great moral courage, who can renounce their own past opinions and do 
it boldly ; who can comprehend what the work is and what are the 
logical consequences of the new situation; men who have interests 
urging them to rise to the height of the occasion. They are not the 
strong men, from whom weak, vacillating counsels come ; nor are they 
the great men, from whom come counsels born of prejudices and follies, 
having their root in an institution they know to be dead and buried 
beyond the hope of resurrection.” 


8. That these inevitable difficulties were aggravated by the 
fact that the essential principle of the reconstruction policy 
was the creation of that very color line which is now repre- 
sented as the work of Southern malignity : — 

“The result of that conflict was, that the Federal government 
assumed, as a political necessity, the exclusive prerogative of recon- 
structing government in the South. The policy of reconstruction 
excluded the white race (on account of its suspected disloyalty) as 
the basis of the new order. But as the black race was considered as 
incompetent to manage the new structures built for them, military 
power, for the first time in the history of the American government, 
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was employed as the force to put and keep in operation the machinery 
of civil government. I do not propose to discuss this policy, but 
simply to call special attention to one feature of it. All the measures 
in the furtherance of that policy — the Freedman’s Bureau, which cut 
all connection of the two races sheer asunder, whose agents and 
officers were made judges to try and punish offences by the whites 
against the rights of freedmen, without jury, or the right of judicial 
appeal ; the act dividing the South, without reference to State lines, 
into military districts, and vesting the power of appointing all civil 
officers in a commanding general ; the acts for restoring civil govern- 
ments— were based upon this one idea of protecting the enfran- 
chised black race against the wrongs anticipated from the disfranchised 
white race; and, as a matter of fact, therefore, this reconstruction 
legislation, as conceived and enforced, actually arrayed the two races 
into distinct and opposing classes, and drew the color line as distinctly 
and perfectly as if such race distinction had been enjoined in the 
Constitution. The very first principle of government your new-made 
citizens saw in operation was the principle of race discrimination. 
The very first lesson in civil government which they learned was the 
proscription of the white race as an object of political distrust and 
resentment. 

“The strange spectacle of these two races locally intermingled, 
bound together by the strongest ties of interest and affection, yet 
as completely separated politically as if a deep gulf had sunk be- 
tween them; the passions incident to party contests in which the 
contestants differ not in conviction, but in race, and now charged as 
one of the heavy items against the South, find their authorship and 
origin in the legislation of the government and the action of its 
agents. One moment's consideration will convince any fair mind of 
this. The measures devised for the sole benefit, protection, and as- 
cendency of one race will surely command the support of that race ; 
and if the same policy disfranchises the other race, hurls it from 
its proud tradition into a condition rife with all the elements of 
humiliation, and deprives it even of its ancient guaranties against 
the oppression of arbitrary power, the inevitable effect is perforce 
to drive that race into opposition to those measures. Thus, I repeat, 
bya policy which drew one race to its support and drove the other 
into opposition, the separation of the two was produced without the 
voluntary agency of either, and against the natural tendencies of 


both.” 


4. That the investigating committees of Congress sent to 
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the South for the express purpose of justifying these Southern 
State governments are obliged to acknowledge a condition of 
political life which nobody is willing to defend, which every- 
body wishes to terminate, but which party exigencies compel 
the Federal administration to support and sustain : — 


“Sir, take the features of that statement. What are they? 
Oppressive governments, burdens of taxation, and prostrate people. 
What greater woe can there be than this? What more accursed 
fate can befall a people than such a government as Mr. Hoar de- 
scribes, illegal in its every department, marked by maladministration, 
and reeking with dishonesty and corruption; or, as Mr. Forster 
describes it, an infamous despotism, consuming al’ the resources of 
a people? Where, I repeat, on earth or in what age of the world, 
have you not had violence and turbulence where a people are pros- 
trated by the burdens of oppressive government, and tortured and 
impoverished by taxation? Where have you ever seen orderly, 
quiet, and peaceable citizens whose governors are lawless felons, 
whose ministerial officers are forgers and thieves, and their magis- 
trates scoundrels } 

“And, sir, when this prostrate people, writhing in their agony, 
turn over and jostle these rickety establishments that would fall 
down of their own rot if let alone, when, as is almost inevitable, dis- 
orders occur, the national authority is called upon, the Federal 
Executive is invoked, — for what? To protect the prostrate people 
against these illegal, dishonest, corrupt, and oppressive governments ? 
No; but to protect and maintain these governments, and to hold 
the people down in quiet submission to them! What a policy! 
This great Federal government powerless for the protection of the 
people against oppressions of local government, but omnipotent to 
maintain those governments and enforce their oppressions.” 


The conclusion which Mr. Lamar draws from these premises 
is this: If the reconstruction policy, supplemented and sup- 
ported by the steady interference of the Federal government, 
has produced this condition, — if it is, as he admits, impossible 
to reverse that policy, destroy the State governments which it 
created and abolish negro suffrage, — then there is but one course 
to adopt consistent with the spirit and form of the Constitu- 
tion, and that is, to leave the Southern States to settle this 
problem for themselves. The two questions which, as we said, 
were submitted to the country upon General Lee’s surrender 
VOL. CXXIII.— NO. 253. 18 
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have been answered. The States have been restored to the 
Union as equals; the negro has been made a free citizen. 
Let the solution stand. Allow Louisiana and Mississippi and 
Carolina to do precisely what Massachusetts and Indiana and 
Ohio can do, and give to the free negro citizen precisely the 
same power and protection that is given to the free white 
citizen, no more and no less. Mr. Lamar does not pretend to 
deny or attempt to conceal that there are grave difficulties in 
the way of this solution ; that it will produce much local dis- 
content ; that its reactionary tendency may, for the moment, 
be to go too far ; that it will excite bitter opposition and pas- 
sionate outery from the corrupt and dishonest politicians who 
have, at the South, crawled into power and grown plethoric 
and venomous with plunder; that the negro, although in a 
physical majority, will be reduced to a position of inferior 
influence until, with time and civil training, he has learned 
how to accumulate wealth by honest industry, to educate him- 
self for the responsibility of citizenship, and thus to exercise a 
natural and wholesome influence upon public opinion. But he 
contends that the natural relation of the races, their identifi- 
cation in interest, the labor necessities of a community almost 
entirely agricultural, and the conservative temper of white 
wealth, character, and intellect, will solve these difficulties 
more promptly, more safely, and more justly than the _per- 
petual and unconstitutional interference of the Federal govern- 
ment, which, wrong in itself, threatens by this subtle and ille- 
gitimate usurpation to unsettle all true principles of constitu- 
tional government, and to destroy the liberties of the whole 
commonwealth. 

To the argument thus stated, we do not think Mr. Garfield’s 
speech a sufficient reply. It is an elevated and able speech. 
Nothing can be higher or worthier than the following ex- 
pression of its spirit : — 


“It will not do, Mr. Chairman, to speak of the gigantic revolution 
through which we have lately passed as a thing to be adjusted and 
settled by a change of administration. It was cyclical, epochal, 
century-wide, and to be studied in its broad and grand perspective, — 


a revolution of even wider scope, so far as time is concerned, than 


the Revolution of 1776. We have been dealing with elements and 
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forces which have been at work on this continent more than two 
hundred and fifty years. I trust I shall be excused if I take a few 
moments to trace some of the leading phases of the great struggle. 
And in doing so, I beg gentlemen to see that the subject itself lifts 
us into a region where the individual sinks out of sight and is 
absorbed in the mighty current of great events. It is not the occa- 
sion to award praise or pronounce condemnation. In such a revolu- 
tion men are like insects, that fret and toss in the storm, but are 
swept onward by the resistless movements of elements beyond their 
control. I speak of this revolution not to praise the men who aided 
it, or to censure the men who resisted it, but as a force to be studied, 
as a mandate to be obeyed.” 

Some of Mr. Lamar’s points are met with an ingenuity and 
force fully equal to his own, and the reply to that portion of 
Mr. Lamar’s speech which has a party bias is very telling. 
But General Garfield does not deny a single one of the four 
premises which we have just stated. He does not deny that 
war and emancipation had unsettled the very foundations of 
Southern society. He does not deny that the leaders of the 
Republican party declared in 1865 that negro suffrage was an 
unwise and dangerous policy. He does not deny that the 
reconstruction policy drew the color line with fatal precision. 
He does not deny the corrupt and debased character of the 
Southern State governments. When he contents himself with 
a vigorous arraignment of the general fitness of the Demo- 
cratic party for the government of the country, he leaves 
entirely unanswered the main point of Mr. Lamar’s argument. 
To meet that he was bound to have gone further. Whether 
the Democratic or the Republican party is to govern the country 
is a question which interests the South only so far as either 
party is able or willing to settle the Southern question wisely. 
Never was a truer word spoken than when Mr. Lamar said, — 

“Even if the events of the war and the sufferings since the war 
had not, as they have done, crushed out all their party attachments, 
nearly one half the people of the South have no attachment to the 
Democratic party, and in acting with it for the time being they only 
obey, as I said before, the imperious law of self-preservation. 

“The motive which prompts their co-operation is not the expeeta- 
tion of filling cabinets and directing policies, but simply to get an 
administration which will not be unfriendly to them, an administra- 
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tion which in place of the appliances of force, subjugation, and dom- 
ination, will give them amnesty, restoration to the privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship; which will accord to their States the same equal 
rights with other States in this Union; equality of consideration, 
equality of authority and jurisdiction over their own affairs; equal- 
ity, sir, in exemption from the domination of their elections by the 
bayonet and by soldiers as the irresistible instruments of a revolting 
local despotism.” 


General Garfield then in his reply —to make it a reply in 
the proper sense — was bound to show either, first, that Mr. 
Lamar’s remedy of leaving this question entirely to the South- 
ern States for settlement was not the proper remedy ; or, sec- 
ondly, that if it was, the Republican party was as well disposed 
to adopt it as the Democratic party. Neither of these propo- 
sitions does General Garfield discuss. Putting them aside, he 
simply sustained this thesis, that from its general character 
and history the Democratic party could not be safely trusted 
with the government of the country, and as a natural conse- 
quence that the Republican party must be continued in power. 
General Garfield cannot then complain if we insist that his 
reticence on this critical point of the discussion warrants us in 
assuming that he maintains the ascendency of the Republican 
party, whatever may be its policy as to the Southern question, 
and forces us to supplement his speech by whatever authorita- 
tive exposition of that policy we can find. Unfortunately, we 
have not far to look. Within a day or two after General Gar- 
field’s speech, the report of the Senate committee upon the 
late Mississippi elections was given to the public. This report 
meets Mr. Lamar’s argument squarely and supplies the want- 
ing conclusion to General Garfield’s speech. It is summed up 
in three resolutions : — 


“The power of the national government will be invoked, and 


honor and duty will alike require its exercise. The nation cannot 
witness with indifference the dominion of lawlessness and anarchy in 
a State, with their incident evils and a knowledge of the inevitable 
consequences. It owes a duty to the citizens of the United States 
residing in Mississippi, and this duty it must perform. It has guar- 
anteed to the State of Mississippi a republican form of government, 
and this guaranty must be made good. 
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“The measures necessary and possible in an exigency are three : — 

“1. Laws may be passed by Congress for the protection of the 
rights of citizens in the respective States, 

“2. States in anarchy, or wherein the affairs are controlled by 
bodies of armed men, should be denied representation in Congress. 

“3. The constitutional guaranty of a republican form of govern- 
ment to every State will require the United States, if these disorders 
increase or even continue and all minor measures shall prove ineffec- 
tual, to remand the State to a territorial condition, and through a 
system of public education and kindred means of improvement 
change the ideas of the inhabitants and reconstruct the government 
upon a republican basis.” , 


If these two views may be taken, as we think they fairly must 
be, as indicative of the two policies which the parties now con- 
tending for power propose to adopt, then a graver and a more 
dangerous issue was never presented to the American people. 

We regret exceedingly that the adoption of these contrary 
policies by the great parties of the country gives to their dis- 
cussion a necessarily party character. We wish to examine 
their value independent of that party connection, and we are 
willing to admit equal honesty of purpose and sincerity of con- 
viction on the part of partisans of either. But still the essen- 
tial principles of the two theories stand in such vivid contrast 
that it is almost impossible to discuss the principles without 
an implied approval or condemnation of the parties who adopt 
them. We will, however, endeavor to consider them simply 
as proposed solutions of a grave and pressing political ques- 
tion. We will consider the solution of the Mississippi report 
first, because it is the solution proposed by the party in power, 
and, to a certain extent, the continuity of an established policy. 

The solution of the Mississippi report is to begin with an 
undisguised admission of the complete failure of the very policy 
which it professes to sustain. It is a recognition of a fact which 
cannot be ignored in the settlement of this question, — the fact 
that these Southern State governments, based upon a physical 
majority of negro votes, with every department in the hands 
of their representatives, supported by the patronage of the 
Federal government and when necessary by its armed inter- 
vention, have failed, notoriously and ignominiously failed, to 
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establish peace, restore order, or maintain a safe and equable 
administration of public affairs in that section. That these 
governments have been overturned or thwarted in their pur- 
poses by “intimidation and bribery” does not help the case. 
It simply proves that there is an element in these States ex- 
cluded from its natural and normal influence, which, deprived 
of the power of legitimate expression, manifests itself in vio- 
lence or corruption, as the history of the world proves it always 
will do. The essence of representative government is that it 
does represent and give scope to the influence of every element 
in society which is strong enough to be entitled to hearing. 
And when, as in this case, the property, character, and intel- 
ligence of a country are suppressed as far as legal representa- 
tion is concerned, they will be felt illegally, producing dangerous 
perturbation in the regular movement of society. We are not 
defending this “intimidation and bribery.” The regular gov- 
ernment ought to put it down. But if the regular, the techni- 
cal lawful government cannot put it down, what then? Surely 
in this stage of the world’s history, in this country, the first 
thought suggested to a calm observer will be, that there must 
be something radically wrong in the constitution of such weak 
and incompetent governments. But the remedy proposed, in 
its milder features of new protective laws and the forfeiture of 
representation, only aggravates this weakness and incompe- 
tency, while its harsher provision cuts up at the root the whole 
theory of reconstruction by declaring that the States are not 
free and equal and the enfranchised negro not qualified for 
citizenship. We will not pretend to argue the constitutionality 
of this scheme. We will wait for such a discussion until an 
ingenuity equal to the audacity which proposed it shall under- 
take the demonstration. We confess we regard with sorrow 
and alarm the condition of political thought and temper which 
in this great commonwealth can even allow such a proposition 
to be made without instant and indignant rebuke. But if the 
centralizing tendency of war interpretation has so perverted 
the public mind that it can be reconciled by any sophistry to 
such constitutional misconstruction, is it not evident to the 
most partisan intelligence that it is a positive encouragement 
to the very violence it pretends to punish? What the South 
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complains of is the rule of a negro majority; what it resists with 
“intimidation and bribery” is the domination of that element 
at the polls: and this scheme says, Persevere in your violence, 
continue your bribery, and we will rid you of negro suffrage. 
We may have to remand you to a territorial form of govern- 
ment. But what then? You possess four fifths of the prop- 
erty, you control all the commerce, you own all the railroads, 
yours is the natural intelligence and culture. Without negro 
representation you need not fear your influence at Washington 
and over the governors sent you; and when, after a while, you 
come back, it will be in that condition so desired by Senator 
Morton, where “ the negro will be in a permanent minority.” 

And what will be the condition of these United States when 
this method of political administration is incorporated into their 
Constitution; when it is understood that if a State differs 
with the dominant party in its policy, and the free exercise of 
its elective franchise threatens to defeat party victory, on the 
eve of a Presidential election the party in power can, upon the 
ex parte report of an investigating committee, remand it to a 
territorial condition, until by proper tuition and “ kindred modes 
of improvement ”’ a change has been made in the ideas of the 
inhabitants? What will be the power and patronage of the 
President when Louisiana and Mississippi, Alabama and Geor- 
gia, Carolina and Florida, are mere dependencies on his will, the 
pro-consulates to be given with a lavish hand as the rewards of 
party service? Little could that pure and ardent advocate of 
*‘ civil liberty ” and “ representative government,” John Stuart 
Mill, have anticipated that the Republic whose fortunes he fol- 
lowed with such unflagging interest during the late civil troub- 
les would point with such terrible emphasis the wisdom of 
the following opinions : — 


“'To govern a country under responsibility to the people of that 
country, and to govern one country under responsibility to the people 
of another country, are two different things. What makes the excel- 
lence of the first is that freedom is preferable to despotism, but the 
last ds despotism.” 

“The government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality ; 
but such a thing as the government of one people by another does not 
and cunuct exist. One people may keep another as a warren or pre- 
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serve for its own use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm 
to be worked for the profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good 
of the governed is the proper business of a government, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should directly attend to it. The utmost 
they can do is to give some of their best men a commission to look 
after it, to whom the opinion of their own country can neither be 
much of a guide in the,performance of their duty, nor a competent 
judge of the mode in which it has been performed. 

“ Now if there be a fact to which all experience certifies, it is that 
when a country holds another in subjection, the individuals of the 
ruling people who resort to the foreign country to make their fortunes 
are, of all others, those who most need to be held under powerful re- 
straint. They are always one of the chiefest difficulties of the gov- 
ernment. Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful over- 
bearingness of the conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired 


” 


by absolute power without its sense of responsibility.” — Munu’s Rep- 
resentative Government. 

Mortifying as is the hope, we cannot but hope that this scheme 
has not even the sincerity of fanaticism ; that proposed just at 
the close of the session, when any practical legislation is im- 
possible, it is only another miserable illustration of that system 
of party tactics which disfigures our public character, degrades 
those who devise, demoralizes those who execute, and renders 
almost impossible any well-founded confidence in representa- 
tive government. But foolish and wicked as it is, there it 
stands as the solution of the Southern question, proposed, we 
will not say, by the Republican party, but certainly by those 
who, like Mr. Boutwell, claim and aspire to lead it. 

We now turn to the other solution. It certainly possesses 
the advantage of being simple, constitutional, and repre- 
senting the unanimous conviction of that portion of the 
South of which Mr. Lamar is the representative man. Will 
it be effective ; will it do what Mr. Lamar predicts; will it 
restore peace and order; will it administer equal justice to 
all men ; will it restore confidence to industry and capital ; will 
it give just and wholesome influence to property, intelligence, 
and character, and at the same time preserve in spirit and 
truth to the recently enfranchised race those rights and _privi- 
leges which have been secured to them by the Coustitution, 
and which are in themselves guaranties and opportunity for 
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that slow but steady improvement which the interests both of 
the race and country require ? 

The difficulty in such a discussion is that men approach it 
not only with strong, preconceived theories, and excited by 
party passion, but that the fairest and honestest representatives 
of either race state the same facts so as to give them the 
most contrary significance. But we think theve are some facts 
which afford the means of at least moving in a direction which 
will lead to a safe and steady judgment. For it must be borne 
in mind that no solution of this question can be an immediate 
one. Broken institutions, like broken limbs, require time and 
rest to knit; and restless impatience, however natural under 
suffering, only delays and hinders the final cure. An act of 
Congress may make four millions of slaves freemen in the 
twinkling of an eye; but it cannot make them intelligent, 
responsible, conscientious citizens, “‘ to take effect from the pas- 
sage of this bill.” 

Now we think the South has the right to insist that its his- 
tory of the last ten years proves that Southern discontent and 
disorder, whatever be their degree, are not threats against the 
Union nor defiance of the Constitution. For it seems to be in- 
disputable that during the three years of the development of the 
reconstruction policy, although it worked the completest social 
revolution known to history, although there was not a feature 
that was not harsh and repulsive, although the newly re- 
organized State governments were put aside, and the States 
remanded to the condition of conquered territories, yet while 
the United States authority governed the South, in all that 
time there was not a single act of resistance to that authority. 
The people of the South recognized the power of the Union. 
When it ordered, they obeyed. They devoted themselves 
assiduously and hopefully to their private affairs, and strove 
quietly, and not without fair success, to renew the relation be- 
tween capital and labor which emancipation had placed upon 
such altered foundations, and upon the restoration of which 
the prosperity of all classes of citizens depended. It can then 
be justly claimed that this case, to borrow a phrase familiar to 
lawyers, does not involve a federal question, and that if this 
continuous and chronic disturbance is the result solely of local 
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misgovernment, then South Carolina and Mississippi have the 
same right which would be allowed Massachusetts or Minne- 
sota to exercise jurisdiction. 

Thus stated, the question is this: Are the Southern troubles 
the consequence of local misgovernment, and would the white 
element at the South, if left to its natural influence and power, 
correct and remedy that misgovernment effectually and justly ? 
To examine these questions properly would require a very care- 
ful, patient, and unimpassioned analysis of Southern life and 
character. This article has already extended to such length 
that we can only indicate our opinions, postponing to another 
opportunity the detailed proof in their support. 

In the period between the emancipation and the enfran- 
chisement, we think we can say with truth that the relation 
between the white man and the negro had not become im- 
bittered. Here and there occurred cases in which the master 
could not forget his old authority, and the slave made insolent 
and offensive use of his new freedom. But these were rare, 
resulting almost always rather from peculiarities of individual 
temperament than from any fixed principle of conduct. As a 
general rule the condition of feeling was this. The white man 
felt that all that was left him was his land; that climate and 
soil made negro labor necessary ; that the docile character of 
such labor, its comparative cheapness, its long special training, 
the still existing community of feeling bred by old association, 
which no one not Southern born will ever truly appreciate, — 
that all these made the peaceable and kindly establishment of 
the new relations his interest as well as his duty. More than 
this, the conduct of the slaves during the war, when in many 
sections of the South there were not white men enough at home 
to form a respectable patrol, and when the comfort and safety of 
women and children were so entirely dependent upon their con- 
duct, had made a deep and grateful impression upon the minds 
of the Southern people. Every one familiar with the planting 
sentiment of the South knows how popular at this time, espe- 
cially among the younger and more energetic men, was the 
theory that free labor was better than slave, and how readily 


lands were heavily mortgaged to enable the owners to com- 
mence the experiment. 
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On the other hand, the negro was shy and cautious in his 
new condition of life. The removal of personal restraint, the 
exemption from corporal punishment, the right to use his own 
time, to make and receive his own money, were the privileges 
in which he exulted. The ownership of the land by his former 
master still impressed him with that respect for land-owner- 
ship which is one of the elements of his character; the per- 
sonal relations between the races had in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred been so kindly that there was no malignity to be 
developed ; and, putting aside the political aspect of the ques- 
tion, there was on both sides a good-humored acquiescence in 
the emancipation, that is not the least remarkable fact in the 
marvellous history of the last ten years. The only ambition 
then manifested by the negro was for churches and schools ; and 
so fully was this recognized as natural and proper, that in many 
cases the planter, upon reorganizing his old estate, was willing 
to make the charge for both one of his obligations in the con- 
tract. 

But this promising condition of feeling was changed by the 
establishment of negro suffrage. The political power of the 
South was at once placed in the hands of a majority utterly 
ignorant of the duties of citizenship, and to whom the very words 
used in political discussion were as unmeaning as Greek and 
Hebrew. In the mean while seattered over the South, filling 
the holes and crevices of society, there had drifted innumerable 
agents from the Freedmen’s Bureau, subalterns from the mili- 
tary commands, retired soldiers from negro regiments, small 
and rapacious traders in the supplies that negro taste and negro 
extravagance demanded. Unknown and almost unnoticed, 
but under the guidance of abler and more considerable men, 
and by it 
banded the negroes together into a solid phalanx. Then was 


these people had organized * The Union League, 


the time of the famous party ery, “ Forty acres and a mule.” 
Then from church pulpits and political platforms, in secret 
associations and by private instruction, was the negro taught 
to hate and defy his former master, to deny the rights of prop- 
erty and intelligence, and to combine to give the lion’s share 
of power and plunder to the few white men who controlled 
this perfect but pernicious machinery. When the State elec- 
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tions came on in 1868 there was no room for compromise, no 
opportunity for concession. 

We do not propose at present either to describe in detail or 
to denounce the condition of things that followed. It is too 
well known of all men. Impartial men, without a touch of 
sympathy for the Southern cause, have seen with their own 
eyes, spoken with their own lips, and have told what they saw. 
The points we wish to indicate are : — 

1. That the whole capital of the South was placed absolutely 
at the mercy of the labor of the South. The landowner, upon 
whose lands and by the expenditure of whose capital the whole 
labor of the country had to be subsisted, was deprived of any 
voice in the adjustment of taxation or the regulation of expen- 
diture. 

2. That the great mass of voters, ignorant, passionate, and 
misled, were controlled by men who were strangers to the in- 
terests and aliens to the sympathies of those they governed ; 
and they were, without using slang phrases of abuse, adven- 
turers to whom the States were simply fields for the gathering 
of unexpected fortunes and hitherto unattainable honors. 

3. These lines of division were deepened and aggravated by 
party policy for party purposes; and the dominant party con- 
trolling the administration interfered with all its power and 
patronage upon the side of its friends and supporters. 

Let us illustrate what we mean. Let us suppose a county 
in some Southern State with a population of fifteen thousand, 
—say five thousand whites and ten thousand negroes. All 
the land is owned by the whites. To bring that land into 
cultivation they have had to mortgage their estates heavily, 
at enormous interest. Fences have to be put up, buildings 
erected, mules bought, and full supplies of corn, bacon, and 
molasses to be provided. The ten thousand negroes have no 
means of support, of daily bread, except as laborers on these 
lands. Their wages are good, their work light. The law se- 
cures them a lien on the crop to enforce the payment of their 
dues. They are as free in every respect as their employer. 
But they are ignorant; they can neither read nor write ; they 
were slaves only yesterday, and the idea of citizenship is simply 
beyond their comprehension. Now, members of the legisla- 
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ture and county commissioners are to be elected. The negroes, 
under the lead of men who, to say the least, are not identified 
either in interest, habit, or sympathy with the community, 
insist upon the representation. The property which is to bear 
the burden of taxation has no voice. Taxes are levied ruin- 
ously, money is appropriated lavishly, the member of the legis- 
lature sells his vote in open market for judge and senator, the 
county commissioner embezzles the funds of the county. Col- 
ored trial justices and magistrates are appointed who cannot 
write a warrant or construe a statute. Colored preachers, 
whose scripture and grammar are alike erratic, are made 
school-teachers. The sheriff summons a colored jury, who, 
rich in the prospect of a dollar a day for attendance, register 
with stupid impartiality verdicts which they do not under- 
stand. The Federal government throws the weight of its pat- 
ronage on the same side, and every postmaster, every revenue 
officer, every deputy of its courts, must be either the tool or 
the manager of the colored majority. What hope have the 
minority? If they use the power which belongs to them as 
employers, it is intimidation; if they release rents or increase 
wages, it is bribery ; and Federal courts and Federal troops are 
at hand to administer civil or martial law, as party interest 
may require. What becomes of the white man? Of the white 
population, a large proportion, who are engaged in mechanical 
pursuits, as carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, etc., etc., are 
straitened by the competition of free negro labor, which, be it 
remarked in passing, has everywhere in the Northern States, 
except in the case of menial employment, been a source of 
discord and disturbance wherever that element has been large 
enough to be appreciable, while the landholder is simply 
ruined. For it must be recollected that the cotton prod- 
uct of this county which made it a large consumer of 
luxuries imported from the North was in former times a sur- 
plus product. Capital wealth was in slaves, supplies were of 
home production. In the place of that capital is substituted 
the expenditure of wages, and in the present condition of 
Southern agriculture the purchase of corn, bacon, and artificial 
manures bears a fearful ratio to net proceeds of crops. Sta- 
tistics would show that an almost incredible portion of the 
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profits of cotton (at present prices there are no profits) is 
consumed in its production. Not only then is this county 
suffering itself, but it is disabled from its former contribution 
to the commerce and wealth of the whole country. 

Now can any man doubt that if the five thousand white men 
were allowed their natural and proper influence in its govern- 
ment, the county would be better governed? If they gov- 
erned, would the negro be oppressed? ‘Two considerations are 
conclusive on these questions. 

1. The great want at the South is labor. The statistics 
with regard to negro labor, its efficiency, its relative increase 
or decrease in the last ten years, its transfer from one section 
of the South to another, are very interesting; but we must 
assume now, for the purposes of this argument, the general 
truth, which is universally admitted, that the South wants more 
labor and that there is no reasonable prospect of its being sup- 
plied by immigration. Besides which, what is wanted is negro 
labor. The white population, therefore, of the county will 
never consent to have their ten thousand laborers driven away 
by oppressive legislation. Homes and employment are wait- 
ing for them everywhere. And the proof of this is found in 
the fact that in all the bloody troubles of which we are told at 
the South, none, absolutely none, have taken their rise from 
differences between the laborer and his employer; or if some 
slight difference has occurred, it has been easily and promptly 
settled,—as witness the late strikes in a small rice section of 
South Carolina. All these serious and violent difficulties have 
been political. No; as long as negro labor is the necessity at 
the South which it is to-day, so long the negro laborer is armed 
with weapons of perfect defence. Nowhere will he be in dan- 
ger until the white employer, maddened by misgovernment, 
forgets his interest, or in sheer desperation throws to the winds 
all consideration for his fortunes. 

2. We assume that negro suffrage will never be abolished. 
The negro is a full, free citizen of this Union, and he will 


remain so. Let us suppose then that, in our county, the aboli- 
tion of the color line, the restoration of good feeling, and the 
natural influence of their wealth and intelligence, give the 
government of the county to the five thousand white men. 
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Where is the danger to suffrage? Suppose, further, that the 
first tendency of the change is towards a reactionary policy. 
It must be admitted that there is a large margin for healthy 
and wholesome reaction. But how long would it last? As 
soon as the black votes were freely given to the white minority, 
how long would that minority hold together in the defiant 
union into which they have been driven by the banded opposi- 
tion on the other side? How many candidates for the legis- 
lature and county offices would spring up, and what earthly 
power could prevent them from appealing to the very negro 
vote which is now their danger? Has political selfishness ever 
hesitated before any combination that promised success, and 
how many campaigns would it take to melt Democratic ex- 
clusiveness ? The abolition of the color line would be the 
surest protection of negro suffrage. 

Extend this picture of the county to the whole South, and 
you have the condition of the South, and in these considera- 
tions the argument for Mr. Lamar’s solution. 

It is not without its difficulties ; but they are difficulties which 
honest and wise effort on the part of the South can remove. 
There are some things which the Southern people must learn. 
They must learn that a great failure has some bitter conse- 
quences, which time only can cure. They must learn that, in 
this stage of the world’s history, there is a great and conscien- 
tious public opinion, which can sympathize with heroic defeat, 
but will only do so when that defeat brings its proper lesson of 
chastened wisdom. They must learn that the honest millions of 
this Union, who have no aspirations for political power or place, 
but who believe that they have very solemn duties as citizens 
of a free commonwealth, are determined, not that the white 
man shall be subordinated and subjected to his former slave, 
but that the negro shall have a fair field and ample encourage- 
ment to develop whatever is best in the nature God has given 
him. They must learn that the American people will not 
permit their civilization to be disfigured by bloody riots and 
high-handed violation of the law, however hard be the evils 
which they have to bear. And they must learn a truth which 
runs in the undercurrent of all Mr. Lamar’s speech, that their 
safety lies in no servile adhesion to any party, be it Democratic 
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or Republican, but in their own wisdom, resolution, and 
patience. Mr. Lamar has become their pioneer on the right 
road; and if there are men enough at the South, especially 
among the younger generation, who will follow him with equal 
ability and patriotism, it will not take very long to cut a broad 
way through the tangle in which we are embarrassed. 

In the interest of the whole country, this question must be 
settled. It has become an issue of national life or death. 
Either this Union must be preserved as the North fought to 
maintain it, with its unequalled balance of national power and 
local self-government, with its widely separated interests 
blended into one national policy, its widely variant sentiment 
fused by the heat of a common patriotism into an enduring 
and advancing national civilization, or it must be separated 
by something worse even than violent secession. One half of 
the nation must be converted into an imperial despotism, cor- 
rupted and corrupting by its patronage and power, trampling, 
with superb and cruel selfishness, upon the rights and liberties 
of States and individuals; while the other half is transformed 
into an abject and servile territory, its resources dried up and 
perished, its history obliterated, and its free people, of all races 
and colors, bound in a common “ drooping and disconsolate 
household captivity, without refuge and without redemption.” 

Wituiam Henry TReEscor. 


Arr. Il.—Tse Wuaiskey Rina. 


CONGRESSIONAL investigations and the press have made 
known, though in somewhat disjointed form, the chief fea- 
tures of the late war upon whiskey thieves and their abettors. 
The present article is mainly an attempt to supply some omis- 
sions, correct current errors, and, so far as is now possible, set 
the story in proper order. 

While this movement of Secretary Bristow for the suppres- 
sion of whiskey frauds was a clearly defined campaign, having 
a definite beginning, sharp outlines, and a sudden ending, it is 
yet too early for any one to attempt its full history. Much of 
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it cannot be known, unless the Secretary himself discloses it. 
The secret machinations by which a formidable array continu- 
ally excited the President against his Secretary as yet but par- 
tially appear. For each of the cities where the blow fell, there 
is a local history full of interest and illustrative of the political 
power wielded by the ring, which was not fully known in Wash- 
ington. Some further developments yet await the ongoing of * 
the chariot of justice, the wheels of which drag heavily just now. 

The movement, in its origin, differed wholly from any other 
the department had undertaken. It was suggested by persons 
disconnected with the public service ; the plan and its execu- 
tion up to the point where success was assured were theirs. 

Revenue officials of various grades have made statements 
concerning the organization of the raid, and each of them has 
mistaken the isolated work the Secretary or the Solicitor 
ordered them to do, for its beginning. Those who have had 
most to say to the public in regard to the part they played 
never had an intimation that such a move was in progress until 
success had been made certain by others. When it remained 
only to compare the indisputable facts collected with the vari- 
ous returns which the law requires concerning the manufacture 
and the sale of whiskey, revenue experts were called in to as- 
sist. Up to that time Secretary Bristow, Solicitor Wilson, a 
short-hand writer, and one person outside of the department 
and wholly disconnected with it, were the only persons in 
Washington who knew what was proposed, or how the plan 
was being executed. In St. Louis, likewise, where the first 
work was done, but three persons, all private citizens, until 
one was afterward secretly commissioned for this special work, 
had any knowledge of it whatever. 


Entering the department in the summer of 1874, Mr. Bris- 
tow’s attention was given first to its reorganization, and next 
to the efficiency of the service throughout the country. In the 
autumn and early winter he began to consider the means by 
which he could best strike at frauds on the revenue. A brief 
observation of the usual methods employed convinced him 
of their utter uselessness, where the aim was to overthrow 
the whole machinery of fraud. Special agents had made 
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demonstrations at the important Western centres of the whis- 
key trade; but beyond creating a temporary fright among the 
thieves, and in some cases without accomplishing even that, 
for reasons which are now quite plain, no widely effective blow 
had been struck. The order for transferring supervisors, from 
which much was expected, had been issued by the President 
in February, and revoked at once by him in obedience to the 
demands of politicians. Honest distillers in various quarters 
were complaining that the illicit traffic was rapidly ruining 
their business, and were loud in their demands for relief. The 
Secretary, seeing that the ordinary means were not likely to 
secure this, began to consider the subject for himself, with the 
view of devising an effective method of attack. 

At this juncture a most unusual proposition was laid before 
him, in a manner equally unusual ; and from it, and from it 
alone, the movement upon the St. Louis Whiskey Ring began. 

On the 8th of February, 1875, Mr. George W. Fishback, 
proprietor of the St. Louis ** Democrat,’’ wrote an office letter to 
his Washington correspondent in regard to various matters 
then engaging public attention, and among them spoke in high 
praise of Secretary's Bristow’s efforts for reform. The closing 
paragraph relating to this subject read as follows : — 

“There has been much talk of late of the fraudulent whiskey traf- 
fic in the West. If the Secretary wants to break up the powerful 
ring which exists here, 1 can give him the name of a man who, if he 
receives the necessary authority and is assured of absolute secrecy 
about the matter, will undertake to do it, and I will guarantee ‘suc- 
cess.” 

The correspondent took tlie liberty of showing this letter to 
the Secretary. The consultation over it occupied but a mo- 
ment. The Secretary read it, and said, “I have been much 
troubled at the difficulties of striking that St. Louis ring. 
Please send a despatch to Mr. Fishback at once, asking him 
from me to telegraph the name, and assuring him that I will 
commission his friend immediately, and set him at work.” 
This telegram of February 11, 1875, properly marks the open- 
ing of Secretary Bristow’s noted campaign. 

No answer arriving for two days, another message was sent 
by the same authority, asking again for the name. In reply, 
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word came that nothing could be safely trusted to the wires. 
The mail soon brought explanations and cautions. The man 
who had first been depended upon for the work, when actually 
faced with the telegram offering to commission him on receipt 
of his name, found his heart failing him, and finally declined 
to assume the grave responsibilities of the task. In the light 
of subsequent events, this decision will not excite wonder. 
Mr. Fishback, however, promised to find a man for the work, 
and shortly after sent the name of Mr. Myron Colony, secre- 
tary of the Cotton Exchange, and commercial editor of the 
* Democrat.” With this letter came a statement of the sup- 
posed extent of the ring, its personnel, the names of the officers 
whom it controlled, and the fact that it received regular infor- 
mation from the department of all action affecting its interests. 
On this last account it was made a condition of undertaking 
the work, that no one connected with the internal-revenue ser- 
vice, or in the Secretary’s office, should receive even a hint 
that any new move was contemplated. These conditions were 
accepted, and the whole matter was placed in the hands of 
Solicitor Bluford Wilson. It was arranged that he should 
have charge of all correspondence, and keep it out of the files, 
varefully securing it in his private desk. Mr. Fishback was 
requested to come on for consultation, and almost a whole day 
was given to the subject, those present being the Secretary, the 
Solicitor, Mr. Fishback, and his correspondent. The next day 
Mr. Colony’s letter of instructions was made out. On the 5th 
of March this reached him at St. Louis, and he at once began 
to organize for his work. 

Fortunately it had just been discovered that in some way, 
never yet fully ascertained, the ring had means of obtaining 
information sent in a department cipher. This led to going 
entirely outside for methods to insure absolute safety in the 
transmission of messages. Mr. Fishback, who consented to 
superintend the work at St. Louis, held with his correspondent 
in Washington a cipher perfectly arbitrary, and so entirely 
safe for the purpose. Thus it happened that from the time the 
movement began until the discoveries had made success cer- 
tain, the orders of the department, and the information it re- 
ceived in regard to this most important move, passed in a 
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cipher which the department itself did not for several weeks 
possess or understand, and came and went through the hands 
of private citizens having no connection whatever with the 
public service. This outside care and use of the cipher was 
one of the Solicitor’s precautions. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of events, it will afford 
a better understanding of the powerful and malign influences 
which operated against the Secretary from the first, and gained 
strength to the end, to briefly review the history of the few 
months he had served in the Cabinet, previous to the time 
when this move against the Whiskey Ring began. 

On the 2d of June, 1874, without previous consultation, 
President Grant nominated General Bristow as Secretary of 
the Treasury. In this case, as in others where he had held 
public place, the office sought the man. The department was 
demoralized and its discipline at a low ebb. He accepted it, 
with the understanding that such changes as seemed necessary 
to improve its efficiency should be made. The consequent 
removals stirred up the bitter hostility of several rings which 
had long held possession of the undercurrents of business in 
the department, and set a strong combination of influences in 
motion against the new Secretary. 

Up to the night before Mr. Bristow was nominated, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Delano, felt confident of the 
appointment, and both he and his friends have always claimed 
that it had been promised to him. From the first moment, 
his near and peculiar following were secretly enemies, though 
their hostility did not become open till the following winter. 

Three weeks after the new Secretary took his seat, the two 
houses of Congress, in accordance with a unanimous report 
from the Joint Committee on the Affairs of the District of 
Columbia, passed a resolution referring the evidence taken in 
the Safe-Burglary conspiracy to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and to the Attorney-General, for their action. The Secretary 
promptly charged Solicitor Wilson with a full investigation of 
the matter. In spite of ingenious attempts of those involved 
to throw the Solicitor off their track, by September he had made 
a report which excited consternation in all branches of the 
District Ring, including the United States District Attorney’s 
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office, and turned the whole force of its powerful machinery — 
powerful because intrenched at the White House — against the 
Secretary and the Solicitor. These Safe-Burglary influences 
rallied, and sought to revenge themselves by the removal of 
the Solicitor, and, to secure their end, gave false reasons to 
the President. The latter yielded, and notified Secretary 
Bristow that the resignation of Mr. Wilson was desired. In 
reply, he stated his conviction that those working upon the 
President to secure this removal were simply attempting to 
vent their spite upon an officer who had bravely executed a 
most unpleasant duty. The Secretary further insisted that, 
as the Solicitor had acted under his orders, he should certainly 
stand by him, and if the President, after second thought, still 
desired the resignation, he would be compelled to ask that his 
own be accepted. Thus this intrigue was defeated. 

The removal of the chief, and the principal members of 
the secret-service force, upon the report of Solicitor Wilson, 
arrayed a powerful enginery of evil against both these officers. 
The refusal to appoint certain applicants for the vacant posi- 
tions made active and unscrupulous opponents of them and 
their confederates, and, as will be seen hereafter, this whole 
disreputable combination of detectives engaged in the general 
war on the Secretary. 

An investigation into the Seal-Lock fraud added to the strong 
influences against him. After it had been in progress for some 
time, a Southern senator called, and said he hoped the Secre- 
tary did not intend to make any trouble over the Seal-Lock ques- 
tion, as he had a number of friends interested in it. Said the 
Secretary: ‘ Senator, 1 am pushing that matter vigorously, 
and my hope is that, in a few months, I shall have all the 
prominent operators in the penitentiary.” That senator and 
his friends have, from that day, failed to see anything but 
sordid ambition in Secretary Bristow. 

The District Ring wanted the seal of the treasury printed 
on the District bonds, and other additions made which would 
enhance their value in some pending speculations in which 
millions were involved. The Secretary refused the request, 
standing firm through long importuning, and, as a conse- 
quence, this great interest stood back and waited its chance 
to strike him. 
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For a month before Congress met, the representatives of 
several of the far-reaching schemes seeking to obtain subsidies, 
gathered in Washington, and sought to secure co-operation 
from Secretary Bristow. Strongest among these was the 
Texas and Pacific road, with which he had been connected. 
This led the forees, and brought here, to influence him, a 
score of his intimate friends, among whom were a number of 
his neighbors and associates from Kentucky. Thus marshalled, 
the railroad lobby made an attack in force. Failing in the 
effort to secure a clause in the Secretary’s report affirming 
the great national importance of their projects, they next tried 
to induce him to take no stand against them. In this they 
failed also, as a reference to that part of the report which 
treated of economy in the publie expenditures, and the neces- 
sity of limiting expenses to the absolute needs of the govern- 
ment, will show. From that time the vast railroad influences 
of the country were against him. Their final rally at Cincin- 
nati, and the part they played there, form the sequel. 

A large and influential combination of agents for cotton 
claims were early exasperated by the strictness with which he 
construed the laws regulating the payment of such claims. 
During his entire term he allowed only about thirty small 
claims out of one thousand, or about $75,000 out of nearly 
$10,000,000. The disappointed agents, with all the disrepu- 
table influences which fasten upon most claims of this char- 
acter, became a bitterly hostile army, and, in connection with 
all whom they could summon or command, waged persistent 
war upon the Secretary up to the time of his resignation, and 
were throughout active allies of the whiskey thieves. They 
originated investigations and concocted sensational scandals 
for the press. 

The New Orleans Whiskey Ring, strongly supported by 
Republicans in Louisiana and in Washington, was arrayed in 
force against him. It had long been transporting grain in 
bulk from the central Western States, manufacturing it into 
whiskey, and underselling the up-river merchants. 

The latter despatched their grain already manufactured into 
spirits, and so incurred much less freight charges. Still, the 


New Orleans Ring was enabled, by its frauds, to sell whiskey 
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at less than the cost of producing it there. The Secretary had 
sent a trusted officer to New Orleans as supervisor, and the 
moment the distillers found they were obliged to do a legal 
business, they closed their establishments altogether. It was 
impossible to run honestly and compete with the Western 
trade. From this time the main business of New Orleans 
distillers, with the wide political and official influences they 
were able to command in Louisiana, on the floor of Congress, 
and elsewhere, was to oppose Mr. Bristow. 

Thus far, except as the Safe-Burglary prosecution soured 
some high officials, the Secretary encountered only outside 
influences. Cabinet intriguing had not as yet manifested it- 
self. The familiars of the Interior Department were actively 
engaged in making trouble, but their chief had not seen fit to 
come into the light with his opposition. The contest was now 
to open in the Cabinet. The time of Ex-Senator E. G. Cattell 
as a financial agent of the treasury in London had expired. 
He had been of great service to Jay Cooke & Co. here, and 
to Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Co. in London. His relations to 
Mr. Robeson were apparent then, and are very clear now. All 
these interests and influences insisted upon Cattell’s reappoint- 
ment. The Secretary positively declined, after several long, 
bitter, and persistent attempts to change his decision. The 
whole array then united, carried the matter to the President, 
and forced it into Cabinet relations. Mr. Delano found it con- 
venient to step out of the dark, and range himself and his 
forees with the Secretary of the Navy, the Cookes, and the 
Cattells. The President soon yielded, and, at length, vir- 
tually ordered Cattell’s reappointment.. The Secretary of the 
Treasury assured the President he had positive evidence to 
prove that the appointment would be in the interest of di.- 
honesty, and on that account he absolutely declined to make 
it. In spite of all this, those opposing him thought they might 
succeed, and continued to press their demand upon the Presi- 
dent. The latter hesitated, and the many conspirators against 
the treasury took courage. All the rings in Washington were 
brought into play to worry and annoy the Secretary on other 
points, with the view of so increasing the discomfort of his 


position as to aid indirectly in inducing his retirement. In- 
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stead, he defeated the whole force by announcing that he would 
not appoint Cattell under any circumstances, and if he left 
the Cabinet in consequence, the country should know the facts, 
and understand how thieving had triumphed in the Cabinet of 
the President. 

This grouping of the Secretary’s relations and surroundings, 
and of the obstacles which crowded every path he trod, is 
necessary to any clear understanding of his contest with the 
Whiskey Ring. But, it should be remembered, these are 
outlines only. The ramifications of opposition which spread 
through all the lesser circles of influence commanded by these 
greater combinations cannot be followed out, but will readily 
suggest themselves. 


At a time when the forces named and all they could control 
were uniting their efforts to render Secretary Bristow’s place 
so uncomfortable through countless annoyances that he would 
resign in sheer disgust, his move on the Whiskey Ring began. 
Though sorely hampered, and thus loaded down with opposi- 
tion, he did not hesitate. The blow he dealt cleared the field. 
The people rallied to him in irresistible force, and these dis- 
reputable combinations slunk back into the dark, where they 
bided their time. 

At the end of the first week in March, Messrs. Fishback and 
Colony had perfected their plans and begun the work. There 
were seven or eight distilleries and as many rectifying-houses 
believed to be in the combination. These were to be watched, 
and a foree was organized for this purpose. The amount of 
grain taken to each establishment, the shipments of liquor, the 
quantities sent to the rectifying-houses, the facts of the illegal 
night distillations, and, in short, all the features of each day’s 
work at the suspected establishments, were noted and recorded. 
Watchmen were changed each day, so that their continued 
presence in any particular locality should not be noticed. The 
first day’s observation developed the fact that all the distil- 
leries, except one undergoing repairs, were running at night. 


This proved that the officers of the government, from collector 
and supervisor down, were either grossly neglecting their du- 
ties or were controlled by the ring. At length the distillers 
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found themselves watched. Their drivers and employees had 
marked some members of the secret force of observation. 
Roughs were hired to beat them. The police, under direction 
of superior officers, assaulted and arrested some, and, finally, 
the force was withdrawn for a time; not, however, before it 
had accomplished most that was desired, and quite enough to 
justify a general movement against the distilleries. The full 
history of these midnight battles of the roughs with the burly 
men who had been selected with reference to such contests is 
not by any means the tamest portion of the story. 

Having established the fact that frauds were general in the 
management of the large distilleries, the next step was to trace 
the shipments. After manufacturing illicit spirits, the product 
must be promptly placed on the market, as the surest means of 
concealing the fraud. Mr. Colony reasoned that, if he could 
obtain a record of all shipments of spirits from the city for any 
period, a comparison of these with the official reports of the 
same shipments would inevitably show the extent of fraudu- 
lent dealing. He had long been engaged in preparing com- 
mercial statistics, and therefore no suspicion attached to his 
movements about the various transportation offices. He or- 
ganized a force of copyists, and, without giving even a hint of 
his real object, took some of them to each landing or freight 
depot. He obtained permission to copy such statistics of ship- 
ments as he wished from the bills of lading on file in these 
offices. As a matter of caution, he directed his copyists to 
make full transcripts of the records of staple articles received 
into the city for three months, including whiskey. This done, 
he was ready for the real work in hand. ~The force was next 
instructed to copy bills of lading of shipments made for the 
same period to points outside the city. This completed, he 
had but to sort out the bills from the shippers of whiskey, and 
he had a description of every package of liquor shipped by 
each house for three months, made over the signature of their 


shipping clerks. This description was complete. It gave the 
name of the shipper, the consignee, the number of gallons, and 
the serial numbers of the stamps. It only remained to com- 
pare the records thus secured with the returns made to the 
collector’s office by gaugers and storekeepers, and those which 
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the collector had sent to Washington, in order to ascertain the 
whole extent of the fraud, with many of the main actors in it, 
for a period of three months. As this work progressed a dis- 
covery was made which gave much more rapid results. Mr. 
Colony had obtained the description of several lots of fifty 
barrels each, that had been shipped to Charleston, Savannah, 
and Wilmington, which he believed to be fraudulent. These 
were telegraphed to the Solicitor. He at once sent an agent 
to Wilmington, to transcribe the records of receipts from St. 
Louis. From these the fact was discovered of duplications in 
shipments, through the double use of stamps, or the failure to 
enter one transaction. Here was one key that rapidly un- 
locked the mysteries of the ring. 

In four weeks from the time Mr. Colony began, he had col- 
lected information that justified the seizure of the leading 
distilleries, and, in the end, led to the complete overthrow of 
the St. Louis Ring. Thus he with the Solicitor had obtained 
the facts in regard to the receiving and shipping of every pack- 
age of liquor that had entered or left St. Louis for a period of 
three months, together with the marks which identified the 
packages, the names of the manufacturers, and the names of 
the dealers handling them. This was as far as the Solicitor’s 
office could go, and it became necessary to have assistance 
from the office of Internal Revenue, — as, under the law, cer- 
tain examinations of distillers’ books and of warehouses could 
only be made by some one connected with that office. An in- 
ternal-revenue clerk was ordered to report to the Solicitor, and 
was sent to St. Louis with no extended knowledge of the move 
in progress, but with instructions to make examinations of 
certain books, and await orders from Washington. He had 
little communication with those at work in St. Louis, but was 
directed by Messrs. Fishback and Colony through telegrams to 
the Solicitor’s office in Washington. When, in the progress 
of the work, certain figures or entries were needed from the 
books of a dealer or distiller, the Solicitor was asked in cipher 
to order this clerk to obtain the figures. In the same way he 
was directed to lofts where illicit whiskey had been stored, to 
take the serial numbers of stamps. 


Meantime, Mr. Colony’s telegrams describing fraudulent 
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shipments to various Eastern and Southern cities continued 
to reach Washington, and were promptly investigated at the 
points of arrival, under the directions of the Solicitor. On 
the 1st of April, a special agent was also sent to St. Louis for 
the purpose of learning how the work was progressing, and to 
co-operate as an expert, if opportunity occurred. He was able 
to conceal his real object under cover of certain railroad mat- 
ters with which he was known to be connected, but still so 
closely was he watched that some time elapsed before he could 
communicate personally with either of the gentlemen he was 
sent to assist. On the occasion of this visit, the evidence al- 
ready collected was found to be sufficient to justify seizure. 
The first actual work performed in the case by a special 
agent was on April 16th. The Secretary had insisted that no 
seizures should take place until the evidence collected had been 
compared with the official returns and the entries in the various 
firms’ books, and a legal case made out. Solicitor Wilson had 
received a hint from a distiller who was trying to do a legiti- 
mate business, concerning one of the methods of duplicating 
packages. An agent of the department was ordered to com- 
municate personally with this gentleman, and obtain all the 
information possible. Asa result, on April 16th, a duplicate lot 
of three hundred barrels was found in warehouse. That is to 
say, a certain firm reported three hundred barrels of whiskey 
sent to a rectifying-establishment and *“* dumped,” — the term 
for emptying into the common cistern, —and yet in the ware- 
house were found three hundred full barrels bearing the same 
marks and stamps, with the same serial numbers as those re- 
ported dumped. This at once furnished another most valuable 
method of tracing fraudulent packages. The record of all 
whiskey sent to the rectifiers is, or should be, contained in what 
are known as “* dumping notices,” which are regularly returned 
to the office of Internal Revenue. The agent went to Wash- 
ington with this new clew, and was despatched by the Solicitor 
to New York to obtain transcripts from the books of all whole- 
sale dealers of each lot of whiskey received from the West for 
the three months covered by Mr. Colony’s work. These tran- 
scripts had also been ordered from Boston, Philadelphia, Savan- 
nah, Wilmington, Charleston, Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, 
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Galveston, Austin, and Little Rock, in order to trace fraudu- 
lent lots reported by Mr. Colony as shipped to those points. 
The transcript covering whiskey receipts in New York for 
three months was completed in two days. Thus rapidly did 
all parts of the work move on. At the same time, the dump- 
ing notices of the St. Louis distillers filed in the office of In- 
ternal Revenue were obtained, and brought to the Solicitor’s 
office; and as rapidly as the transcripts arrived, the compari- 
sons were made, and soon the gigantic proportions of the St. 
Louis frauds stood revealed, with the means at hand to uncover 
them in detail. 

As the country knows, St. Louis was but one of three centres 
of the whiskey frauds that were subject to similar investiga- 
tions. Soon after Mr. Colony began his work, he wrote the 
Solicitor that it was certain the same condition of affairs ex- 
isted at Chicago and Milwaukee. The Solicitor at the same 
time received assurances from other sources that extensive 
frauds were in progress at these points. He at once placed 
the matter in charge of a veteran special agent, who organized 
a force and watched the Chicago distilleries, till he detected 
most of them in illicit transactions. He then visited Mil- 
waukee, and accomplished the same results there. His was 
brilliant and most successful work, performed under great dis- 
advantages. To go through its details would be to repeat the 
history of St. Louis. The one fact that it resulted in the 
capture of nearly every distillery of consequence in these two 
cities is sufficient comment. After he had collected his evi- 
dence the chief of the secret-service force, formerly chief of 
police in Chicago, was sent out to contribute to the move the 
great advantage of his peculiar local knowledge. 


The work began in St. Louis on the 5th of March. Every- 
thing was ready for the seizures in that city, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago by the 3d of May; but they were not made until 
the 10th, owing to a week of waiting for the arrival of Mr. 
Pratt, who was to succeed Commissioner Douglass. The secrecy 
enjoined at the first had been maintained. No suspicion of 
the movement existed in the office of Internal Revenue un- 
til its success was beyond doubt, — in fact, until everything was 
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in readiness to order seizures. These, under the law, could be 
made only by order of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Thus far the Solicitor had employed the special agents of the 
treasury, and had made use of the appropriation for detecting 
frauds usually expended through the secret-service division. 

For four weeks only those who had full knowledge of the 
matter at the beginning were in possession of its secrets, ex- 
cept as the Secretary, on finding that it was to be successful at 
St. Louis, gave its outlines to the President, just before the 
jatter left Washington for the Lexington Centennial. From 
this moment to the time Secretary Bristow left the Cabinet, in 
spite of all assertions to the contrary, the President was 
promptly and fully advised of every important feature of the 
wide-reaching campaign. About the Ist of April one special 
agent was informed in general terms that efforts were making 
against the St. Louis Ring, but the attempt to put him in full 
communication with those managing the affair was not con- 
summated until the middle of that month. 

By the third week in April the ring had compared notes 
over certain suspicious movements of Mr. Colony’s force. The 
fact that Mr. Fishback was in some way acting against them 
also became known. They succeeded in making themselves 
most uneasy, but were not able to fathom the mysterious move- 
ments which occasionally were dimly revealed to them, and 
which at one time caused them to temporarily suspend crooked 
operations. They made frequent inquiries of Supervisor Mc- 
Donald whether any unusual movement was in progress, but 
he, being completely in the dark, assured them no move was 
even contemplated. Finally he ascertained his mistake, and 
without waiting for leave of absence, started at qnee for Wash- 
ington. He was surprised to find that Commissioner Douglass 
had no information to give him; but on calling upon the 
Solicitor, he ascertained in very general terms that certain ex- 
aminations into the whiskey affairs of his district were in prog- 
ress. Of details he learned nothing, except that the depart 
ment had knowledge of frauds being perpetrated. With his 
previous experience of the ease with which the department 
had been managed, it is not a matter of wonder that in the 
first instance he was not alarmed. 
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To show his ready methods of dealing with such subjects, 
and how lightly he regarded the extensive frauds on the reve- 
nue, of which he of course had knowledge, it is worth record- 
ing that he actually proposed that the Solicitor should turn 
the whole case of the St. Louis distillers over to him at 
once, as a matter properly falling within his official duties. 
He knew them, he could manage them, and beyond ques- 
tion, if they had been guilty of fraud, he could recover more 
money from them personally, in view of exemption from ex- 
posure and seizure, than could ever be collected by the law; 
so he declared. 

As further evidence of the perfect freedom he felt in making 
propositions to the Treasury Department, in regard to matters 
of this kind, he proceeded to say, that in no event would it be 
an advantage to accept his resignation, since he could exert 
more political influence west of the Mississippi than any other 
man. Next, as if to emphasize his previous easy methods of 
dealing with grave matters of fraud, he went on to say that 
he had been and was a strong third-term man. The scheme to 
make General Grant President again would, however, in his 
judgment, fail. If it did, he should surely be for Bristow, and 
would be glad to give him the benefit of his full support. 

Upon the President’s return, toward the last week in April, 
he was fully advised by Secretary Bristow of the rapid progress 
which had been made in unearthing the ring. He took great 
interest in the matter, and gave hearty co-operation. He 
said he had been thinking much on the subject during his ab- 
sence, and had been trying to determine in his own mind who 
of those he knew in St. Louis would be the best men with 
which to replace the unworthy ones. He made special in- 
quiries as to the evidences of neglect or guilt against a num- 
ber for whom he had long had most friendly feelings, and 
expressed himself as surprised and personally outraged at 
their conduct, and determined to promptly remove them. 

From the time of MecDonald’s visit, the ring in St. Louis 
began to show signs of increased uneasiness. The distilleries 
were put in honest working order, ready for what they supposed 
would be a sudden inspection by some new hands. Of the real 
nature of the case made against them none had a suspicion. 
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When the returns of officers and distillers at the three cities 


were called for by the Solicitor, in spite of the fact that they 
were taken in moderate instalments, the clerks in charge of 
records learned that some move of an unusual character was 
progressing. It is doubtful whether these records had ever 
before been examined since they were taken from the mails 
and deposited in the files. Thus a week before the seizures, 
a report gained circulation that St. Louis, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee were to be “ struck.” 

The ignorance of the local officers, who had never before 
found any difficulty in warning the distillers, partially allayed 
the fears of the latter, and positive denials of any move by 
several newspaper correspondents who had inquired at the 
office of Internal Revenue, though exceedingly inaccurate as 
the sequel showed, were of great value in quieting the ring 
while evidence was accumulating, both through the compari- 
son of records and the continued observations on the Western 
theatres of action. 

The fact that Mr. Colony had withdrawn his force of watch- 
men also gave them confidence, and so far removed their fears 
that fraudulent operations were in measure resumed. Their 
spies could hear of none of the known agents of the depart- 
ment in town, and the usual sources of full official information 
from Washington discovered no signs of any concerted move- 
ment. Toward the close of the investigations several mem- 
bers of Congress from the Northwest, whose “ constituents ” 
had become alarmed over indications that their business was 
to be interfered with, called at the department and at the 
White House to learn what was going on, and unconsciously 
to illustrate the perfect unconcern with which under our sys- 
tem members of Congress step in between the government and 
thieves, if the latter only belong to “the party.” At the 
White House these members learned in a vague way that 
movements of some kind were in progress, and their fears were 
aroused. At the Internal Revenue office they were assured 
that it was all quiet along the Lakes. The total information 
acquired caused the uneasiness among their “ constituents ”’ to 
increase, but beyond this no harm was done. 

The last week was one of great anxiety at the department. 
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It had finally been decided to move on the ring in the three 
cities on the same day. While the seizures could not be 
evaded even though the full character of the move became 
known, it was on many accounts most desirable that the enemy 
should be surprised. 

Since, under the law, seizures could be made only by au- 
thority of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and by 
officers of his service acting under him, the question of a 
change in the head of that office was taken into consideration. 
There was no belief entertained and no evidence found to show 
that Mr. Douglass had any relations with the ring. It was 
certain, however, that the secrets of his office had been be- 
trayed, and it had become apparent that much carelessness 
attended the application of the tests and guards provided to 
detect and prevent fraud. It was decided that a change should 
be made, and Ex-Senator Pratt was selected by the President, 
and the position offered him. He could not reach Washington, 
however, for a week, and everything was ready for seizure. 
Delay might do serious damage. It was then determined to 
open the whole matter to Mr. Douglass, and let the blow fall 
at once. He entered promptly and heartily into the work, and 
the plan for seizure and the orders for it were immediately 
prepared. On Friday night, May 6th, three parties left Wash- 
ington, one for St. Louis, one for Chicago, and one for Milwau- 
kee, with full instructions to seize distilleries and rectifying- 
houses in those cities. So secret was the management, that 
when, on the following Monday, May 10th, the order was exe- 
cuted, not a proprietor at any point was expecting such a 
proceeding. A few were awaiting search and had thoroughly 
prepared their premises for it, but none of them could under- 
stand the grounds upon which distilleries and rectifying-houses 
in unquestionably honest and legal condition were thus sud- 
denly seized. 

After the seizing parties had left Washington, a telegram in 
cipher from St. Louis announced that the ring had fathomed 
the movement and would doubtless be found fully prepared on 
Monday, and so the additional advantage of entering the es- 
tablishments unexpectedly would be lost. This telegram con- 
tained the information that a despatch had come over the wires 
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from Washington to a prominent distiller, saying, “ Lightning 
will strike on Monday. Inform our friends in the country.” 

This startled those in the secret, and it was accepted as 
positive proof that the department was betrayed by some one 
holding a most confidential position. Energetic efforts were at 
once put forth to discover the author, but at first without suc- 
cess. The mystery deepened when it was ascertained that on 
the following Monday none of the distillers or rectifiers exhib- 
ited any knowledge of the general move. Finally the problem 
was solved, but not until the harmless telegram, as it turned 
out to be, had attracted universal attention. 

The despatch, however, is connected with an interesting 
chapter in this history. Before the Secretary had formed any 
definite plan for discovering the frauds, he was assured by sev- 
eral large manufacturers and dealers, known by the depart- 
ment to be honest, of co-operation in any attempt he might 
make to check the frauds that were fast destroying their busi- 
ness. Just as the St. Louis movement was in its incipiency, 
and when the least knowledge of its details would probably 
defeat it entirely, fresh appeals were made to the Secretary by 
several large liquor-houses for protection from the rapidly in- 
creasing illicit traffic. A delegation of Western distillers noti- 
fied him of their intention to visit Washington for the purpose 
of laying before the department and the President what they 
knew of the frauds, furnishing this knowledge to the press, 
and demanding action. To keep these interests quiet, several 
of the leading firms were made acquainted with the fact that 
the Secretary had begun certain operations with which, if they 
would be patient and observe silence for a few weeks, he be- 
lieved they would be entirely satisfied. Of details they knew 
nothing. Three gentlemen known to the Secretary, and ac- 
quainted with all branches of the liquor traffic, were asked for 
such information in regard to the methods of fraud as they 
possessed or could gather, and furnished most valuable mate- 
rial. Having no idea of the magnitude of the movement in 
progress, they still knew it was expected the ring would be 
overthrown, and so were content. One of these gentlemen 
passed through Washington the day parties started to make 
the seizures. Naturally he made inquiries as to the general 
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progress of the secret campaign, and was told the blow would 
fall on Monday. Before leaving for New York, he sent the 
telegram which so soon became notorious, not to any member 
of the ring, but to those who were aiding in its overthrow. 

The facilities for obtaining information had become so good 
for those in St. Louis who were working against the ring, that 
this “lightning” telegram, without signature, fell into their 
hands, and was at once sent back to Washington, where it 
played its undesignedly sensational part before the public. Its 
real origin was not discovered for several weeks after the cul- 
mination of the movement. It caused many anxious hours at 
Washington before the telegraph began to bring in the results 
of the first day’s open battle. A great weight was lifted from 
those who had thus far planned and watched and labored 
through ten exciting weeks, when the news came that the 
surprise might be called complete. While few had been caught 
in the act of running crooked, fewer still had ceased such op- 
erations until their character and extent were discovered. Of 
the chief evidence against them, and that upon which the seiz- 
ures in all quarters were made, the guilty parties knew noth- 
ing. They were wholly ignorant of the fact that their methods 
of fraud had been discovered, and the evidence of them traced 
through the official records and fully established. The dis- 
covery of these, heretofore hidden, was, after all, the crowning 
success and distinguishing feature of the whole movement. It 
not only struck down those immediately discovered, but it fur- 
nished the means of. testing the transactions of every distillery 
and rectifier in the land. At a blow it completely shattered 
the ring throughout the country. 

Had every one of the distilleries seized been informed of the 
movement in progress, after the end of four weeks’ work, none 
would have escaped. The investigation after that date, as has 
been seen, was such as would not have been greatly hindered 
by full knowledge on the part of the guilty that it was in 
progress. As a matter of fact, several establishments were 
subsequently seized, which at the time were not running. As 
may be imagined, the surprise of the proprietors was great. 
This changed into astonishment when they became aware of 
the nature of the evidence against them, and this, in turn, gave 
way to consternation at the wide reach of the movement. 
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At the end of the first day’s public operations, sixteen of 
the largest distilleries of the country, and a like number of 
prominent rectifying-houses, were in the possession of the 
government. These were the chief ring establishments at 
its principal centres, — St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 
It was not, however, until the third day that the real nature 
of the blow which had fallen was generally comprehended. 
As other distilleries and rectifying-houses were taken, and it 
was seen that the receivers as well as the manufacturers of 
the illicit product had been discovered, and fraudulent pack- 
ages seized in every important city from Boston to Galveston, 
and from points in Central Texas to Milwaukee, the whiskey 
ring of the country recognized the complete overthrow of its 
fraudulent business. It turned frantically toward the officials 
it had controlled, and who had shielded and saved it so long, 
only to find them helpless. It appealed to the politicians, to 
whom it had rendered previous service, to find that scarcely 
one of them dared even to write or telegraph on the subject. 
One representative telegraphed to a senator, asking him to 
obtain a stay of proceedings for one firm; but the senator 
simply referred it to the treasury, without a word, except of 
excuse for doing even that. Washington politicians had been 
taking new lessons in political science for some time from 
Secretary Bristow, and made up their minds that, while he was 
moving actively in such work as he had in hand, it would be 
prudent for them to stand neutral for a time. The message to 
them from the department and the people commanded non- 
interference with an authority which they dared not even 
appear to question. For once, the political machine stood still. 
For many years there had been no cases of defrauding the 
government so flagrant but representatives or senators could 
be found to hasten into the department in the interest of the 
perpetrators. But now the treasury was clear of this hin- 
drance. A few of this class of political attorneys started for 
Washington; but the signs of popular feeling either turned 
them back, or aside to the watering-places. 

Meantime the treasury was active. It had captured the 
enemies’ positions over half a continent. Could it hold them? 
Henceforth its work must be in the sight of the guilty. Bold- 
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ness, untiring energy, and activity could alone bring success. 
In all quarters investigations went on day and night. Impor- 
tant evidence accumulated with startling rapidity. First, the 
whole system of fraud was revealed ; and next, many official 
abettors, or, more accurately, perhaps, official heads of the 
ring, were discovered. Officers of the courts and all grades 
of revenue officials and employees were found to be implicated. 
Each had a price formally fixed and regularly paid. As the 
inquiry progressed, unmistakable signs appeared of former full 
and free communication with Washington. 

The treasury pushed its work with vigor, until, as it has 
finally joined issue with the ring in the courts, its presentment 
is about as follows : — 


Appraised value of property seized 3 . $1,500,000 
Assessed against illicit spirits . ; ; . 1,600,000 
Amount of suits on gaugers’ bonds : ; 250,000 
Total , ; . : . $ 3,350,000 
The indictments were these : — 
Distillers : ‘ ; . , . 47 
Rectifiers . . . , ° 5 . 60 
Wholesale dealers. ‘ ; . : 10 
Other private parties . : ‘ ‘ . oo . 
Gaugers : , , i , ; 68 
Store-keepers ° 7 
Supervisors of internal revenue 2 
Collectors 4 
Deputy collectors 5 
Total . , , : ‘ 238 


The law regulating the collection of the whiskey tax would 
be effective against fraud if the officers charged with its exe- 
cution were honest. A dishonest store-keeper at a distillery 
could allow two quick fermentations in the time the law pre- 
scribed for one,and permit the distiller to so keep his books as 
to show but half or even a less proportion of his real production. 
A gauger at a rectifying-establishment could allow entries of 
spirits never received to be made on the books, and refrain at 
will from cancelling stamps upon lots ready for shipment. 
And when the collectors and supervisors, and their chief depu- 
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ties and assistants, not only winked at such neglect, but made 
the tenure of subaltern offices conditional upon them, the 
facilities for fraud were practically unlimited. 

The greater portion of it was perpetrated by one of two 
methods,—the duplication of packages, or the shipment of 
large packages, for which check stubs representing only small 
amounts were retained. 

Under the first method, a distillery would sell fifty barrels, 
for instance, of regular tax-paid spirits to a rectifying-house. 
There it would be emptied. Instead of cancelling the stamps, 
the gauger would either allow the barrels to go back to the 
distiller, or suffer the stamps to be removed and returned. 
Under cover of these stamps a shipment would be made to 
some distant city, and thus fifty barrels paying no tax would 
be disposed of. In some cases the stamps were a second time 
returned, and a third shipment made under them to some other 
point. The second method was made possible by the form and 
the system of keeping the record of stamps. The latter were 
printed with stubs attached, and issued to gaugers for use. 
Each stamp would protect any number of gallons which the 
gauger could be prevailed upon to fill in. A _ reetifier might 
buy one hundred packages, containing forty gallons each, and 
apply for stamps to cover four thousand gallons. The gauger 
might report them as contained in four hundred packages of 
ten gallons each. But instead, eighty gallons could be put into 
each package, and the stamp filled to cover them, while the 
record on the stub charged the rectifier with only ten-gallon 
packages. With the three hundred and fifty remaining stamps 
twenty-eight thousand gallons of illicit spirits could be placed 
on the market. Commissioner Pratt reports this as by no 
means an extreme case. By either method, the opportunity 
for fraud was boundless. One house was found where fifty- 
three thousand gallons were put on the market by false stubs, 
in a single week ; and another house testified that it manufac- 
tured two hundred and twenty-five thousand gallons a month, 
and that half its entire annual product was “ crooked.” 

From the best estimates made up to the present time, the 
ring, at the date of its capture, was defrauding the government 
at a rate little, if at all, below three millions of dollars annually. 
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When the blow first fell, there was general consternation in 
the ranks at which it was directed. Then followed a brief 
recovery, and short season of defiance, as the distillers turned 
to those in official station upon whom they had been accus- 
tomed to depend for relief. But when they ascertained that this 
corrupt official power was broken and could avail nothing, they 
were in despair over the situation, and filled with resentment 
toward the powerless men who had promised them protection. 

The false officials nourished their courage for a few days by 
affecting to whistle the movement down the wind as something 
done by new men for effect, which would speedily come to 
nothing. 

The Treasury Department soon put an end to all dreams of 
the ring that their troubles would easily pass through interfer- 
ence at Washington ; but while some advocated full surrender, 
the bolder spirits controlled, and both sides prepared for a 
bitter struggle. 

The Secretary had moved with great caution. He had per- 
sonally reviewed the testimony in each case where seizure was 
contemplated, and before it was ordered had satisfied himself 
that a legal case existed which could be made good, without 
the additional evidence that subsequent investigation and the 
possession of the establishment and its books might give. But 
there was no rest here. The seizures accomplished, the whole 
force at the command of the department was set actively at 
work to gather additional evidence, and, with the light already 
thrown upon its operations, to follow every trace which could 
be discovered, and explore all.the dark corners of ring trans- 
actions. ‘The secrecy which had been necessary from the first 
inside the department had limited its working force, as has 
been seen, to the Solicitor and a few trusted assistants. It was 
now extended so as to embrace the full machinery of the office 
of Internal Revenue. The Solicitor continued to assist, using, 
as before, the special treasury agents, and under the new com- 
missioner, his office and that of the Solicitor worked their 
combined forces vigorously in perfect accord and with great 
effect, and from this time Mr. Pratt became one of the most 
earnest actors in the movement. 


A force of clerks was organized by Mr. Pratt, and under 
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direction of the proper experts, the returns of every distiller 
and rectifying-house in the country were compared with the 
returns which were intended to be a check upon them, and with 
the transcripts taken from the books of wholesale dealers in every 
important city in the country. Every package of spirits which 
appeared on any of these returns was traced, and its honest or 
fraudulent character ascertained. The discovery of the methods 
of fraud had placed the distillers, the dealers, and the cor- 
rupt officials at the mercy of the department. Had every man 
engaged in collecting testimony at the West been withdrawn, 
the seizures could still have progressed through the discoveries 
which this comparison of records afforded, so fully had the 
system of fraud and the tests for its disclosure been mastered. 

The fact that fraud, had been committed on so vast a scale 
was sufficient moral evidence of the guilt of revenue officers. 
The false returns of gaugers and store-keepers afforded legal 
proof of their complicity ; while collectors and supervisors, and 
their assistants, were clearly responsible for a neglect which, 
under the law, would subject them to criminal prosecution, even 
though their guilt was not that of actual participants. The 
prompt removal of all grades of officers through whose neglect 
the frauds had been made possible was absolutely necessary, 
was at once asked by the Secretary, and agreed to by the Pres- 
ident. While the question of succession was in some cases 
still pending, the accumulation of evidence began dimly to dis- 
close the forms of prominent citizens and officers of the law in 
close relation, at least, to the transactions of the ring. Abun- 
dant reasons were developed for distrusting the District Attor- 
ney’s offices in the three cities, and the problem of dealing 
with suspected officials became more complicated. Citizens 
and officers who for long years had wielded great influence at 
home and at the White House, and in consequence of high 
standing there at the department also, and who at home were 
the directors of local political affairs, were suddenly held up 
to the nation in disgrace. The Secretary’s brilliant and effec- 
tive campaign, the magnitude of the fraud, the general collu- 
sion of officers, and the thoroughness of the exposure, fixed the 
attention of the entire country, and public sentiment was so 
strongly in sympathy with the movement as to neutralize for 
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the time every effort of the guilty parties to shield themselves. 
None dared interfere openly to save them. And at this stage 
of the movement the voice of the people, as heard through the 
press, made the Secretary impregnable. So great was the 
popular applause, that persons who were even then working 
vigorously to secure a third term deemed it necessary to write 
the President into the most active participation in the move- 
ment, and he was represented, through the procurement of 
these friends, as having suggested the raid, and written many 
of the telegrams directing it ; as having visited the Solicitor’s 
office night after night, reviewing the situation, and studying, 
and sending messages. That he did none of these things is 
now well known, though his co-operation was hearty through- 
out the early stages of the work. 

That his friends should deem it necessary to give him a 
false prominence, and present him as the originator and leader, 
is suggestive of the strength of reform movements with the 
people, and the force with which public opinion was then driv- 
ing the politicians. 


The remaining weeks of May and the first of the summer 
were employed in energetic and well-rewarded efforts to dis- 
cover the guilty and obtain their indictments. During this 
work the local combinations and their political backers found 
opportunity to rally. They did not dare to come boldly into the 
light, but, standing back in the dark, they gained sufficient 
courage to watch, and plot, and strike as occasion offered. 

The efforts to remove unworthy or distrusted officers called 
all their machinations into play to find effective means of 
reaching the President. Under the guise of honest recom- 
mendation, and plausible objections to appointees desired by 
the Secretary, they partially succeeded in their efforts to crip- 
ple his movement. When entire State delegations in Congress 
contend stoutly for the right to appoint a page, messenger, or 
boy in the folding-room, we have a standard by which to meas- 
ure the heat and bitterness of a struggle involving millions of 
money, which politicians, intent on saving themselves or their 
guilty friends, waged over the selection of officials to replace 


those whose removal the President had made certain. This 
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contest caused delay at critical moments, and important advan- 
tages were lost for want of officers who could be implicitly 
trusted. In general, the guilty revenue officials of the lower 
grades were removed as fast as discovered. The Secretary 
himself could take the initiative and insist upon action there, 
but serious and damaging delay attended attempts to remove 
the collectors at several points; and as another department 
must be consulted, it was a still slower process to reach the 
officers of the courts. Some of these were not removed until 
many important cases had suffered considerably. 

The rings were now partially on their feet again, and with 
the assistance of able counsel, and all the forces they could 
rally, the struggle for life began. By common consent it was 
necessary to break down the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
corner-stone of defence was a persistent effort to poison the 
President’s mind against this officer and his Solicitor. This 
part of the campaign never flagged. It was planned with skill 
and executed with Satanic ingenuity. The Secretary felt its 
influence at every step; and no sooner had he baffled it in one 
form than it assumed new shapes and faced him on another 
line of approach. All the combinations named as arrayed 
against him at the time the move began became allied forces 
in this war; and all found as ready means of securing access 
to the President as the Secretary himself enjoyed. Even the 
Barnard letter, of which so much has been said on account of 
the indorsement, “ Let no guilty man escape,” was in fact a 
covert attack on the three prosecutors of the ring at St. Louis, 
Mr. Dyer, General Henderson, and Major Eaton. The first 
two were denounced to the President as his firm enemies, and 
the last as their tool. This letter, which has passed for honest 
dealing with the President, was the first attempt made to preju- 
dice him against the government counsel. The indorsement 
upon it was the earnest protest of an honest man against the 
intimation that he would screen the guilty. While the letter 
represented some disgraced members of the ring as implying 
by their threats that General Babcock was implicated with 
them, the President expressed the firmest faith in his inno- 
cence, and in that conviction wrote the indorsement, as an 
answer both to the insinuation that Babcock was involved, and 
that he himself would extend favors to the guilty. 
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The various forces of the opposition were at this time closing 
in upon the Secretary. While the President recognized the 
propriety of the general policy suggested by Mr. Bristow, the 
latter saw how obstacle after obstacle was placed in his way, 
through the secret influences exerted upon the President. 
There was delay when the greatest promptness was demanded ; 
and often where changes were asked, the new appointments 
were improperly controlled by manipulations to which the 
President was insensible. The indorsement came to the Sec- 
retary as a relief force to a garrison about to be overcome. 
To make it effective, its publication was deemed of the great- 
est importance, and the Secretary wrote the President, asking 
permission to give it to the press. The fact that this note re- 
mained unanswered caused much uneasiness. At the same 
time, the “ Sylph” despatch was adding serious difficulties to 
the situation. This telegram was to Joyce, and read: “I have 
succeeded. They will not go”; and the evidence collected 
showed beyond reasonable doubt that it was to notify the ring 
that he had succeeded in preventing two revenue agents, who 
had been ordered to investigate affairs at St. Louis, from going 
there. General Babcock was early apprised of it. His expla- 
nation, when taken in connection with other points of the evi- 
dence, was regarded as worse than useless at the department. 
The President, however, accepted it, and from this time his 
interest in the prosecution perceptibly diminished, and the at- 
tention he gave to all points which the ring presented became 
a serious obstacle and the cause of grave embarrassment. To 
such an extent did the President’s indifference and coolness 
appear, that in the first days of September the Secretary pre- 
pared his resignation, and went to Long Branch to place it in 
the hands of the President. To the few friends whom he con- 
sulted, he stated his conviction that the ring, and the politi- 
cians who were seeking to defend it, were exercising such 
influence upon the President as in the end would inevitably 
defeat the movement; that while the President intended to 
do only right, his mind was so continually poisoned with the 
falsehoods which were deliberately coined to block the way of 
the prosecution, that he was wholly discouraged, and altogether 
convinced it was of no use to push the matter any further, The 
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“ Sylph”’ telegram had produced coolness, and aroused opposi- 
tion which seemed insurmountable. Certain delays in removing 
disloyal or dishonest officers at several important points con- 
vinced him that in the end the ring would triumph, and for these 
reasons he had decided to resign. To the credit of the Presi- 
dent, the consequent interview ended in a full understanding, 
and the Secretary returned to his work with renewed courage. 
Such was the situation only four months after the blow was 
struck, and before any of the principals had been brought to 
trial. At that early day it required the shock of a resignation 
tendered because a Cabinet officer felt himself unsupported in 
an effort to punish thieves, to arouse the President to a sense 
of the position he had taken under the lead of false advisers. 
This sunshine for the Secretary was of brief duration. The 
entire army of those opposing him approached the President 
through countless avenues, and in endless variation asserted 
Babcock’s innocence, the Secretary’s ambition, his desire to 
strike down the President through his private secretary, or 
even by entering the Executive household if need be, in order 
Me to further that ambition, and the immense harm his exposures 





were inflicting on the party. On one hand, detectives reported 
falsehoods ; on the other, high dignitaries of the party de- 
nounced the course that held up corruption to the public gaze 
as a blow at Republicanism. 


The character and the power of the attempts to crush the 
Secretary will best appear from a brief consideration of some 
of the schemes which were most prominent. 

After the indictment of McDonald and Joyce, the President 
visited St. Louis, accompanied by Babcock. Wide circulation 
was given to a statement that neither he nor General Babcock 
would consent to have any communications with either of these 
named, and had refused their cards. There were reasons dis- 
closed in the evidence collected that made it seem prudent to 
watch McDonald, Joyce, and Babcock. Mr. Wilson accord- 
ingly wrote to Mr. Henderson, requesting that this might be 
done; adding, that the whole conspiracy must be explored 
from bottom to top. This last word left room to insert after it 
the letters “ W. H.,” and it was subsequently interpreted to the 
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President that these letters stood for White House, and the 
letter itself showed clearly that Wilson had ordered detectives 
set to watch the President while he was in St. Louis. Wil- 
son’s letter had been stolen from Mr. Henderson and given to 
Joyce. The latter passed it to Babcock. Who executed the 
forgery of the letters “‘ W. H.” is not known; but once done, 
it was made the basis of a settled and persistent attempt to 
secure the removal of Solicitor Wilson. The interpolated let- 
ter was kept in possession of the ring for some time before the 
attention of the President was called to it, and finally advan- 
tage was taken of Wilson’s absence to press home the manu- 
factured case against him. The President was informed in 
regard to it, and was much excited by the idea that he had 
been followed by detectives. The conspiracy worked well, and 
would doubtless have succeeded, but for the fact that at the 
very point of success Wilson returned, and showed conclu- 
sively that the original letter contained no interlineation, and 
would not bear the false construction given it. This is in brief 
the history of an effort to remove Solicitor Wilson, and in- 
volve him and the Secretary in a charge of setting spies to 
watch the President. In this work some of Babcock’s nearest, 
shrewdest, and most influential friends took an active and ear- 
nest part. 


Strange and mortifying as it may appear, there is no resisting 
the conclusion that the Attorney-General’s office, at an early 
day, became active in the attempt to prevent, first, the trial, 
and afterwards the conviction, of General Babeock. The points 
of this effort are clear. 

After the discovery of the “* Sylph’’ despatch, and its identi- 
fication as General Babeock’s, and when it became known that 
District Attorney Dyer was ready to go before the grand jury 
with this and other evidence collected, to show General Bab- 
cock’s complicity, the Attorney-General sent for Mr. Dyer, and, 
after consultation over the case, by which he ascertained the 
latter’s belief in Babcock’s guilt, he directed Dyer to send all 
the evidence to him, that he, as Attorney-General, might 
determine whether there was sufficient ground for taking the 


case before the grand jury at all. Here was an unheard-of 
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interference. In cases of this character, the officers of the 
Treasury Department, and not the Attorney-General, are, by 
law, charged with conducting them. Such interference was, 
in itself, an official impertinence, to say nothing of its other- 
wise remarkable character. The District Attorney, however, 
declined to take the evidence to Washington, and this first 
attempt to break down the prosecution failed. 


The military court, and the Attorney-General’s action in con- 
nection with that, was the next important move in the same 
direction. While the Avery trial was in progress in November, 
General Babcock was earnest in his directions to have matters so 
arranged as, at all hazards, to prevent his being called to St. 
Louis. This was disclosed by his cipher despatches:to Mr. 
Luckey, the President’s secretary, who, curiously enough, was 
on the ground, carefully watching the progress of affairs, and 
reporting daily to General Babcock. On the last day of the 
Avery trial, a number of telegrams were read, apparently in- 
volving General Babcock. The next day, when the evidence 
closed, he telegraphed Mr. Dyer, demanding to be heard. His 
previous despatch to Mr. Luckey, insisting that matters should 
be arranged so as to prevent his being called to St. Louis, 
was in most difficult cipher. The demand upon Dyer to be 
heard was given to the country through the Associated Press. 
The reply to it could only be, that no opportunity for a hearing 
would be possible till the next trial. Upon receiving this, 
General Babcock, as he had the right to do, demanded a 
military court of inquiry; and the President, encouraged to a 
certain extent by the Attorney-General, determined to take the 
case out of the hands of the civil courts and turn it over to a 
military tribunal. General Babcock’s right to such a court 
was not questioned by any member of the Cabinet; but the 
President’s blunt proposition to suspend civil proceedings, and 
give the whole case into the hands of the military court, was 
stoutly objected to, and the President himself finally made to 
see its illegality and impropriety. 

On the 3d of December, the grand jury at St. Louis being 
then engaged upon the case of General Babcock, and his 
speedy indictment expected, the President called a special 
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Cabinet meeting, to consider the application for the court of 
inquiry. The proceedings of that meeting, and the adjourned 
one which followed the next day, are only known in outline. 
It was stormy from the first, and it was with difficulty that 
open and sharp rupture over the President’s proposition was 
prevented. Members of the Cabinet, not by any means in 
accord with Secretary Bristow in regard to the policy of his 
prosecutions, saw, with painful clearness and alarm, that the 
administration could not stand before the public if a break 
occurred on the points under consideration ; and an adjourn- 
ment was skilfully secured in season to avoid it. The Presi- 
dent had opened the meeting with a declaration of his absolute 
confidence in the innocence of General Babcock, which was 
given in such tone and manner as made it evident he meant to 
varry with his words a sharp rebuke to Bristow. With exceed- 
ing bitterness, he charged that experts had been sent out by 
the Treasury Department to identify Babcock’s handwriting in 
the suspicious telegrams. In the same tone and manner he 
announced his intention to have the Attorney-General telegraph 
St. Louis, suspending all civil proceedings against Babcock, 
and turning the case over to the military court. The law 
officer of the government did not oppose this. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, at the risk of open rupture, protested against 
the step, and finally it became possible to discuss the question 
at considerable length. The result was an agreement that the 
matter should be postponed for a day, until the Attorney-General 
could consult authorities and prepare a formal opinion. 

Mr. Pierrepont was too good a lawyer to be willing to for- 
mally advise the President in the direction of his desires. 
Through much talk and many explanations, the next day’s 
consultation of the Cabinet opened without a storm. The 
Attorney-General presented the legal difficulties, and Secretary 
Bristow supported him strongly ; and finally the President was 
brought to see that the case could not properly be taken from 
the civil court, though, by common consent, it was agreed that 
the military inquiry should proceed. While the Attorney- 
General saw no way of superseding the civil proceedings by 
formal order, he at once gave such directions as would indi- 
rectly accomplish the same result. Informing Dyer that the 
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military court did not restrain him in the performance of any 
duty which the law imposed, — a sufficiently strange declaration 
from an Attorney-General in time of peace, — he, nevertheless, 
ordered that the documentary and other evidence collected by 
the District Attorney, together with the names of all witnesses, 
be sent to Chicago, and thus the whole case virtually turned 
over to this military tribunal, which had no power to punish, 
and could only express an opinion on the subject of the inquiry. 
To this demand —to his honor be it recorded — Mr. Dyer 
refused to accede, and called the Attorney-General’s attention 
to the fact that such an order could not be executed without a 
contempt of the court at St. Louis. 

The military court met at Chicago, December 9th. The 
Judge-Advocate, into whose hands, had Mr. Pierrepont’s order 
been executed, all the evidence against General Babcock would 
have fallen, being, as the President was afterwards assured, a 
gentleman who held confidential relations to General Babcock, 
in connection with business transactions, no scheme could 
have been devised by desperate men better calculated to defeat 
the cause of justice. On the 9th, the grand jury at St. Louis 
returned a true bill against Babcock, for conspiracy to defraud 
the revenue. It only remained for the court of inquiry to sus- 
pend proceedings, and its dissolution followed. The temper of 
the law officer of this court toward the civil officers at St. Louis 
is well illustrated by his report of proceedings, as forwarded to 
the War Department, in which he twice attacks Mr. Dyer for 
disobeying the Attorney-General in not sending evidence to 
Chicago. 


If the history of the whole case be searched through, crowded 
as it is with mortifying interferences in favor of the guilty, 
nothing more reprehensible or remarkable can be found than 
the circular letter sent by the Attorney-General to the district 
attorneys at Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

It should be remembered that the Attorney-General was not 
charged by law with the management of these cases. This 
was vested in the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. He would have travelled no 
further out of his way, had he addressed a circular letter to 
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foreign ministers. He did not even consult the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The letter, as will be remembered, was one 
virtually forbidding district attorneys to allow accomplices to 
turn state’s evidence, under promises of immunity. Mr. 
Pierrepont did not even inquire of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or his Solicitor, who was conducting the trials, 
whether any considerable number of persons had been thus 
accepted as witnesses, but sent the letter, contravening the 
long-established rule relating to the testimony of accomplices in 
criminal cases, in response —as he himself stated in a letter 
addressed to the House of Representatives—to newspaper slips 
and private letters which came to the President and himself. 

The fact is, that these stories of immunity were circulated 
and magnified by the prominent political influences of the 
ring, for the purpose of saving themselves. The President 
was made to believe that all distillers and lower grades of 
officers were to be released without punishment, if they would 
agree to swear against prominent politicians and high officials. 
He was assured it was a scheme, on a large scale, to obtain 
evidence upon which to enter his household, and with which to 
bring down his friends at the West. 

No one took more active part in this war against accepting 
any testimony of accomplices than the attorneys of General 
Babeock. Some of them were in Washington, and one of 
them figured prominently in the procurement and publication 
of the circular letter. As a matter of fact, at the time the 
President ordered it written, but one accomplice had been 
accepted as a witness, although the President himself, a month 
before, expressed the opinion, upon the question being submit- 
ted by Secretary Bristow, that no price in the way of immunity 

ras too great to pay for the capture of the political members 
of the ring at Chicago. And in this he went much further 
than the Secretary was inclined to go. Yet in the face of the 
fact, which could have been so easily ascertained, that only 
one person had been granted immunity, prompted by news- 
paper slips and personal statements, the Attorney-General, at 
the dictation of the President, wrote a secret letter which 
struck a vital blow at the success of some of the most impor- 
tant criminal cases then pending. 
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The particular circumstance to which the prosecution attrib- 
utes the origin of the circular letter is well worthy of atten- 
tion. A gauger named Everist, who was said to have personal 
knowledge of the forwarding of money by Joyce to Babcock, 
had been induced to leave the country. He fled to Italy, but 
was subsequently prevailed upon to return. He had reached 
Philadelphia, and made his statement to Mr. Dyer, who met 
him there. This fact was almost immediately made known to 
the Attorney-General and the President, and in less than an 
hour was in the possession of General Babcock. If Everist’s 
statement was accepted through his turning state’s evidence, 
Babcock’s case would be desperate. Unless all who watched the 
course of affairs in Washington, and from the vantage-ground of 
official position, misapprehended the matter, the circular letter 
was designed especially to affect Everist. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral himself, in his letter to the House of Representatives, said 
he had ascertained that General Babcock caused it to be copied 
from the President’s papers and made public. It went to the 
press from the hands of one of Babcock’s counsel then in 
Washington. The Attorney-General’s account of the letter 
as given to Solicitor Wilson, and by the latter repeated under 
oath, was in substance that the President directed him to write 
it, and upon seeing the draft, asked him to make it stronger by 
so changing it as to forbid immunity being extended to any 
accomplices. The judiciary committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in a unanimous report, thus alluded to the effect 
of the letter on the Babcock case : — 

“It is alleged that the letter of the Attorney-General had the effect 
of suppressing testimony in a recent important case ; that the defend- 
ant in that case understood it would have that effect, appears from 
the fact stated by the Attorney-General, that ‘such defendant, dis- 
trusting perhaps the District Attorney at St. Louis, surreptitiously 
made it public.’” 

In view of the main facts already stated, it is unnecessary 
to quote the severely condemnatory resolution of the Judiciary 
Committee, passed by a non-partisan vote, and reported to the 
House of Representatives. The manner in which the Depart- 
ment of Justice was used in the wide conspiracy to defeat the 
conviction of prominent offenders is sufficiently apparent. 
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The removal of General Henderson, the principal special 
counsel at St. Louis, is now well understood to have been a 
measure cunningly forced on the President by those plotters 
who, some with malignant intent, some with motives of personal 
interest, were ever seeking to use him to block the way of justice. 
Early in the summer, and before the trials began at St. Louis, 
the charge was made to the President that both Dyer and Hen- 
derson were his enemies, and was frequently repeated with 
emphasis. When in closing his fervent extempore speech in 
the Avery trial, Mr. Henderson referred to certain alleged 
Executive action, it is true that his words were capable of a 
construction making them a personal attack upon the Presi- 
dent. The moment they were called to his attention, he 
promptly disclaimed any such purpose. His associates, and 
others of prominent standing who were present, declared that 
no offensive interpretation was placed at the time upon these 
words. It is also worthy of note, that no question was raised 
over the matter for nearly a week after his speech had been 
made and the sharp points of it telegraphed. The President 
had not discovered how badly he had been treated till some of 
those busily engaged in the attempt to break down the Babcock 
trial had arrived from St. Louis. Then it was seen how glaring 
the insult had been; and the Attorney-General, assuming the 
charge to be true, with his ready pen sent an insulting message 
through Dyer to Henderson. Meantime the mind of the Presi- 
dent had been inflamed with exaggerated representations of 
the unfriendliness toward himself personally, on the part of 
those conducting the prosecutions. When the matter came up 
in Cabinet, and the exact words of Mr. Henderson were con- 
sidered and his personal hostility affirmed by the President, 
none could stand in the way of removal, especially as the 
mouth of the Secretary of the Treasury was closed by an offer 
on the part of the President to appoint whomever he would 
select to succeed Mr. Henderson. The only point the Presi- 
dent insisted upon was, that one whom he regarded as a per- 
sonal enemy should retire from public office. He did not stop 
to reflect upon the expediency or the propriety of introducing 
his personality into a jury trial. 

Thus the President had unwittingly performed new and val- 
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uable service to the ring. Mr. Henderson had the whole case 
in hand. He had studied the entire field, and the secret ma- 
chinery of the ring had been revealed under his careful re- 
searches. To rid themselves of him was to secure a relief 


whieh could come in no other way. It was shrewd play to 
ward off opposition on the part of Secretary Bristow, by ask- 
ing him to name a successor, for no one could step into the 
cases, master them while they were in progress, and become so 
efficient as Mr. Henderson had been. His removal was a great 
triumph for all the thieves yet untried. The President sup- 
posed he had only vindicated himself, whereas he had struck 
a severe blow at those bent on bringing the exposed Whiskey 
Ring to punishment. Beyond question, in this instance, he 
was urged on and effectively used by the ring. 


Nothing can better indicate the character of some of the vile 
agencies which were employed by the ring and the politicians 
to defeat the reform Secretary at every point, than a statement 
of the operations of its detectives. They worked industriously 
in Louisville to prove, and at length openly charged, that Gen- 
eral Bristow was a member of a large liquor firm ; that he, as 
District Attorney, had taken money for compromising whiskey 
suits; that he had passed cotton claims by which his family 
were largely profited ; that he had failed to prosecute a promi- 
nent officer whose deputy was a heavy defaulter, on account of 
family ties ; and that he had furnished secret Cabinet informa- 
tion toa prominent firm there for purposes of speculation. All 
.these stories were the result of active detective work performed 
by men whom it was necessary to pay liberally. Three or four 
travelled through the interior of the State, trying to gather 
evidence of fraudulent transactions in mules, while others 
worked on cotton claims, and others still on army stores, One 
set schemed for weeks to show that, as an officer in the field, 
Colonel Bristow had retained money levied on disloyal citizens. 
And one, more enterprising than the rest, after tracing the 
Secretary’s history back to his boyhood, affirmed that he had 
once robbed a store, and offered to furnish the proof. 

During the Babcock trial, many detectives were at work to 
weaken the case at St. Louis, by manufacturing charges against 
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the Secretary and the Solicitor. One was obtained to report 
directly to the Attorney-General. Another was engaged to 
frame a case against the Solicitor, and for this purpose invoked 
the aid of discharged secret-service employees in New York, 
and offered them “ big money ” for evidence to disgrace Wil- 
son. One stole private letters from the government counsel, 
and forged an addition to show that the Secretary and the So- 
licitor had set spies to watch the President. This was previous 
to the trial, and at a time when a grand-juryman was acting 
detective for the defence, and reporting all evidence taken to 
the White House. An officer, acting under New York officials, 
was daily exposing the evidence of the government counsel to 
the defence. One was there to swear that the Solicitor had 
given an officer five thousand dollars to make a case against 
Babeock. A noted detective scoured Illinois, and, as he 
claimed, gathered the necessary evidence to prove that Major 
Wilson, when United States attorney at Springfield, had ap 
propriated bail money to his own use. Another approached a 
distiller, and offered for eight hundred dollars to “set up” a 
case against Wilson that would ruin him. Detectives gained 
access to the President, and declared that in Wilson’s room at 
the Treasury they had seen and read the manuscript of an edi- 
torial for the ** New York Sun,” bitterly abusive of the Presi- 
dent and denunciatory of his course in regard to the whiskey 
trials ; and they went so far as to give him the general points 
of the article. They promised, in a few days, to bring the 
editorial in print. And this they did. It probably never oc- 
curred to the President that the points given him were such as 
appear in some shape in almost every issue of that journal, and 
he was thereafter never quite ready to dismiss the idea that 
this paper was partially edited at the treasury. This feeling 
was assiduously cultivated, and bore good fruit for the ring. 
These are a few illustrations of one extreme of the oppo- 
sition. The other was found among politicians of national 
standing. Their work was even more contemptible than the 
efforts of the detectives whom they employed. They sat close 
to the ear of the President, and talked of third term, of duty 
to party, of damage to party through unnecessary uncovering 
of fraud, of the evident ambition of Bristow, of his clear pur- 
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pose to ruin the reputation of the President and his family, and 
on such ruin step up to power. They denounced sham reform, 
styled it an affectation, and an insult to the President and the 
rest of his Cabinet. They sneered at the work of the treas- 

' ury through all the circles in which they moved, and filled 

the air of cloak-rooms at the Capitol and of private apart- 

| ments with mean insinuations which were worse than lies. A 

very common form of speech by an aspiring senator was, “Is 

it not significant that the Democrats are always decorating 

Bristow ?” 

There were Cabinet officers who bitterly condemned the 
whiskey war; there were others who at one stage of the case 
did not deem it prudent to be seen much with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. There were times when the President would 
barely recognize him, and times when social intercourse was 
broken off. The Secretary understood it all as the results of 
attempts made through a thousand channels to drive him from 
his work by annoyances which were unbearable. 

But time and again, when the schemers deemed success 
within their grasp, the Secretary swept their work away and 
faced them without flinching or sign of surrender, determined 
to complete the work in hand. 

At every appearance of these seasons of Executive coolness 
the question of resignation was considered by the Secretary. 
His keenly sensitive nature made him thoroughly alive to the 
awkwardness of holding a seat in the Cabinet where cordial 
relations had ceased to exist. Two considerations repeatedly 
overcame his purpose to withdraw: he felt that the Presi- 
dent’s bearing was caused by the false representations poured 
into his ear for a purpose, and that it was the result of one 
part of the struggle which the ring was making for life. The 
aim was to drive him from the Cabinet by indirection. To 
resign was to surrender. Understanding as he did, and as the 
President could not understand, the plotting in progress on all 
sides, the Secretary deemed it his duty to advise him fully, and 
so at intervals the President, seeing the truth, came into ac- 
cord with his Secretary again. The other consideration which 
determined him not to retire upon his own motion was the 
argument used by his friends, that he owed it to the country to 
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carry his work through, and never voluntarily abandon it till 
the ring he had exposed was punished. 


By the opening of the new year, the question of nominating 
General Bristow at Cincinnati had become prominent. — Its 
effect was to pile up obstacles and embarrassments in the path 
of duty he was pursuing. The entire machinery which two 
prominent candidates could wield was turned actively against 
him; and while it would not be accurate to say that they worked 
in the interest of the Whiskey Ring, yet they served all the pur- 
poses of allies. Their friends used every advantage of access 
to the President to arouse new jealousies, fan old prejudices 
into flame, and by all insidious flattery and ingenious forms of 
attack excite renewed hostility to the Secretary. These friends 
were allies of the Whiskey Ring in pushing Congressional in- 
vestigations against him, and the spectacle was presented of 
Republicans urging these inquiries forward after the Democrats 
themselves had become convinced that nothing could be shown 
to the diseredit of the Secretary. When the trial of Babcock 
came on, all forces heretofore named joined to denounce Mr. 
Bristow to the President for what they insisted was his evi- 
dent purpose to strike the official and personal family of Gen- 
eral Grant. The leaders of these combined forces had learned 
the spell which was to bring final victory. So long as their 
standard, inseribed  Bristow’s ambition involves Grant's 
ruin,’ was lifted up, their armies prevailed, and when it fell 
their forces were put to flight. So they rallied one and all to 
stay up the hands of these prophets of evil. Detectives, poli- 
ticians, plunderers of the revenue, candidates for the Presi- 
dency, disgraced officials, disappointed claim agents, and the 
representatives of many broken rings, gathered about this magic 
standard and held it up till the battle was done. Just in pro- 
portion as the people gathered about the courageous and sorely 
pressed Secretary did all these combinations redouble their 
efforts. The praise of the press was a fierce breath fanning 
their hate. The unmistakable evidence that the heart of the 
people was with him intensified those efforts by which the ma- 
chine so regularly and certainly defeats the popular will. 


But suddenly, as all these allied influences were about to 
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shout victory, there came unexpected defeat. The President 
had privately made known to a few his purpose to remove Mr. 
Bristow at the close of the Babcock trial, and without regard 
to its result. He had prepared a harsh and denunciatory let- 
ter demanding his resignation, and this was to be given to the 
press as his justification before the public for dismissing a 
man who, for purposes of his own ambition, had not scrupled 
to compass the ruin of the President and his nearest friends. 
Fortunately, there were real friends of General Grant who 
learned of this determination. They felt he had been misled, 
and that his decision was the triumph which the ring had long 
labored to secure. Some of them knew that those in whom 
the President reposed most confidence, and who had been most 
active against the Secretary, had really been false in their offi- 
cial relations. In this grave emergency, when the President 
was about to take a step fatal to himself and to the party, be- 
cause prompted and obtained by the ring, they determined at 
all hazards to open his eyes to the real character of some whom 
he had trusted most fully. The men who did this were not 
advocates of Mr. Bristow’s political advancement, and their 
course was prompted alone by friendship for General Grant 
and interest in the welfare of the party. These friends called 
on the President, declared to him that he had long been de- 
ceived by men about him; and as a proof of this assured him 
that his private secretary and an ex-secretary had been engaged 
in the Black Friday speculation; that they had lost a large 
sum in the transaction; and that the officer who had been se- 
lected as judge advocate of the Babcock court at Chicago was 
the trustee for settling the losses of his secretaries. The Pres- 
ident was overwhelmed with these developments, and the as- 
surances that they were fair indications of the treatment he 
had received from men he trusted implicitly. At that time he 
accepted the proofs and the statements. The relations of Mr. 
Bristow were then thoroughly and candidly discussed, and as 
a result the President sent for his Secretary, and such confes- 
sions and reconciliations followed as seldom pass between men 
in high station. General Babcock also left the White House. 
The Belknap impeachment, falling upon Republicans with start- 
ling effect at this same juncture, caused even those who had 
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denounced Mr. Bristow’s methods to turn eagerly toward him, 
thankful that in the storm bursting so suddenly upon the party, 
they could cling to him, — at least while it was passing. 

For a brief period the Secretary was allowed to prosecute his 
work in comparative peace. But such combinations as were 
bent on his destruction worked none the less actively and 
effectively because they labored in secret. 

A new element long scheming in this manner had come into 
the field with open defiance. This was composed of some of 
the chief politicians from the Pacific coast. In September 
Commissioner Pratt and Solicitor Wilson sent agents to San 
Francisco to uncover the Whiskey Ring existing there. Frauds 
to the amount of a million and a half of dollars were soon 
discovered. Late in the autumn the contest between the dis- 
tillers and the department had become intensely bitter. Two 
United States senators and a representative appeared as active 
defenders of the former. False charges were filed against the 
officers sent to investigate. Nearly all the Federal officers in 
San Francisco combined against them. The changes asked by 
the Treasury Department were delayed. Those finally ordered 
were such as gave the ring little concern. Promises made at 
the White House were reconsidered, and at length the Seere- 
tary found himself powerless to wage any further effective war 
upon the California Ring. Senator Sargent at length sue- 
ceeded in raising a direct issue between the President and 
Secretary, by demanding that certain officers should be 
dismissed, who, under the orders of the Secretary and Com- 
missioner, had done faithful service in unearthing the Cali- 
fornia Ring. The contest was sharp, and ended by the 
Secretary declining to make the removals, and partially con- 
vincing the President that they ought not to be made. The 
entering wedge of difficulty had, however, been firmly planted, 
and every day witnessed its advance till the final rupture came. 
The San Francisco Ring was thoroughly intrenched at home 
among corrupt officials, and defended before the President with 
brazen effrontery by members of Congress. It was a contest 
begun and carried on mainly under Commissioner Pratt. It 
was managed with ability and skill, and would have proved 
eminently successful but for the aid received from the sources 
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named. As a final result, its complications largely determined 
the retirement of the Secretary and the Commissioner. In this 
case, as so often before, the mind of the President was daily 
poisoned by falsehood, until at last, unconsciously, he did the 
bidding of the ring. 

Through the eight weeks preceding the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, the pressure against the Secretary increased in propor- 
tion as the contest waxed warm over the nomination. All 
influences heretofore pursuing him were united for final attack. 
His defeat would be salvation for many, and gain for all. But 
in the face of it the prosecutions went on, and day by day 
convictions of the ring were recorded. ‘The leaders in St. 
Louis were in prison, and few had escaped. Those at Chicago 
and Milwaukee were either convicted or sure to be. In spite 
of the obstacles which had been piled along his way, the ring 
was thoroughly disgraced and shattered over all the field of 
first attack. The time had come when the Secretary could 
retire without being exposed to the charge of abandoning the 
fight. ‘The increasing coolness of the President was clearly 
indicative of an approaching issue ; and so, to end the long bat- 
tle at this comparatively favorable moment, the President was 
informed by Mr. Bristow that immediately after the Cincinnati 
Convention he designed to tender his resignation. Four days 
after its adjournment the Secretary and the Solicitor retired,— 
without receiving a word of written or spoken thanks. A few 
days later Commissioner Pratt was driven out. It was fitting 
that one selected specially to aid in the beginning of the work, 
and who had prosecuted it vigorously and fearlessly through- 
out, should thus close his vors. Promotion for honorable 
services in this war differed fro. 1that bestowed after Appomat- 
tox. The more brilliant the service, the greater the portion 
of contumely and abuse. One by one the chief actors in it 
were called before the lines, despoiled of their insignia, and 
drummed out of the administration camp, while the hero of 
the country’s greatest war seemed to have been circumvented 
by strategy, captured, and put on duty in the prison-house of 
the rings. 


Thus ended the long campaign. The net pecuniary result to 
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government will be over one million dollars. Of two hundred 
and thirty persons indicted, about one hundred have pleaded 
guilty, about twenty have been convicted, a dozen have fled 
from the country, and only five have been acquitted. The 
cases of the others are pending in the courts. The Whiskey 
Ring of the entire country, except that on the Pacific coast, is 
broken up, and such checks and guards have been devised as 
will render these former methods of fraud impossible upon 
any extended scale. In casting up the grand result, to these 
figures must be added the moral value of the blows struck by 
Secretary Bristow for reform, the awakening of public senti- 
ment, the overthrow of a gigantic combination for evil, the full 
discovery of its long-practised modes, and the increase of 
several millions in the revenue during the year just closed. 
Had no money returns been received, and the campaign cost 
a million instead of thirty thousand dollars, which in round 
numbers was expended for that portion of the work performed 
by the Treasury Department, the gain to the government in the 
directions suggested would still be of immense value. 


The space which this plain presentation of the story has 
required forbids comment. At every step the facts supply it. 
In view, however, of recent attempts to fix reproach upon the 
Secretary and his former assistants, it is but just to him and 
them that certain statements be put on record. 

With the retirement of the Secretary came cessation of hos- 
tilities against the ring. To suspend all pending and incom- 
pleted action, and, so far as possible, procure pardon and 
remission for the convicted, was the next end in view. Since, 
from the first, misrepresentation of the Secretary had proved 
a most serviceable weapon, it was again brought into play. 
Henee arose the cry of a Bristow conspiracy, which sounded 
along the ranks of the ring till the edifying spectacle was _pre- 
sented of an apparent prosecution of the late Secretary and 
his assistants, in which they were treated as the leaders of a 
ring of conspirators against the President, his family, and his 


friends, where the witnesses were obtained by granting immu- 
nity, in the shape of continuance in office, to all who would 
testify against their former chiefs. 
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Every charge they have brought disappears before the truth. 
From the beginning of the movement till the resignation of 
the Secretary, the President was promptly and fully advised of 
its every feature, and especially of each indication that any 
near him, or of those who claimed his friendship, were in the 
slightest degree involved. And this was often done to the 
great injury of the prosecutions; for through General Babcock, 
his counsel, and those about him, the facts thus communicated 
were promptly placed in possession of the ring. After two or 
three marked instances of the damage thus inflicted upon the 
prosecution, most important testimony was discovered. The 
question arose whether it ought to be given to the President, 
in view of the certainty that General Babcock would at once 
receive it. The Secretary, upon being advised to withhold it 
for a time, peremptorily declined, on the ground that his duty, 
under the circumstances, was to deal loyally and frankly with 
the President, without stopping to forecast results. In this 
case, in less than an hour, General Babcock appeared at the 
department and showed his full knowledge of the matter. 

The Secretary has been charged with making his move as a 
sensational play for the Presidency. As a matter of fact, he 
was extremely unwilling to strike the three cities at once, lest 
he should be charged with seeking effect. His own plan was 
to deal with each establishment in succession, and avoid all 
unnecessary public mention of the work in progress. It was 
in spite of his expressed wishes that the move at the outset 
gained such notoriety in the press. And throughout the long 
struggle, by his peremptory order, facts that would have startled 
the country and brought him great applause were carefully 
withheld. 

The Presidency was a matter about which his most intimate 
friends could with difficulty approach him, until the press had 
made his name so prominent that it would have been affecta- 
tion to keep silence with them longer. There was no organiza- 
tion in Washington formed to promote or secure Bristow’s 
nomination. There were not more than six persons in the 
Treasury Department known to be earnestly for him. Nearly 
all the changes made, both in the department and through the 
country, on account of the whiskey war, resulted in the selec- 
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tion of men openly active for other candidates. The custom- 
houses, from New Brunswick to Mexico, and on the Pacific 
coast, were, with scarce an exception, against him. There 
were not a dozen revenue officers in the land who were known 
to favor him. He was simply executing the laws, and doing 
absolutely nothing beyond. 

If further evidence were needed to prove there was no 
organized Bristow movement in Washington, it can be found 
in the circumstances attending the preparation of his letter of 
resignation, as the Babcock trial was closing. The President's 
determination to remove him, and the fact that he had written 
a harsh and denunciatory letter demanding his resignation, 
had come to the Secretary’s knowledge. The triumph of the 
ring, and his own temporary discomfiture, seemed certain. 
For him it was a crisis of no common import. If he had 
powerful friends conspiring with him for the Presidency, then, 
surely, the occasion for their presence and advice had come. 
Certainly they must have been about him in this supreme 
moment. Here the truth again confounds slander. When 
the course he should take was discussed and decided, but 
four persons were with him. Two of these were present by 
accident, and none held prominent position. He had con- 
sulted only two others by letter. The question determined 
also bears pointedly upon the charge. Two forms of resigna- 
tion had been prepared,— one reciting facts, which would 
surely have excited the entire country, as all now can see. 
The other was a simple note, stating that, in obedience to the 
President’s request, he tendered his resignation. Great as 
was the provocation and the temptation, the Secretary himself 
decided that he would adopt the brief form, and trust the 
future for full vindication. 

The unprovoked and galling attacks following his retirement, 
inspired by the same combinations which had so long pursued 
him, might have excused his giving the truth to the country. 
The temptation to do this was increased, when the President, 
again deceived by the false representations of the ring, and 


again led blindfold by the politicians, seemed to countenance 
the general attack on Bristow and his friends. The high 
position taken by the Secretary against answering before a 
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committee of Congress was ridiculed as the pretext of a 
demagogue, who knew that if he should speak truthfully the 
facts would reflect nothing but credit on the President. The 
letter relieving Mr. Bristow from all obligation of secrecy, and 
calling upon him to testify, sounded well. But it was written 
with the full knowledge that in Cabinet Mr. Bristow had always 
taken such strong ground against the right of Congressional 
committees to inquire concerning Executive consultations, as 
to make it certain that he would not respond by testifying. 

When Solicitor Wilson was called, and testified so fully, the 
charge went out that Mr. Bristow had put him forward to tell 
the story. So far from this having any foundation in truth, 
the Ex-Secretary sent a messenger from New England, urging 
the Solicitor to disclose nothing which could be construed into 
a reflection upon the President, and to decline absolutely to 
touch upon the question of the President’s attitude. 

Since, from the first, Mr. Wilson had been charged with 
managing all the details of the case for the Secretary, and 
was his medium of communication with those who were con- 
ducting the prosecution, the very necessities of the situation 
made him acquainted with the President's course in regard to 
the whole matter, and with the Cabinet action thereon. No 
confidence was violated in thus informing him. Without the 
knowledge he could not have given the necessary directions. 
And when pressed by the committee, he alone, acting under 
the solemnity of an oath which bound him to tell not only the 
truth, but the whole truth, could decide the limits of his 
answer. 

As for the President, those who know the most of the secret 
history of this move are freest to declare that in no instance 
did he do anything designed by him to protect the guilty or 
impede the course of justice. That his acts and his delays 
often accomplished both is now painfully apparent. 

At the same time it is true that whenever the ring, by false 
representations, had developed serious Executive opposition to 
some feature of the prosecutions, or excited suspicion against 
the Secretary, the latter, until a late day, was always able to 
remove both, and disconcert the ring by a plain and coura- 
geous talk with the President. On these occasions General Grant 
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always inclined to the right. But the constant recurrence of 
such explanations, and the infamous character of the plottings 
which made them necessary, continually impeded the prosecu- 
tions and discouraged the Secretary. It is also true that on 
several occasions when he had decided to resign, the President 
insisted upon his remaining, and for a time thereafter the con- 
tingency of a resignation for such causes seemed to render the 
President alive to the situation. 

Considering the nature and influence of the forces arrayed 
against the Secretary, and the facilities they enjoyed for con- 
stant access to the President, it is scarcely a matter of wonder 
that at times his eyes were blinded and his deepest prejudices 
aroused. His final surrender to these influences is more diffi- 
cult to excuse. 

The ambition which Secretary Bristow did cherish was to 
accomplish something toward true reform in government. His 
was brave, honest, and modest labor toward that end, and that 
alone. The result attained would have been remarkable had 
all classes of government officers and Republican politicians 
given him hearty aid. In view of the desperate opposition 
encountered on all sides, the degree of success becomes a mat- 
ter of astonishment. What triumphs for practical reform might 
have followed had the Secretary been able to command that 
support which the letter of Governor Hayes gives promise of 
extending to all such workers ! 

The political student will see in this recital something far 
beyond the story. Mortifying as its main features are, they 
but truthfully reflect the whole management of the men inside 
politics. At his first step in the direction of reform, Secretary 
Bristow encountered them, and they stood across his path in 
battle array to the last. His success sprung directly from 
ignoring the usual methods by which frauds had been detected, 
calling unofficial persons to his aid, and directing their efforts 
through channels which were new to the ring and known only 
to his Solicitor in the department. Thus was he obliged to work 
at first outside of all regular official machinery in order to cir- 
cumvent thieves. And when by a bold sortie had he cap- 
tured the Whiskey Ring, he found himself in the position of a 
general who had taken a picket post and aroused an army. 
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Whichever way he turned, its watchful hosts confronted him. 
If he laid his hand upon the safe-burglars, upon plundering 
claim agents, upon the District Ring, upon the custom-house in 
New York, upon unfaithful officers in Washington, upon public 
robbers anywhere, the same lines of reserves moved forward 
to attack him. Senators, representatives, local politicians in 
swarms, the whole Washington lobby with its ramifications 
reaching every part of the land, thieves, detectives, officials at 
the White House, — such was the army which fought against 
the Secretary’s reform. In a word he encountered the combi- 
nations inside politics,—the machine. It belongs to every 
party in power. Its corruptions increase with years, and its 
strength does not decay with age. Numbers of both parties 
have been represented in every great fraud yet discovered in 
Washington. The old Indian ring of the days when Democ- 
racy ruled eclipsed all later efforts of Republican thieves. The 
palmy days of the Whiskey Ring were in Andrew Johnson’s 
time, for then the spirit tax was higher. Credit Mobilier had 
its Democratic participators; so of Black Friday and Pacific 
Mail; so of the District Ring, so of land jobs, and so of the 
Memphis and El Paso swindle. It was even impossible for 
Republican rascals to shake off Democrats when they came to 
rob the black man’s savings-bank. 

The machine, without regard to party, is corrupt. It com- 
mands either the active assistance or the silence of nearly all 
politicians. And these silent men are to-day the worst enemies 
of the Republic. They make it safe to defraud. They render 
it practically impossible to overthrow corruptionists. They 
would resent an accusation of participation in any of this rob- 
bery, yet are they accessories one and all. The machine of 
party is opposed to pure government. To those who control it 
reform is death. Not till the people rise in might and strike 
these political usurpers down, ‘will reform become possible. 
And it will remain impossible so long as the voters of the coun- 
try tolerate public men who, for the sake of party, rally to the 
defence of its political thieves. 

H. V. Boynton. 
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burg. Translated from the German by Joun J. LaLor and 
ALFreD B. Mason. 1750-1853. State Sovereignty and 
Slavery. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1876. 


At length the great work of Dr. y. Holst makes its appear- 
ance in an English dress. It is far from creditable to the 
American public that so long a time sheuld have been allowed 
to elapse before producing a translation of what is certainly 
the best book which any foreigner has yet written on the United 
States, if indeed it be not the best book which has ever been 
written on that subject, whether by foreigner or native. What 
Dr. v. Holst claims in his German preface, not given in the 
translation, is strictly true: “ So far as I know, there is as yet 
no work of the like range for which an equal amount of mate- 
terial has been collected, and in which that material has been 
so consciously worked.”’ It is equally true that no other his- 
torian has followed out the main lies of our historical devel- 
opment with so keen a logic or so independent a spirit; and 
more than this, the book is a model of simple treatment and 
vigorous style. 

Such a work was greatly needed, and it is mortifying to be 
obliged to confess that we know of no American who could 
have done it equally well. After the flood of trash which 
England and France have poured out with little variety for a 
century past on America and her institutions, it is beyond 
measure refreshing to find at last a man who knows what he is 
talking about and who attacks his subject in a way that com- 
mands respect. We commend the book without reserve to all 
American students; they will find in it an example of faith- 
ful study. We commend it to members of Congress; it is 
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not too deep for their average comprehension. We commend 
it to such of our professional politicians as may not be above 
the painful processes of self-instruction ; for them it will be 
healthy diet. We commend it to our Fourth of July orators ; 
without disrespect to them, we are free to say that Dr. v. 
Holst has written a far better centennial oration than any which 
the centenary has produced. We commend it to our clergy ; 
they will find in it some healthy views on the subject of pub- 
lic morality. We commend it to our lawyers and our law pro- 
fessors ; even they are not so complete masters of the science 
but that they may learn something from Dr. vy. Holst. This 
book deserves to be and will doubtless become the recognized 
handbook for all serious students of American history. 

If we praise for the moment without reservation, it is be- 
cause such drawbacks as will be noticed hereafter are not of 
a nature to diminish the usefulness of the work to American 
readers, who are sure to make a liberal allowance for a foreign- 
er’s failure to admire their institutions, and who may be trusted 
to be sharp-sighted enough when there is any question of in- 
justice done or attempted. They will find an amusement and 
a healthy intellectual exercise in seeking out for their own sat- 
isfaction the instances in which Dr. v. Holst has erred and 
where he shows the influence of prejudices which he has been 
at no pains to conceal. 

Even American critics will however find it difficult to con- 
vict the author of any serious misstatement. Dr. v. Holst is, 
on the whole, in spite of prejudices, surprisingly accurate. He 
is a striking instance of the advantage of education in a good 
school. Only Germany can teach such method. He has lived 
long enough in America to understand, if not to sympathize 
with, the ordinary American tendencies of mind. It is true 
that even the Professor’s wildest admirers can hardly claim for 
him a sense of humor that is absolutely acute, and his touch 
is not altogether that of Sainte-Beuve. His true German 
“sobriety of mind” condemns the American habit of meeting 
serious matters with a jest, and translates it into his book as 
a lack of moral sense. Perhaps he is right, and perhaps we 
Americans have in fact no very acute sense of moral duties, and 
kick against the prophets, including foreign moralists. If so, 
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this book will do good by the healthy rigor of its moral stand- 
ard. If, on the other hand, this apparent want of convictions 
is only superficial, we may wrap ourselves up in our virtue and 
treat criticism with good-humor. In any case it would be in 
the last degree foolish for us to quarrel with Dr. vy. Holst 
merely because that writer has, from an unfortunate superficial 
acquaintance with the exterior of Tammany Hall, imbibed some 
prejudices against our code of public morality, which we may 
hope would have yielded to a more intimate knowledge of the 
beneficent workings of that institution. Indeed, even among 
our own citizens, there are some who in the heat of political 
controversy are in the habit of saying as much if not more 
than Dr. v. Holst has said or intimated, in regard to a possible 
majority of their fellow-citizens, and, what is even worse, it is 
much to be feared that they mean what they say. 

If then we have any objection to offer in regard to Dr. v. 
Holst’s manner of meeting his subject, it is not that he has 
done us injustice. It is rather that, after a repeated reading 
of his work, in a spirit of faith which we rarely concede to the 
perusal of anything but “ original sources,” we are still in 
doubt what he means. In his preface to the American edition 
he says: “ Several European critics of my work have been of 
opinion that my judgment of the American system of govern- 
ment and its working is an almost unqualified condemnation, 
and I do not doubt that some American readers will receive 
the same impression.” But when we expect to hear the author 
go on to deny the justice of such an impression, and take 
pains to correct so unfair an inference, we find that he does 
nothing of the kind, but leaves us to grope our way in the dark 
as best we can. As a matter of fact, the book abounds in sharp 
criticism, not indeed unreasonable, but by no means flattering ; 
in frequent allusions to American shortcomings which are 
rarely counterbalanced by equally spontaneous praise ; in very 
liberal and even copious administrations of justice which are 
rarely tempered by mercy. Hence it is unquestionably true 
that the general effect left on the reader’s mind is that of un- 
qualified condemnation, as the foreign reviewers seem to have 
thought. Nine readers out of every ten would at once say that 
to them Dr. vy. Holst represents that class of European critics 
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which patronizes American history ; which considers Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, the Adamses, 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster as very well-meaning men, and as 
men of very respectable parts though of limited acquirements ; 
and which speaks of the American Constitution as an interest- 
ing political phenomenon in its way ; but always with the reser- 
vation implied or expressed that, as compared with the political 
development of Europe during the same period, say under the 
guidance of Friedrich Wilhelm III., v. Stein, v. Metternich, 
v. Brandenburg, v. Manteuffel, and v. Bismarck, that of 
America has little to show; her statesmen have been hardly 
more than respectable, and her development of political prin- 
ciples has been feeble, to say the least. Dr. v. Holst himself 
nowhere says this, and he says very much which to our minds 
implies quite a different opinion. There is nothing in his 
book, setting aside a certain occasional asperity of criticism, 
which could lead any careful reader to charge him with it. 
But by setting up an absolute political standard so high that 
no people of any age or country have ever approached it, he 
suggests the conclusion that America has proved a lamentable 
failure, and he has taken no pains to warn his readers from 
drawing such a conclusion. They have accordingly done so, 
as he himself has shown. This is, however, a matter of very 
little consequence to Americans, who are quite able to draw 
their own conclusions. And indeed the same thing may be 
said of Dr. v. Holst’s own views, should criticism succeed in 
deducing them from the context. The value of this work does 
not consist, to American readers, in the author’s political theo- 
ries, whatever they may be, but in his thorough mastery of his 
subject ; the sure hand with which he excludes all that is irrel- 
evant, and the clear statement of all that is important in fact 
or principle ; the rigid application of the laws of logic and 
morality to historical personages and phenomena; the keen 
analysis of character; the even-handed if sometimes unneces- 
sary severity with which justice is dealt out to parties and to 
party expedients. If the standard set up is somewhat too 
high for human nature, at least ‘in the morally abandoned 
wastes of America, and if individual judgments are sometimes 
those of a German professor rather than those of a politician 
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who is forced to act within the limitations of the possible; if 
when tested by the same instruments, the political history of 
other countries on which the sun of the moral law shines with 
more force than it does here, would appear a mass of inconsist- 
encies and impurities not much preferable to our own; yet 
there is this to be said for Dr. v. Holst’s point of view, that 
foreigners may well be permitted to judge sharply, since it is 
pretty certain that natives will judge with foolish lenity, and 
we may fairly excuse ourselves for going abroad for our morals, 
seeing that as yet history has failed to inculcate any moral at 
all at home. 

Another criticism on Dr. v. Holst’s book, which will be fur- 
ther treated in the sequel, is that after granting the justice 
of his criticisms so far as they go, yet they do not go far 
enough to justify the fault he finds with the system of govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, Dr. v. Holst shows no sufficient 
reason for his apparent conclusions. Perhaps this portion of 
his demonstration is reserved for a future volume. The misfor- 
tune is that the author, who brings overstrained complaints 
against the character of one political period, detracts from the 
effect of the criticisms which he has to make on the character 
of another. The experience of the last ten years has done 
much to arouse in Americans a sense of the weaknesses of 
their political system, and sensible criticism from any source is 
now very welcome to them. It would perhaps be unjust to 
say that the old boastfulness and arrogance, so disgusting to 
Dr. v. Holst, are wholly laid aside ; but they are for the most 
part abandoned in practical usage and reserved for show, like 
other curiosities. It may even be doubted whether the readers 
of this Review would now be greatly edified by the remark 
quoted from its columns with so much disapprobation by Dr. 
v. Holst, that “the American government has its distinctly 
providential element. It was God’s saving gift,” ete. Such 
confidence in what the Abbé Correa, with more good-humor 
and more wit than Dr. v. Holst, used to call “the special 
providence over the United States and little children,” appears 
of late to have been more or less abandoned by sensible Amer- 
icans ; and if one may judge from an indistinct recollection of 
certain telegrams of the present Emperor of Germany during 
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the late French war, a fair share of this youthful self-confi- 
dence seems to have fallen to the infant confederation of which 
Dr. v. Holst is a subject. All the more, therefore, is it neces- 
sary that criticism should be restrained from exaggeration. 
Its effect will be greatest where it is seen to be most free 
from captiousness and the imputation of ulterior motives. 

With this preamble, the American reader cannot do better 
than to sit down in the spirit of meekness and forgiveness of 
injuries, and go through Dr. v. Holst’s book, chapter by chap- 
ter, to draw from it the lessons that it can give. 

Dr. v. Holst’s intentions can only be learned from the 
German preface, which, for some not very obvious reason, 
has not been given in the translation. His original idea was 
to write a book on the actual social and political condition of 
the United States, but he very soon decided that this could not 
be properly done without first writing the constitutional history. 
This he has divided into two parts, the political and the legal. 
The whole work, therefore, is planned on the most comprehen- 
sive scale. The political history of the Constitution will form 
the first part; its complement, the legal history, the second ; 
and the original disquisition on the present condition of the 
United States, the third. The volume before us is, therefore, 
the first instalment of the first division. It is very earnestly 
to be hoped that the author will carry out in its full extent his 
original intention. 

This volume begins by a very clear statement of the political 
situation which preceded the formation of the Constitution, 
and of the inherent difficulties with which the attempt to form 
the new nation was surrounded. Of all these difficulties, the 
most serious was that the Revolutionary statesmen themselves 
were not clear in their ideas of what constituted a nation : — 


“ Particularism had become to such an extent part of the flesh and 
blood of the native-born colonists that it could not be renounced ; 
nay, that it became a measure of necessity to acknowledge its suprem- 
acy after the first moment of excitement was over, and the separate 
interests of the States came in conflict, whether really or only uppar- 
ently, with the general welfare. John Adams affords the strongest 
proof of this. Reason compelled him to adopt the national view, and 
he defended it with great zeal so long as his feelings did not get the 
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better of his understanding. The moment, however, that he allowed 
his affections to have sway, he gave evidence of his leaning towards 
the doctrines of the particularists. . . . . One man alone [Alexander 
Hamilton] saw clearly from the first that it would have been as profit- 
able to rack one’s brains in the vain endeavor to square the circle [as 
to make one nation by means of a confederation}. The American 
statesman’s dictionary was written in double columns, and the chief 
terms of his vocabulary were not infrequently inserted twice: in the 
right-hand column in the sense which accorded with actual facts, and 
wus in keeping with the tendency towards particularism ; in the left 
in their logical sense, and the sense which the logic of facts has grad- 
ually and throngh many a bitter struggle brought out into bold relief, 
and which it will finally stamp as their exclusive meaning. Nothing 
but the bitter experience of many years has been able to make Amer- 
ican statesmen even partially conscious that they have been using this 
double-columned political lexicon. The nature of the state was to 
such an extent a seven-sealed enigma to them, that they, bona side and 
in the very same breath, used the same word in the most opposite 
senses, and employed words as synonymous which denoted ideas abso- 
lutely irreconcilable.” 

The first attempt to weld the thirteen “ sovereign” States 
into one nation, made in the form of a Confederation, was 
therefore necessarily a failure. Only a general conviction, 
reached in 1786, that a desperate crisis had been reached, 
brought about the second experiment, which resulted in the 

Jonstitution of 1787: — 


“The masses of the American people, in their vanity and over- 
estimate of themselves, are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle 
of 1787 and 1788, or of employing it only as a foil for the ‘divine 
inspiration’ which guided and enlightened the ‘ Fathers’ at Philadel- 
phia. In Europe this view of the case has been generally received on 
faith as correct, and ‘the isolated fact’ in history has been held up to 
admiration, that thirteen States loosely bound together as one con- 
federate body did not see in the sword the only hammer with which 
their political machine, which was falling to pieces, could be welded 
together, but met in peaceful consultation and actually united to 
transform a confederacy of States into a Federal state of masterly 
construction. In America this is an inexhaustible theme for Fourth 
of July orations, and in Europe it is only too frequently used as a text 


for doctrinarian politico-moral discussions. With history, however, it 
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has nothing todo. The historical fact is, that the Constitution had 
been ‘extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.’ ” 


The influence of Europe was not without its share in con- 
fusing political ideas : — 

“It were folly to say that Rousseau’s writings exercised any influ- 
ence on the development of things in America. But the same spirit 
which gave birth to Rousseau’s philosophy, and made it of such im- 
portance to Europe, was, long before Jefferson grew intoxicated even 
to madness with it in Paris, rampant in America. It indeed received 
its full development here only through the French Revolution, but a 
series of fortunate circumstances prevented its development to its 
ultimate consequences. It appeared in the New World in a modified 
form, but was not wanting there. And here for the first time it be- 
came clearly evident that the civilized New World was not separated 
from the old one by any broad unbridged gulf. They are not only 
governed by the same historic laws, but the great intellectual revolu- 
tions which take place in the one act simultaneously in the other, 
although in accordance with the existing natural conditions they never 
manifest themselves precisely in the same manner, or make their in- 
fluence felt to exactly the same extent. One needs only to read the 
Declaration of Independence to be convinced that but one more im- 
pulse was needed, even in America, to permit these crude theories to 
be openly advocated, which, disregarding that which had prescriptive 
right on its side, in virtue of its history, would endeavor to sap the 
foundations of all things, to lay down their arbitrary premises as un- 
questionable truths, and which would have willingly, in a night, over- 
turned the state and the established order of society, to make them 


accord with the ideas which they were wont to call ‘ natural rights.’ ” 


In the second chapter, Dr. v. Holst goes on to comment on 
the remarkable fact that the Constitution, from being an object 
of the bitterest attack and of only lukewarm defence, became 
the political bible of the whole people : — 


“It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship 
of the Constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible 
Constitution for the United States. By degrees it came to be univer- 
sally considered as a masterpiece, applicable to every country. This 
was preached with so much unanimity and honest conviction, although 
internal quarrels were raging all the time, that the propagandism of 
the new faith reached even Europe. In the United States this con- 
viction grows steadily stronger, although parties not only differ con- 
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cerning the advisability of certain practical provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but have been from the first diametrically opposed to one 
another in their understanding of the principles on which it is founded. 
From the close of the century, that is, from the time when the op- 
posing principles assumed a fixed form, the Constitution has been the 
political bible of the people. The child sucked in with his mother’s 
milk the conviction that this was the light in which he should regard 
it. The paternal sic credo, stat fides mea pro ratione, was a guaranty 
for the rightfulress of this conviction. What should be deduced from 
the Constitution in the future was quite another matter. The wilder 
the war of tongues, the louder the cry of the Constitution was raised 
on every side, and the more energetically did every one swear not to 
deviate from it even by a hair's breadth. For four years the people 
of the United States tore one another to pieces in the most frightful 
civil war recorded in history, each camp thinking in the best of faith 
that it was following the standard of the Constitution. The time 
will come when it will be difficult to conceive how even Europe, which it 
did not concern, could, in view of the seventy-five years of contest over 
it, have so universally and so emphatically united in the non-critical 
laudations the Constitution has received. . . . . The Constitution has 
found many learned and intelligent commentators ; but they have all 
considered its excellence to be an undoubted and universally admitted 
fact. What should have been only the result of their investigation, 
they made the premises of their arguments ; and these arguments 
have been confined to the interpretation and to the bearings of the 
separate provisions of the Constitution. Much ingenuity has been 
spent in showing how its several provisions might be harmonized with 
one another and with the peculiar ideas of their authors on the na- 
ture and purpose of the general government. There has been no 
attempt as yet to consider the several provisions as parts of a whole, 
or to subject the whole to an objective critical examination in the 
light of history. The abler commentators, like Story, have now and 
then been forced upon conclusions from which it is but one step to 
such a course of treatment; but they have never carried out their 
chain of thought to that extent. They always break off at the deci- 
sive point, and proceed to the next question.” 


Dr. v. Holst himself gives no analysis of the Constitution, 
and leaves his readers to draw their own inferences from his 
story. From expressions scattered here and there, and from 
the general tone of his comments, it may be gathered that 
there were fundamental defects in the instrument, and that 
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the most fatal of these was the countenance it gave to State 
rights. Meanwhile he points out that the result of this fetish 
worship, as he calls it, was to turn away the public attention 
from the study of constitutional principles to a study of techni- 
sal construction. The tendency to the creation of political 
dogmas kept pace with the development of democracy. 


“A problem of this kind was then, and would be to-day, of much 
greater practical significance in the United States than, for instance, 
in England or in Germany ; because, in some respects, the political 
thought of the Americans is much more superficial and immature. 
In political questions of a concrete nature, the Americans are, on an 
average, more competent judges than any people on the Continent of 
Europe. The political institutions of the country, its social and 
especially its economical relations, educate them from the cradle to 
independent thought on all questions involving material interests, 
and encourage them to summon their whole intellectual strength for 
their solution. But in the wearing struggles of daily life new prob- 
lems of this character continually arise, and almost exhaust their 
intellectual strength. Their energy of mind is not in consequence 
great enough to give much depth to their thoughts on political prob- 
lems of a general nature. The disposition towards generalization is 
sufficiently developed, but their observations are neither various nor 
long 


=) 


nor reliable enough to warrant inductions of any real value. 
Half-true and vague ideas are, therefore, raised by them to the 
dignity of unimpeachable principles. These are appealed to on 
every occasion, so that they rapidly rise to the dignity of sovereign 
laws. And the more they assume this character, the stronger does 
the conviction become rooted that they are the stars by which the 
ship of state should be steered.” 


Dr. v. Holst’s idea appears to be that, in the process of con- 
verting the Confederacy into a nation, the Constitution made a 
convenient battle-ground on which the two old parties, States- 
rights men and Nationalists, could fight out their battle within 
a sort of self-imposed limit, much in the manner of a tourna- 
ment. Under cover of the fetish worship, the old tendencies 
lived and throve, merely interpreting the Constitution to suit 
their fixed ideas. 


“Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was 
inaugurated, the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out 
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anew, and before the close of the century it reached a degree of 
violence which suggested very serious fears. . . . . The view which 
afterwards became more general, that during the first years of the 
existence of the Republic the thought of separation was never seri- 
ously entertained, is a historical misrepresentation made in the in- 
terests of party. Until the first part of the nineteenth century, 
the dissolution of the Union was a standing element in political 
speculation ; and both previous to and after that period, it was 
repeatedly considered possible, and even probable, in moments of 
excitement, by either party, that it would be necessary to resort to 
this radical remedy. . . . . These views are, to a great extent, very 
different from those which are prevalent on the subject ; but they 
must accord with historical truth, for only in such case is the political 
history of the United States rational and explicable. Calhoun and 
his disciples were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification 
and secession. That question is as old as the Constitution itself, 
and has always been a living one, even when it has not been one of 
life and death. Its roots lay in the actual circumstances of the time, 
and the Constitution was the living expression of these actual cir- 
cumstances.” 


During the administration of Washington the particularist 
tendencies were mostly quiet or organizing their strength. Only 
the disturbances commonly known as the Whiskey Rebellion 
threatened to develop into serious opposition to the power of 
the central government, and these were suppressed by Ham- 
ilton with a strong hand. But the retirement of Jefferson 
from Washington's Cabinet gave solidity to the opposition, and 
the accession of John Adams to the Presidency let loose all 
the passions of the old provincial jealousies. The first great 
storm was roused by the condition of our foreign affairs. 
Under the stress of imminent war with France, a Federal 
Congress enacted the alien and sedition laws. Thereupon 
Jefferson, with his masterly touch of a true political leader, 
caused the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures to issue what 
was to be the definition of constitutional principles for the 
Republican ‘party. These famous resolutions declared the 
States to be the judges of infractions of the Constitution, and 
claimed for them the right to “ interpose,” or, in other but 
not essentially different words, to “nullify” the national laws. 
Already the Virginians went so far as to make arrangements 
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to seize the United States armory, and kept Dark’s brigade in 
readiness to support their plans with military force. 


“It is not possible to say whether, or to what extent, these 
preparations were directly incited by Jefferson and Madison. The 
suspicion resting on Jefferson is obviously the greater, as Madison 
was, from first to last, more cautious in his steps. Nor can any 
definite answer be given to the question how far Madison recom- 
mended more moderate measures, or how far a different interpretation 
of the Constitution lay at the foundation of these recommendations. 
Every move of his was made with anxious deliberation, and his native 
cautiousness, which sometimes degenerated into weakness and inde- 
cision, contributed beyond doubt to cause him to advise a milder 
and more tentative procedure. Besides, it may be that the internal 
struggle between his State and national patriotism, in both of which 
he was equally honest, hindered him from explaining to himself the 
‘interpose.” Perhaps he desired to leave open to himself, as well as 
to the legislatures of the other States, all possible ways of coming to 
a substantial agreement. It may be, too, that he entertained some 
real doubt whether the letter and spirit of the Constitution quite 
justified the last conclusion in the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, 
drawn from the correct principles (correct in his opinion), which were 
the common basis of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. What- 
ever estimate of the relative weight of these two motives may be 
made, the réle played by Madison in the constitutional conflict which 
culminated in 1798 and 1799 throws much light on the real character 
of the Constitution itself and on the history of the development of 
the national spirit during the last decade. Much weight is not to be 
attached to the fact that Jefferson read the Constitution in such a way 
that the union of the States was, in principle, perhaps, a looser, cer- 
tainly not a firmer one than it had been under the Articles of Con- 
federation. It was not a difficult matter for Jefferson to act in oppo- 
sition to his own theories; and it was still easier for him to recon- 
cile himself to a contradiction between his words and his deeds. 
Ambition was the sovereign trait in his character. He was always 
ready to sacrifice much of his favorite theories to his feverish thirst 
for power and distinction, the more especially as his eminently prac- 
tical instinct caused him often to doubt the tenableness of his ideal 
systems. Moreover, as he, partly from interest and partly because 
misled by his idealistic reveries, concealed his ambition under the 
mask of the greatest simplicity, stoical indifference, and even of dis- 
inclination to accept any political honor or dignity, so, too, his con- 
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science was not precisely what would be called tender in the weigh- 
ing and measuring of words, whether his own or those of others. 
Such a character could scarcely always resist the temptation to make 
ink and paper say what, in his opinion, they ought to say. His 
mode of thought, which was a mixture of about equal parts of dialec- 
tical acuteness and of the fanaticism of superficiality, as short-sighted 
as it was daring, made this a matter of no difficulty. Hence it is that 
not the slightest weight should be attached a priori to his interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. 

“The direct contrary of this is true of Madison. His was not a 
character so thoroughly and harmoniously constituted and developed 
as Washington’s. He, too, concealed the depth of his ambition under 
a plain and modest exterior. When it or his over-sensitiveness was 
wounded, he too could be unjust to his opponents. The violence 
with which the party struggle was conducted by degrees carried him 
also so far away that he played a more covert game than can be 
entirely justified by the excuse of political necessity. And when it 
was a question of opposing a measure in too great conflict with his 
own party programme, he could descend to the letter and to petty 
quibbling, if he could not give his attack the necessary energy from 
the higher standpoint of the statesman. Spite of this, however, 
there was nothing of the demagogue about him. He is a purely 
constituted character, spite of the fact that his moral principles did 
not so unconditionally govern him as to leave his judgment entirely 
uninfluenced by his desires. It cannot be charged that he ever con- 
sciously approached the Constitution with the intention of discover- 
ing in it a word which he might make to serve his purpose by dialec- 
tical legerdemain. . . . . But it can be shown that he now read the 
Constitution in such a way as to find in it something essentially 
different from what he had advocated in Philadelphia, and from what 
he thought he saw in the completed draught of it. If it be conceded 
that he did not read the Constitution now so as intentionally to intro- 
duce anything new into it, and this will scarcely be denied to-day, 
these different interpretations can be explained only on two assump- 
tions: without sophistry the terms of the Constitution must admit of 
essentially different meanings, and Madison’s political proclivities and 
judgment must have experienced a radical change since 1787 and 
1788.” 


The election of Jefferson to the Presidency stopped the 
further development of particularist tendencies in the South- 
ern States, for the time. But although parties changed their 
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ground, the situation remained essentially the same. On the 
one hand, Jefferson became the great centralizing influence, 
and interpreted the Constitution’to suit his own momentary 
policy in that sense. His attitude in regard to the constitu- 
tional questions involved in the Louisiana purchase was a 
* frivolous way of dealing with his own convictions”’; it was 
“audacious contempt of the Constitution.” On the other 
hand, the Federalist party became particularists, and dabbled 
in small schemes of separation. Dr. v. Holst measures out a 
tolerably even share of severe condemnation on both parties 
for their foreign policy between 1806 and 1815, and for the 
domestic consequences which that policy entailed. He sees in 
the embargo only “ one of the best illustrations of the tenacity 
with which this practical people hold,in the face of experience, 
to political theories, once they have accepted them as true.” 
And he looks upon the War of 1812 as solely the work of two 
or three reckless young Congressmen, who had personal objects 
to gain. They reduced Madison to the position of a tool of their 
ambition. 


“Clay was elected a member of the House of Representatives [in 
1811] and was chosen Speaker. He used the disproportionately great 
influence of his position with masterly skill and astounding reckless- 
ness [for war]. He appointed Calhoun, who had been elected to 
Congress for the first time, the second member of the important 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, of which he soon became the head, 
The first month of the session had not yet passed when the two young 
zealots had brought it to such a pass that they could proclaim as a 
fixed resolution what, a year and a half before, Clay had given ex- 
pression to as an eventual wish... .. Randolph had said, in his 
great speech of the 10th December, that the committee had gone 
further than the President. Madison was indeed far from being able 
to master the situation. Endowed by nature with a clearer insight 
into matters of state, and with a much finer moral constitution than 
Jefferson, he became like wax in his hands when the Republican 
party had once obtained the permanent mastery in Virginia. The 
gift of persuasion which he possessed in an eminent degree, and 
which made him an invaluable ally, became ruinous to himself. 
When rocks stood in the way of his ambition, which his moral sense 
would not permit him to go round, his own judgment was then cor- 
rupted by a logic as sharp as it was insinuating. The impulse in this 
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direction he always received from others. To him were wanting the 
independence and energy of will-which are the indispensable requisites 
of a great political leader. He remained, therefore, always a political 
attorney |Sachwalter] of extraordinary capacity, but never raised him- 
self to the height of the statesman. These were qualities which 
eminently qualified him to serve as the right-hand man of his prede- 
cessor in the Presidency. But when he was himself placed at the 
head of the state, he found himself entangled in a terrible net, which 
he had wrought with his own hands. He was not the man to tear it 
in pieces with quick resolution, and his share in the production of 
the ruinous work was so great that he could not see that the net 
could be unravelled with success only on condition that the labor was 
begun without delay, with a firm hand, and in accordance with a well- 
considered plan. But even if he had seen it, he would scarcely have 
taken such a resolution, for in doing so he would have been passing 
judgment, not only on Jefferson, but on himself. Besides, now that 
the decision rested with him, his real nature got the upper hand. 
Moderate in his thought and judgment, he had always cautiously felt 
his way towards a middle course, where he had followed solely his 
own inclinations and judgment. Under the pressure of responsi- 
bility this commendable moderation now became painful uncertainty. 
Whatever was positive in the programme devised by Jefferson day by 
day crumbled away like baked sand in his hands. Every day the 
situation demanded more imperatively a decided initiative ; but not 
only were the necessary qualities wanting in the man whose duty it 
was to act, but his whole programme, like that of the opposition, 
became more and more a purely negative one. Under such con- 
ditions, the field belongs, in a popular state, to those who have the 
courage to decide and to act. The homines novi in Congress had the 
courage, and therefore Madison became their tool. Their unsatisfied 
ambition expected cto pluck in war, in rich abundance, the laurels 
which the questions of internal politics seemed to offer them little 
prospect of winning in the near future, because the democrats had 
an overwhelming preponderance. That there had been for years suf- 
ficient cause for war, is unquestionable ; but it was, nevertheless, the 
work of a small, ambitious party in Congress. The country was 
dragged [hineingezerrt | into it, although the opposition party con- 
demned it in a manner and to an extent which roused fear of forcible 
resistance and of treason; although the bearer of the executive 
authority and the head of the dominant party did not want it ; 
and although only a small minority thought it really inevitable and 


demanded it with unaffected enthusiasm. This is a remarkable in- 
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stance how little self-government there is, under given circumstances, 
even among peoples which, by law, enjoy the most unlimited self- 
government, and how sharply facts often give the lie to the principle 
of the rule of the majority in republics. The war party obtained 
the majority in Congress, because vanity and the party interests of 
the majority forbade them to acknowledge their former mistakes. 
They had imposed every kind of restriction on commerce, and all 
that they had accomplished was to seriously damage their own inter- 
ests. If they would not acknowledge that the idea which lay at the 
bottom of these restrictions was a false one, they were obliged to hold 
to the principle that there was no choice between these and war, and 
that policy and morals demanded a decision, in favor of the lesser 
evil, so long as by this means the attainment of the wished-for end 
still seemed possible. From this it directly followed that war was not 
only justifiable but must also be declared necessary. The same 
burden of logical consequences, drawn from premises which he had 
himself made, weighed upon Madison. The enthusiasts in favor of 
war were in a condition to make another influence felt, and this 
decided the issue. The Presidential election was impending, and the 
war party made the unconditional adoption of their policy a conditio 
sine qua of his renomination. That the threat could be carried into 
effect was to be looked upon as certain, for Monroe and Clinton were 
already prepared to accept the nomination from the war party, and 
this party could not therefore be at a loss for candidates. Madison 
was not a man of such rigid moral firmness that his convictions 
should have withstood such a temptation. He fell a victim, like 
others before him, and like men of the greatest political talents 
after him, to the Presidential fever. Clay and Calhoun, who had 
especially abetted him in this trade, made at the cost of the country, 
afterwards wasted away under the same incurable malady.” 


The States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
refused to call out their militia, and thereupon the President 
complained to Congress that if these States were right in their 
interpretation of the Constitution, the Union was “ not one 
nation for the purpose most of all requiring it.” 


“The complaint was only too well founded ; but what party was it 
that for twelve years long had toiled with restless energy to unravel 
thread by thread, or even to cut the national ties which the Constitu- 
tion had been created to knit together? By what right did the anti- 
Federalists imagine they could assume that the old proverb would 
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not apply to them, that he who sows the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind? Had not Madison stood for ten years in the front rank of 
those who preached and strove against further national consolidation 
with such zeal as to make it possible now for the original national 
party to lay hands on the roots of nationality in its most vital part?” 


The Hartford Convention brought the Federalists squarely 
upon the ground taken by Jefferson and Madison in the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions fifteen years before. 


“The programme of the Convention was throughout a party pro- 
gramme, and this party programme adopted on tht fundamental 
constitutional issue the position formerly chosen by the radical wing 
of the party opposed to them. Ultra Federalists and ultra Republi- 
cans met on a constitutional principle whose logical consequence was 
the dependence of the national existence on the free pleasure of every 
single State.” 


From these early contests, the author now turns to the sub- 
ject of slavery, and narrates the compromise of the Constitu- 
tion, which he unqualifiedly condemns. 


“The principle was bargained away for the sake of the Union, and 
hence every new demand dictated to the slavocracy by the impulse 
of self-preservation presented to the North the alternative of yield- 
ing and thereby separating itself one step further from the true 
principle, or of endangering the Union. . . . . The longer men 
shrank from the test, the more dictatorially was the South certain 
to speak ; the more she was sure to ask, the more must be conceded, 
and the more must the peculiar slavocratic interests dominate over 
the interests connected with the Union.” 


Then follows an account of the infamous legislation in regard 
to free colored men. 

“Can all history furnish a second example of a nation flinging so 
great a lie with equal impudence in the world’s face, as the United 
States, with its belief in the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, did for almost a century ?” 

He then comes to the Missouri Compromise, and sums up the 
result of the dispute as follows : — 

“Three constitutional questions — two of them of cardinal impor- 
tance — had been discussed. Men had fought shy of all three for 


the moment, and for this reason the originators of the compromise 
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claimed that they had postponed the decision to the Greek calends. 
From a legal point of view only one positive result had been reached, 
and this was on a point concerning which no legal question existed. 
The Northern majority had indirectly renounced the right of Congress 
to forbid slavery, as far as the territory lying south of the line of 
36° 30’ was concerned, and it had agreed to this renunciation because 
the Southern minority had renounced on its side its claims to having 
the questions of law involved decided now in its favor, provided its 
concrete demands, which it based on its interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, were complied with. This was the true nature and the sub- 
stance of the ‘compromise’ which gave Henry Clay the first claim 


to the proud name of ‘the Great Peacemaker.’ ” 
This is followed by an account of the dispute in regard to 
the Panama Congress and a sketch of the character of Henry 


Clay. 

“No one will deny Clay’s capacity for statesmanship; but he 
yielded too readily and too earnestly to the lead of his vigorous 
fancy. He had to thank it for many fruitful thoughts, but it often 
prevented his weighing the nature of his plans and the chance of 
their realization with the necessary soberness. The vast extent and 
the uncivilized condition of the young West, whose most distinguished 
representative he was, mirrored itself strongly in his thoughts. He 
dazzled his hearers by the splendor of his projects, won them a hear- 
ing by his fiery, alluring eloquence, and helped himself and his fol- 
lowers over the difficulties in the way by a glittering sketch of the 
consequences which must result from the development of the ideas. 
His fancy’s flight was towards the sun, but it bore him so high that 
mountains and valleys began to melt into a plain, and the foot resting 
on earth stepped uncertainly and insecurely. Moreover, his boldness 
in decision and action, when every-day circumstances created great 
and momentous problems that imperatively demanded a thorough 
solution, did not correspond with his boldness in planning. At such 
times he could not even entertain an energetic wish for a solution, 
partly because he did not subject the question of its necessity to 
proper inquiry, and partly because traditional dogmas and a lack of 
moral courage made him start with the supposition of its impossibility. 
Bargaining was then the sum of his wisdom, and his activity degen- 
erated into obstinacy in chaffering. An idealist who wasted the best 
part of his creative power in impracticable projects, and a politician 
who was an unsurpassable master of the art of solving great and 
unavoidable problems by little expedients, — these are the most nota- 
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ble traits in Clay’s political character. They do not give his picture 
in full, but they mark the tendency of his influence upon the fate of 
the Union. His other qualities and achievements did not lift him 
above the level of ordinary politicians.” 


The author now proceeds to recount the collision between 
the younger Adams and the State of Georgia, in which he 
dwells upon the fact that the so-called victory of the national 
government was a barren victory which bore the same fruits as 
defeat, and he concludes his volume with a recital of the nul- 
lification struggle with South Carolina and a sketch of the 
character of Calhoun. 


“Calhoun was a true son of the soil from which he sprang, and he 
therefore possessed in a high degree the characteristic traits of the 
Protestant population of the North of. Ireland, to which he belonged 
by descent ; that peculiar primitive energy, in which an enthusiasm 
more idealistic than ideal is strangely linked with stubborn consist- 
ency. The blood flowed in his veins not less hotly than in those of 
any other Carolinian ; but a piercing intelligence and a soaring ambi- 
tion held it sharply in check when great questions were to be weighed 
and decided. He had not the breadth of view that characterizes the 
statesman, but he had extraordinarily keen vision. From the sole of 
his foot to the crown of his head a speculative politician, he was 
wholly unaware of the results to which his policy would inevitably 
lead ; but the practical instinct of the American race, and a political 
activity extending over many years, enabled him to find ways and 
means for bringing the burning questions of the day to such a solu- 
tion that he constantly brought his doctrines nearer and nearer to 
practical realization. He was not idealist enough to delude himself 
with the hope of an immediate accomplishment of his whole pro- 
gramme, and not to reconcile himself to the withdrawal of half his 
stake if it appeared that he could then win the game, and must 
otherwise lose it entirely. But he was enough of a fanatic to allow 
nothing to interfere with his will if the choice between going forward 
and a partial sacrifice of the principles of his doctrines was once set 
before him. In such cases he was capable of making ‘bend or break’ 
his motto, and this not merely in moments of the highest excitement. 
His attitude remained the same even when the struggle continued 
for years. If he had been a visionary whose system was built up 
in the air, he could scarcely have done this; the material interests 
which formed the broad basis of his doctrines gave him the needed 
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strength ; yes, made this course a necessity. The Constitution and 
the history of its origin gave him only the formal foundation for the 
development of the doctrine of State rights, and its development 
with him and with the whole people did not rest upon @ priori rea- 
soning. He was originally by no means inclined to this opinion. 
The slavery question drove him into the path, and with the increas- 
ing development of the slaveholding interest he followed it on to the 
furthest consequences. By the light of slavery and in accordance 
with the laws of logic, he worked out the constitutional law of a 
democratic federative republic, and the logically correct result was a 
systematization of anarchy. He failed to recognize this fact because 
the doctrine was to him a means to an end, and’ his whole political 
reasoning became in time so completely identified with the prosecu- 
tion of the one aim that the means became to his mind its own end. 
His inborn firmness, and the self-reliance that had been distorted into 
haughtiness under the influence of slavery, thus became obstinacy. 
It was not possible for him to place himself under the orders of a 
leader ; but the one-sidedness of his political reasoning and striving, 
and especially the readiness, almost genius, with which he mastered 
in an instant the whole range of questions which lay within his narrow 
circle of view, made him unfit to be the leader of a great party ; at the 
same time his talent and character marked him out for the head of 
a faction of extremists. But a growing ambition kept his eyes fas- 
tened upon the White House, which he could never hope to reach 
through a fraction, however devoted to him.” 


After an analysis of Calhoun’s doctrines, showing that their 
very strength rested on the fact that they advanced no new 
principles, Dr. v. Holst comes to the compromise of 1833. 


“The whole history of party up to that time had not seen stranger 
bedfellows than Clay and Calhoun were at that instant. They had 
begun their political career as brothers in arms, but now they had so 
thoroughly fallen away from each other that they did not even speak 
together. Even now no change was made in their personal relations. 
Party spirit and personal enmity have used this circumstance in order 
to stamp Calhoun as a ‘coward.’ Benton relates that Calhoun ac- 
cepted Clay’s conditions after he had been told by Letcher, a Ken- 
tucky representative, that Jackson wished to hear of no ‘ negotiation,’ 
but was resolved to have him imprisoned and tried for high treason. 
Clayton, senator from Delaware, also declares that Calhoun’s motive 
was fear lest Jackson should have him ‘hung.’ In this case, too, 
persistent repetition has sufficed to make the assertion of extreme 
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partisans become in the popular mind an historic fact. It has never 
once been asked whether it was in any way possible for Jackson to 
‘hang’ the ‘arch-traitor.’ Jackson was enough of an autocrat not 
to let Americans, proud of their freedom, look back with too great 
satisfaction upon this chapter of their history. ‘They need not at 
least boast, upon the most dubious testimony, that he had not an evil 
pleasure in acting as President with the same arbitrary brutality that 
he had shown as a general in hunting down Indians. Yet the law 
and Jackson’s will were not always absolutely identical ; and however 
certainly Calhoun, according to European ideas of public law, may 
have been guilty of high treason, it would have been difficult to have 
convicted him of it under the provisions of the Constitution. Cal- 
houn was well enough acquainted with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the cases of Burr and Bollman not to be as much frightened 
by the first dark threat which came to-him, at third or fourth hand, 
as, after a truce was agreed upon, his bitterest opponents affirmed. 
Only the partisan and the special pleader can lay weight on bits of 
history which have happened in the night and without a witness.” 


The volume closes with an analysis of the compromise 
measure in which * South Carolina had not obtained all that 
she at first demanded, but the Union had lost much and won 
nothing.” 


“Robbins of Rhode Island had rightly called the tariff bill in the 
Senate a practical recognition of the right of nullification, and John 
Quincy Adams had cried out in warning to the House that the result 
of paying such a premium for rebellion against the law must infallibly 
be the dissolution of the Union. As facts began to prove the truth 
of this prophecy, the most unreserved admirers of Jackson and the 
most conservative Democrats recognized the fact that the Carolinian, 
whom they had seen in spirit already hanging on the gallows, had 
wrung victory from the ‘iron man.’ 

“It was a terrible victory ; the vanquished have been shockingly 
scourged for the defeat suffered through their own sin, and the victors 
have been shattered in pieces by the consequences of the accursed 
triumph. But victors and vanquished brought down the punishment 
upon themselves, because there was one thing they did not under- 
stand, or, if they understood it, would not live up to it: ‘ Sovereignty 
can only be a unit and it must remain a unit, —the sovereignty 
of law.’” 


The recapitulation of all the successive concessions to the 
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slave power, all the steps by which that power slowly converted 
the national government into an instrument of its own will, is 
a terrible one. It is with a shudder that one turns the last 
page of this tremendous indictment, and yet the volume ends 
at the threshold of the antislavery struggle ; the worst humil- 
iations are not yet touched. 

After devoting so much space to the reproduction of Dr. v. 
Holst’s own words, commentary upon them must be brief and 
condensed. We will place ourselves so far as possible in Dr. 
v. Holst’s own point of view and accept his premises as cor- 
rect. It is true that he goes too far in saying as he does that 
the solidarity of interests among the American provinces rested 
mainly on the fact of their geographical isolation from the rest 
of the world. Similarity of language, and for the most part of 
race, were quite as essential elements, as is shown by the fact 
that Canada, although equally isolated, stood quite outside the 
range of American political ambition. But this is a trifle. 
The essential is that Dr. vy. Holst has laid down in the clear- 
est language the problem which lay before American statesmen 
for solution, and the difficulties which stood in the way of any 
solution at all. That problem was how to weld thirteen “ sov- 
ereign States ’ into a nation without appealing to force. 

It is characteristic of a European thinker that the greatest 
difficulty of all should be considered to lie in the confusion of 
ideas in the American mind in regard to the nature of the 
State. Americans would say that this confusion of ideas was 
itself, so far as it existed at all, the expression of a simple 
historical fact which European theorists seem never to be able 
to comprehend, that the thirteen colonies had a history, and 
were so many entities, which were then and are still believed 
to be in themselves good. The American statesman was not a 
French doctrinaire, and he was faced by a fundamental fact 
which he had to deal with as he could. The process was neces- 
sarily tentative, and some time was needed before it became 
quite clear what was the extent of the sacrifice that would be 
required of the State governments; but so soon as this was 
ascertained, American statesmen went to work again in a per- 
fectly practical spirit to adjust the balance. The question is 
whether the adjustment they made was satisfactory. 
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It is hardly worth while to defend the American statesmen 
of the last century further from the charge of confusion of 
mind. It was not their minds but the facts that were con- 
fused, and it is very much to their credit that they did not 
attempt to attack the subject from a standpoint of a priort 
theory, but all of them, even Hamilton, whom Dr. y. Holst 
admires so much, and who, according to him, alone compre- 
hended the situation, rejected every thought of attempting to 
break rudely with the past. They were compelled, as a con- 
dition of the problem, to provide for the existence of two 
supreme powers in the nation. Dr. v. Holst seems to treat 
the very idea with contempt. But what says Hamilton, who is 
to Dr. v. Holst the sole representative of political perspicacity 
in that day ? 


“That two supreme powers cannot act together is false. They are 
inconsistent only when aimed at each other or at one indivisible ob- 
ject. The laws of the United States are supreme as to all their 
proper constitutional objects. The laws of the States are supreme in 
the same way. These supreme laws may act on different objects 
without clashing, or they may operate on different parts of the same 
common object with perfect harmony.” 


Right or wrong in their solution of the apparently insoluble 
problem, both the problem and its solution were eminently 
practical, and cannot be satisfactorily treated from the stand- 
point of mere theory. 

In this connection a similar criticism may be made on Dr. 
v. Holst’s theory of the influence of French philosophy on the 
American mode of thought. He reduces that influence to a 
minimum, it is true, but he still overlooks the essential point 
that Americans were not Frenchmen. What with the latter 
was an eminently practical idea was to the former simply a 
speculative opinion. This point can be best illustrated by an 
example drawn from another foreign critic, who, as being him- 
self a Frenchman, was apparently struck by this national pecul- 
iarity. If there was one man in America who was run away 
with by the French philosophy, it was Jefferson. If his politi- 
cal theories had been put in practice when he had the power to 
put them in practice, the result would have been very much 
what the result of similar experiments was in France, with the 
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difference that disintegration instead of despotism would have 
ensued. But Jefferson wanted to put his theories in practice 
only at such time as he had not the power, and when he had 
the power he carefully abstained from theorizing. The follow- 
ing picture, drawn by one of the first of French critics, gives an 
amusing sketch of our philosopher statesman as he appeared 
among the philosopher statesmen of Paris in 1788 and 1789 : — 


“Tl était aussi maladroit en matiére de gout et d’idées que judicieux 
en fait de conduite et d'affaires d’état. I] est plaisant de voir sa galan- 
terie. Il veut étre gai, gracieux, et il est balourd ; il fait penser a 
cet Allemand qui pour se donner lair léger se jetait par la fenétre. 
. . . . Figurez vous des gens du monde et d’académie, parés, poudrés, 
beaux diseurs, gracieux, sensibles, qui munis de phrases et d’élégies, 
essayent de défaire et de remonter une machine énorme et compliquée 
& laquelle ils n’ont jamais mis la main ; voila les Frangais du temps. 
Ce constructeur mécanicien qui leur arrive d’Amérique, et qui essaie 
de copier leur dissertations et leur costume, peut faire rire par son 
exaggération et son manque de tact. Mais demandez-lui son avis en 
matiére d’engrenages et de poulies ; a coté de lui tous les autres sem- 
bleront des bavards.... . D’un coté le roideur et les audaces du 
théoricien, de l’autre la flexibilité et les atermoiements de homme 
d’action.” 


This, however, is a mere parenthesis. The American states- 
men had no doubt their own theories on the subject of natural 
rights ; but the Constitution is simply an expression of the ut- 
most compromise that could be effected between two actual 
facts, — that of a common nationality recognized by all, and 
that of local independence equally recognized by all. True it 
is that this compromise was at last “ extorted from the grind- 
ing necessity of a reluctant people.” But we are utterly at a 
loss to understand why that fact should be used by Dr. v. 
Holst to diminish the credit of the act, which consists in the 
good sense which the Americans showed in perceiving that 
necessity, and the good temper they showed in acting upon it. 
If Dr. v. Holst finds it difficult to understand the reason for the 
*“laudation ” which this act of the American people has called 
forth, we will venture to suggest to him an illustration of the 
opposite course. The German people have now for one thousand 
years or more felt the “ grinding necessity ” of political union ; 
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but as yet they have, in spite of one lamentable effort to imitate 
the United States, “seen in the sword the only hammer with 
which their political machine, which was falling to pieces, could 
be welded together.” 

The same answer may be made to Dr. vy. Holst’s comments 
on what he cails the fetish-worship with which the American 
people came to idolize their Constitution. The fact of this 
idolization cannot be denied. It was one of the first develop- 
ments of that national feeling which the Constitution was cre- 
ated to develop, and to that extent it was a demonstration of 
the success of that instrument. But the feeling of veneration for 
the Constitution was wrong, not because it was veneration, but 
because it was veneration from mistaken reasons. In the same 
way the English-speaking people have idolized Magna Charta, 
to say nothing of other great documents with which they have 
marked the various stages of their political progress. No one 
of these has fully satisfied the theoretical requirements of the 
political situation, but they have all met the exigencies for 
which they were framed, and have worked sufficiently well until 
they have been succeeded by something better. Their practi- 
cal success is the strongest evidence of the English genius for 
government, and it is the practical success of the Constitution 
which must be the test of the wisdom of its creators. Let us 
then proceed to examine the weight of Dr. v. Holst’s criticisms 
from a practical point of view. 

As Dr. v. Holst clearly points out, the object of the founders 
of the Constitution was to weld thirteen “sovereign” States 
into one nationality. In the words of the preamble to the 
Constitution itself, it was “ to form a more perfect union.” He 
is quite right in his assertion that nullification and secession 
were not the creatures of the slavery question, but run through 
the whole century of our history as its particular ear-mark. 
Yet it is difficult to comprehend why he should consider this 
fact as a fault of the Constitution. Had there been no par- 
ticularist feeling, there would have been no need of a closer 
union; the task of the Constitution would have been already 
performed. The only real question is, how the Constitution 
has performed its work of union in the face of these particu- 
larist tendencies ; how it has answered its purpose in control- 
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ling them. It is perfectly true that Jefferson and his party 
interchanged places with the extreme wing of the Federalists ; 
that each in turn belied its own principles according as each 
was in power or in opposition. Let history judge them as indi- 
viduals and as parties for their inconsistencies, and visit on 
them what condemnation it thinks meet. But the fact which 
the constitutional historian has to bear in mind is, not what 
were the inconsistencies of individuals, but what was the effect 
of these inconsistencies on the government. And it is a part 
of Dr. v. Holst’s own reproach that when the opposition party 
was vested with a public trust, it followed precisely the same 
course as its opponent. What was established as law by 
Washington was respected as law by Jefferson. The prece- 
dents established, by the Federalist administrations were ac- 
cepted and enlarged by the Republican administrations. That 
Jefferson should have exercised as President powers more 
questionable than any of those which he had triumphantly as- 
sailed his predecessors for wielding, may prove that Jefferson 
was an unscrupulous politician, but it also proves, what is of 
far more consequence to the world, that the American political 
system was stronger than the individual, and that the Consti- 
tution vindicated its energy in its working. That J. Q. Adams 
should have been driven from power nominally because he 
advocated the application of national money to internal im- 
provements, and that the application of national money to 
internal improvements should have continued with accelerated 
pace from that day to this, is only another instance of the 
operation of the same law. The very charges of Dr. v. Holst 
against Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson are founded on the 
assumption that,as a matter of fact, they consistently carried 
out the national theory of the Constitution, at the expense of 
their own private consistency. In their hands, as in those of 
Washington and the two Adamses, the authority of the Ex- 
ecutive was not only maintained but consistently enlarged, 
although jealousy of the Executive had been one of the fun- 
damental articles of faith among the opponents of the Con- 
stitution. 

If this be the case with the Executive, the first great consti- 
tutional agency, the argument is still stronger in regard to the 
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second repository of political power, the legislature. Dr. v. 
Holst is very severe upon the repeated change of front which 
characterized the attitude of the legislature and of parties on 
the subject of a national bank. He is very justly shocked at the 
somersaults turned by Clay and Calhoun on the subject of con- 
stitutional powers, and few sensible American critics will care 
to defend the consistency of those gentlemen. But their in- 
consistency is in itself the strongest proof that the system was 
working out, with almost excessive energy, the results which it 
had been created to attain. That the legislature should con- 
struct a national bank ; then should allow it to expire on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality ; then almost immediately re- 
construct it because experience proved it to be necessary, and 
therefore constitutional ; then allow it to expire again because the 
President of the day chose to say that he considered it unconsti- 
tutional ; that thereupon it should organize, step by step, a sub- 
treasury system, issue treasury notes to an unlimited extent, 
give these notes the character of legal tender, and so assume 
entire control over the standard of values, raising or lowering 
that standard at will from day to day; and finally should mass 
all the private banks in the country into one huge banking 
organism, subject to the simple will of the national legisla- 
ture, and acting on politics with far greater force than ever the 
Bank of the United States dreamed of doing; that the legisla- 
ture in the course of eighty years should do all this, proves that 
constitutional theories fluctuated in appearance, but that the 
authority of the national legislature grew, in fact, with a de- 
gree of rapidity that bade fair soon to justify the fears of George 
Mason, of Patrick Henry, of Samuel Adams, and of Thomas 
Jefferson, whom every European theorist insists upon branding 
as blockheads, because they thought they saw in the State 
organisms a protection against the uncontrolled despotism of 
the central government. 

And if it be an indisputable fact that the Executive and the 
legislature worked with almost too great force and steadiness 
for the establishment of that “more perfect union”? which 
they were called into existence to develop, what shall be said 
of the last great branch of our government, the judiciary, the 
most original and the most carefully planned of all the por- 
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tions of our constitutional machine? It would be unfair to 
forestall what Dr. v. Holst may have to say on this subject, but 
it will be interesting to see whether Marshall, too, is to be ad- 
judged a failure, and whether the Constitution from this point 
of view also is to be overthrown. 

If then, starting from Dr. v. Holst’s own postulates, it must 
be conceded that the Constitution as a practical machine has 
fulfilled the purpose of its creation, and has really formed a 
more perfect union and welded thirteen sovereign States into 
one nationality, we conceive that his objections to it fall to the 
ground. Americans are under such circumstances fully justi- 
fied in their veneration for it, and the * Fathers” may rest in 
peace in their graves, without fear that their children will join 
in attacking them for not doing what it was utterly out of their 
power to do. 

There remain now two serious subjects to deal with, in re- 
gard to which Dr. v. Holst has been excessively severe. The 
first of these is the War of 1812, into which the nation was 
“ dragged against its will,’ and which offers “ a remarkable 
instance how little self-government there is even among peoples 
who by law rejoice in the most unlimited self-government, and 
how often facts give the lie to the principle of the sovereignty 
of the majority in republics.” 

Either this is merely a somewhat pompous way of saying 
that the majority are commonly controlled by the men of the 
strongest will, or it is an assertion that self-government is im- 
possible in republics, because the people do not directly decide 
every question by a popular vote. Dr. v. Holst is not given to 
preaching shallow platitudes, and we will not insult him by 
supposing that he meant here to proclaim one. What, then, does 
he mean by denying the possibility of self-government, merely 
because the representatives of the people, in the regular exer- 
cise of their trust, acting within the strict limits of their consti- 
tutional powers, and under a full sense of responsibility, decide 
to adopt a measure which a majority of their constituents may 
not at once approve ? One of the most bitter charges brought 
by Dr. v. Holst against the American political system is that 
it destroyed the idea of representation, and degraded represent- 
atives into mere mouth-pieces of their immediate constituents. 
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And now he takes the broad ground that self-government is 
impossible because a majority of the legislature, influenced 
thereto by a few strong-willed men, did what he is violent 
against them for not habitually doing, that is, adopted a measure 
without waiting for a mandate from their constituents. If we 
supposed that this paragraph was intended to be read in Amer- 
ica, we should conclude from it that the author was merely 
incapable of correct reasoning. But from internal evidence it 
seems probable that the sentiment is intended solely for a 
German audience, and that its aim is to demonstrate that 
Prince v. Bismarck is essentially as good a representative of 
self-government as Washington and Madison. If so, we have 
nothing to say in regard to it, beyond the mere suggestion to 
Dr. v. Holst, that however bad an institution Tammany Hall 
may be, it at least did not corrupt our American universities, 
nor pervert the moral sense of our historians. 

And now in regard to the War of 1812, which arouses feel- 
ings of such deep hostility on the part of Dr. v. Holst. We 
have no intention of fighting that celebrated war over again, 
but, in the face of the pure doctrinaire views of the German 
professor, we may, perhaps, state what is conceived to be the 
concrete view taken of the subject by the vast majority of 
Americans at the present day. The statement that the country 
was dragged into that war to satisfy the ambition of two young 
Congressmen may be best met by a quotation from Dr. v. 
Holst’s own words in another place: “The history of the 
United States is a too serious and instructive chapter in the 
world’s history to be brought into the domain of trifles by the 
explanation of its most significant phases of development as 
due to the pettiest and most grovelling impulses of single indi- 
viduals, permitted by circumstances to play a part in them.” 
Calhoun and Clay had, in themselves, no weight whatever, 
except so far as they were representative men. 

The truth is, that as the present century began, the fruit of 
the Constitution began to ripen. A new generation of men 
came on the stage, whose principal characteristic was an intense 
sense of nationality. The first of these was J. Q. Adams, 
whose passionate devotion to this ideal may be seen by any 
one who will cast a glance into his Diary, or any of his con- 
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troversial papers; the second was Clay; and the youngest, 
Calhoun. Dr. v. Holst does small justice to Clay in this 
respect. From the beginning to the end of Clay’s long career, 
devotion to the dignity, the prosperity, and the harmony of 
the Union was his one rule of action. Calhoun fell away from 
him on one side, and Adams on the other. Both these men 
had a clearer insight than he into the heart of the situation. 
But Clay remained to the last what he had been at first, the 
unconditional supporter of nationality. 

For years before the War of 1812, the younger portion of the 
community, especially in the West and Southwest, had been 
wrathful at the ignominy of the situation into which the two 
old parties had brought the country. Between the timid and 
undignified policy of Jefferson on the one side, and the narrow 
factiousness of the remnant of the Federalists on the other, 
they found no vent for that energetic self-assertion which 
belonged to their age and their situation. It was the rebellion 
of this youthful, and, no doubt, arrogant and reckless, spirit 
against the domination of what it considered an unpatriotic and 
cowardly party rule which brought on the War of 1812. Clay 
and Calhoun were able to force the declaration of war, simply 
because they represented that spirit, not because they were 
ambitious. And their power was itself a very fair measure 
of the extent to which the Constitution had succeeded in its 
work of building up a strong sense of nationality in the 
people. 

As for the share that Madison had in the declaration of war, 
and the motives that impelled him to it, Dr. v. Holst is hardly 
to blame for taking a view which has been almost universally 
taken by Americans themselves; yet it would seem as though 
he might have applied for the benefit of Madison the same 
principle of political criticism which he has very properly 
adopted in regard to Calhoun; and this with the more pro- 
priety because Madison, of all the leading characters in Ameri- 
can history, was the one who felt most keenly the burden of 
responsibility, and who was most sincerely conscientious in his 
public acts. To attribute his course to a desire for re-election 
to the Presidency, when it is perfectly reconcilable with the 
most patriotic motives, is, in Dr. v. Holst’s words, “ to bring 
history into the domain of trifles.” 
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Finally, in regard to the War of 1812, it ought to be said 
that, so far as that war has still an interest to Americans, it 
represents now, as it did then, the self-assertion of a young 
and proud people just becoming conscious of their own future. 
Opinions will always differ very greatly as to the policy of such 
a war, and the motives of the individuals who were most active 
in causing it to be declared ; but, so far as the nation is con- 
cerned, we state a mere fact when we say that of all pages in 
American history since 1789, the one which most Americans 
would be least willing to efface is this same War of 1812. And 
this for good and sufficient reasons. The American is by no 
means proud of his military appearance during that war, and 
the glories of Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa have faded. It is 
not on account of military glory that this war is still popular. 
Nor is it even on account of naval glory, though it must be 
confessed that there are probably very few Americans now 
living to whom it is not to this day a subject of occasional 
rejoicing that on the 19th August, 1812, the British flag was 
hauled down from the stump of the “ Guerriere’s” mizzen- 
mast, and so some at least of the long series of British insults 
and outrages were at last atoned for. Nor is it merely because 
that war probably exhausted the national resentment, and so 
prevented other and more bloody collisions. The reasons why 
the War of 1812 is and always will be popular are, in the first 
place, because there is such a thing as self-respect in a nation, 
and that war was, in its essence, simply a rough and somewhat 
clumsy assertion of that self-respect, for the first time in the 
national history ; and, in the second place, because it did more 
to strengthen the national feeling than all the twenty-five years 
that had preceded it. And yet it is quite true, as Dr. v. Holst 
asserts, that it was a party war. Perhaps he will explain how 
it could have been anything else than a party war, when, on his 
own postulates, nationalism was always the single great issue in 
politics, and the party out of power was necessarily a particu- 
larist party. Any war in those days must have been a party 
war, but the advantage of this one was, that it taught one part 
of the country a lesson of national feeling which, to this day, 
is keenly felt. New England learned then, once for all, not to 
trifle with the Constitution and with the Union. 
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It would be well if we could dismiss with equal peremptori- 
ness the criticisms to which the political influence of the slave 
power gave rise. Unfortunately this is a chapter of American 
history which admits of no defence or palliation. Slavery 
warped the Constitution itself in a manner that for the time 
amounted to absolute perversion. Yet from a constitutional 
point of view we have a right to require the historian to be 
true to his own creed. Dr. y. Holst sets out with the asser- 
tion that the clew to our history during the last century is the 
struggle between nationalism and particularism. He considers 
the leaning of the Constitution towards State rights a fatal 
defect. The object of his book is to demonstrate this abstract 
proposition. He must then hold to his thesis. 

The framers of the Constitution had difficulties enough to 
encounter, but there was one difficulty which they had no rea- 
son to foresee and never could have provided for. Had they 
contemplated the probability of such a development of the 
slave power as subsequently took place, they would certainly 
have abandoned their task in despair. The Constitution was 
not intended to be subjected to such a strain. Nor is this any 
fault of “‘ the Fathers.” As Dr. v. Holst has correctly pointed 
out, the great development of the slave power in politics was 
due to economical causes which were of a later origin, and the 
original concession made to the slaveholders in the Constitu- 
tion was made on the theory that if there was any truth in 
the fundamental principles of human liberty, that truth was 
sure to vindicate itself by steadily undermining and destroying 
slavery. The principle was correct, although it worked itself 
out in an unexpected way. From their point of view the com- 
promise was wise and proved the practical good sense of the 
parties to it. Their business was “to form a more perfect 
union.” This they did, leaving the future to demonstrate 
the truth of their fundamental principles, so far as necessity 
compelled a temporary departure from them at the outset. 
Economical causes subsequently gave to slavery a prodigious 
development. It became a power in politics. For the first 
twenty-five or thirty years the Constitution had been subjected 
to the full strain of its State-rights tendencies, under condi- 
tions more unfavorable than were ever likely to recur, and had 
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not only made head against them, but had fairly conquered and 
bound them, so that there seemed to be no reason to apprehend 
further danger from that side, when suddenly, under the guid- 
ance of Calhoun, the slave power seized upon the old and 
almost exploded theory of State rights, vamped it up, gave to 
it a superficial varnish of logic, and so breathed into it new 
life. But that life was due not to the “inherent defect” in 
the Constitution in countenancing State rights, but to the un- 
expected development of the cotton industry. What Calhoun 
really defended was, not State rights, but the slave power; and 
what the North really had to fear was, not State rights, for if 
Calhoun had become President he would in all probability have 
been as strong a centralizer as Jefferson, but the perversion of 
the Constitution to the interests of slavery instead of those of 
freedom. 

The concessions of the North to the slave interest are again 
a very fair measure of the success of the Constitution in doing 
its work of forming a more perfect union. No doubt it is true 
that more and more as time went on the finer sense of political 
principle was sacrificed to the growing passion of nationality : 
but for all that the Constitution was doing its work, and con- 
sidering that it was now called upon to vindicate its existence 
against a greater enemy than its founders had ever dreamed 
of; considering that this simple declaration of certain practical 
rules of government was now the only instrument for preserv- 
ing the nation from a peril so colossal and so terrible that one 
now stands aghast at it, and our foreign critics can actually 
taunt us with having “torn each other to pieces during four 
years in the most frightful civil war recorded in history” ; 
considering that as a matter of fact the Constitution did its 
work and that the nationality it created was so tremendous a 
force that at the first moment the slave power ventured to 
raise its hand against it, that moment the North suffocated the 
slave power in its own blood,— surely we may, as Americans, 
venture to hide the wounds which the Constitution suffered 
during those years when it was our only hope, and still retain 
for it that veneration which, if not idolatry, is, we are bound 
to confess, something very near it. 

We have no intention of deprecating foreign criticism or of 
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excusing inexcusable faults; but we have a right to claim and 
we do claim that the Constitution has done its work. It has 
made a nation. It has thoroughly vindicated the good sense 
and practical statesmanship of its framers. And more than 
this, in spite of the many shortcomings and petty drawbacks 
which are so well catalogued in this book, the people of the 
United States, as they pass further and further from the vital 
struggles which characterize this first period of their national 
history, are quite right in believing that, above all the details 
of human weakness and corruption, there will appear in more 
and more symmetry the real majesty and force of the national 
movement. If the historian will only consent to shut his eyes 
for a moment to the microscopic analysis of personal motives 
and idiosyncrasies, he cannot but become conscious of a silent 
pulsation that commands his respect, a steady movement that 
resembles in its mode of operation the mechanical action of 
Nature herself. As one stands in the presence of this primi- 
tive energy, the continent itself seems to be the result of agen- 
cies not more unlimited in their power, not more sure in their 
processes, not more complete in their result, than those which 
have controlled the political system. And if it be true that 
the moral of our history is correctly expressed in the aphorism 
quoted from the Prince v. Bismarck, that “ sovereignty can 
be only a unit and it must remain a unit,— the sovereignty 
of law,”’ then the history of the United States during its first 
century is surely entitled to the credit of having developed that 
principle with a rigor and on a scale which is not without its 
majesty and pathos. 
Henry Apams and H. C. Lopes. 
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Art. IV. — An Episope In MonicrpaL GOVERNMENT. 


IV. THE SHATTERING OF THE RING.* 


THERE have been few incidents in the history of this country 
more sudden or thoroughly dramatic than the downfall of the 
Tammany Ring, in 1871, from its position of power in New 
York City. During the early days of July — but two short 
weeks before the fatal exposure took place — Tweed and his 
confederates not only believed themselves in absolute security 
from any dangerous assault, but they were believed to be so by 
others. Shortly before that time the New York “ Nation,” for 
instance, had referred to them as being more securely estab- 
lished in power than any dynasty in Europe; and that they 
jubilantly shared in this opinion was made manifest by their 
proceedings at the celebration of the Fourth of July by the 
Tammany Society, just sixteen days before the ‘ Times ” be- 
gan its disclosures. On that occasion their hearts were indeed 
glad, and they did not hesitate to reveal their bright anticipa- 
tions to the world. That Ring, the members of which met 
together and coolly divided their plunder in as unblushing and 
business-like a manner as any footpads who ever cried “‘ Stand 
and deliver!” to true men,— these civic thieves, so far from 
suspecting the abyss which was already yawning at their feet, 
were actually at this time laying their plans to take possession 
of the national government. Governor Hoffman was their 
nominee for the Presidency, and was perhaps the most promi- 
nent candidate in the field on the Democratic side. The elec- 
tion was to take place in little more than a year, and conse- 
quently the leaders judged the Fourth of July celebration as 
good an occasion as any which was likely to offer for the formal 
enunciation of the Tammany programme. Naturally Tamma- 
ny’s Grand Sachem was its spokesman, and that Grand Sachem 
was William M. Tweed. In the light of immediately subse- 
quent events, it is not too much to say that his speech was at 
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once as comical and as complete a display of unblushing impu- 
dence as the world has often seen. It had one merit, — it was 
short ; it was also pointed. ‘In these great and perilous 
times,” he said, “ stand-points must be taken. The Tammany 
Society propose to be governed by those rules which have made 
all countries powerful which have followed them. We propose 
that the interests of one shall be the interests of all. We pro- 
pose to carry on a strict government. We propose to recog- 
nize the right of those who elect persons to high official 
stations, and to call them to personal account for the manner 
in which they have conducted themselves and performed their 
duties. We propose to wrest, if possible, the government from 
the hands of those who now, in our opinion, are betraying it; 
from those who are trying to crush out all principles of equal- 
ity, liberty, and toleration. We propose to recognize the right 
of the governed to choose who shall be their governors. We 
propose to let the issue of the past die; to strike forward into 
a bright and noble career.” It is certainly very questionable 
whether anything better than this in its way could ever have 
been perpetrated. The largest public peculator that the hemi- 
sphere has seen stands up before his victims, and, on the 
brink of his own exposure, gravely assures them of his own 
and his associates’ intention ‘ to call those in high official sta- 
tion to personal account for the manner in which they have 
conducted themselves and performed their duties.” Tweed 
was himself by no means without a sense of humor, and it is 
not difficult to imagine how the huge frame of the hoary- 
headed old thief must have shaken with suppressed laughter 
as he rolled out these admirable sentiments, and thought of 
Hoffman as President. 

Surfeited with wealth, as quickly as it was ill gotten, confident 
in the sense of strongly assured power, and intoxicated with 
dreams of a brilliant political future, it was small matter for 
surprise if the revelations made public through the “ Times,” 
in the latter portion of July, 1871, failed at once to disturb the 
equanimity of the Ring. In the first place, there was really 
very little that was new in that formidable array of figures. 
In ove form or another nearly the whole of it had appeared 
before, and had failed to attract any considerable degree of 
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notice. That the case was otherwise now was very apparent ; 
the excitement was indeed intense, — but how long would it 
last? The citizens of New York had been so very patient 
under the process of robbery, they had so lent themselves to 
it, that the robbers were fairly justified in believing a real 
reformatory movement beyond the bounds of probability. And 
accordingly neither Tweed nor his associates, except, perhaps, 
the timid and servile Connolly, for a brief space realized the 
serious nature of the situation. They had lived in the atmos- 
phere so long that they did not know how electric it had by 
degrees become. 

Nevertheless, on the 22d of July, two days only after the 
first exhibit of frauds in the “ Times,” Mayor Hall made what 
he intended for a response to them. In doing so, it is hardly 
possible that he could first have consulted with Sweeny, for 
what he said was so flippant, so inconsequential, so utterly in- 
adequate to the occasion, that no adviser of merely tolerable 
judgment would ever have allowed him in that way to break a 
silence which, though dangerous, was at least discreet. On 
the merits of the question he did not even pretend to offer any 
explanation, but he contented himself with charging the 
“ Times ” with inconsistency and malice, and ostentatiously at- 
tempted to dismiss the whole subject as an ordinary newspaper 
controversy. He denied that the Comptroller’s records were 
secret, and insisted that they had always been open to public 
inspection. He admitted that the Court House claims were 
large, and “ possibly exorbitant,” but as “the same majority 
that audited the claims had power to re-audit them over the 
Mayor’s veto,” he claimed that no responsibility in the matter 
rested either with Connolly or himself. With most ill-timed 
and unhappy assurance, he then went on to deny that the 
members of the special auditing board had any choice about 
signing the warrants, as their acts were merely “ ministerial ” ; 
while, as to auditing the fraudulent claims, he with lofty dig- 
nity wrote, “‘ I take my full share of the responsibility.” This 
was substantially the line of defence which Hall subsequently 
set up for himself and his associates. He expressed neither 
surprise nor regret at the frauds, nor did he condemn their 
responsible authors, but he suggested all possible excuses for 
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their occurrence, and quietly tried to shift the whole burden of 
blame upon his colleagues’ shoulders. 

Naturally, a defence so thoroughly flimsy served rather to 
increase than to allay the excitement. Its sophistries were of 
that transparent kind most dangerous to deal with, because 
persons of the lowest average capacity can see through them, 
and it flatters their vanity to point them out. That the 
Mayor of the city, so directly assailed, should in a formally 
published card have only this to say in reply, was tantamount 
to a confession of guilt. The unfortunate charlatan, however, 
though he must have been conscious of the utter failure of 
this first attempt at a vindication, could neither be silent nor 
discreet. He scribbled anonymously in the papers, and he 
chattered in person to reporters. To one of these last he did 
not hesitate to say, towards the end of July, knowing, too, that 
his words would be published, that all the charges of corruption, 
even if there was anything in them, would be forgotten before 
the election for governor took place in November, adding that 
they now had control of the State “‘and were determined to 
keep it.”” Of the other confederates, Sweeny was out of town, 
passing his summer at Lake Mahopac, and, after his wont, he 
watched the rising tempest with anxious, selfish, cowardly 
eyes. Not being able to forecast its magnitude and seeing no 
clear way of escape from it, he affected an air of unconcern, 
refusing to come to New York, and causing it to be rumored 
that he did not reply to the charges, as they notoriously affected 
only his colleagues. In choice city parlance, he quietly inti- 
mated, in a way to insure to the utterance the greatest possible 
publicity, that “‘ they’ (meaning his colleagues of the Ring) 
**had a corpse to bury with which he had no concern.” In 
point of fact, Sweeny was, as a thief, just as greedy and bare- 
faced as either Connolly or Tweed. Long subsequently it 
appeared that his percentages on every bill paid under the 
fraudulent warrants were carried to his office, and often deliv- 
ered into his own hand, without even a pretence at evasion. 
Now, however, his ostentatious accounting as chamberlain for 
interest on city balances stood him for a time in excellent 
stead, and, as he trembled over those ultimate disclosures 
which day by day grew more imminent, he must have ac- 
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counted the one apparently honest act of his whole bad life 
as his best investment. Thanks to it he was for the time being 
comparatively safe, and even as late as the close of the first 
week in October, Horace Greeley, over his own signature, wrote 
of him, “I have seen no evidence that Peter B. Sweeny is a 
‘public plunderer.’ He has certainly kept very bad company, 
and has spent public money on the parks, etc., more lavishly 
than I can approve; but if he has either stolen himself or 
helped others to steal, I have no evidence of the fact.” 

While Sweeny with fear and trembling tried to assume this 
aspect of retired unconcern, Tweed and Connolly, though more 
discreetly silent, felt the pressure even more severely than 
Hall. They demeaned themselves each according to his na- 
ture,—the first as a coarse, bluff, good-natured, and surly bully ; 
the last as a supple, whining craven. Unlike Hall, Tweed 
could neither write nor make speeches ; but he was hunted out 
by reporters and did for a time talk contemptuously to them of 
the exposures, when he would have done better to have held 
his tongue. Connolly, on the other hand, neither talked nor 
wrote; he was probably too abjectly terrified to do either. 
At first, doubtless, he clung, as to superior beings, to Tweed 
and Sweeny, relying on the brutal strength of the one and 
the subtle cunning of the other to weather the storm. It was 
not long, however, before he rallied sufficiently to bethink him- 
self of the infinite possibilities of deceit latent in all systems 
of accounts, and of his own recent and brilliant success with 
the informal committee of property-holders. He determined 
to try the experiment again. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
August, the Comptroller and the Mayor united in a card ad- 
dressed to the Chamber of Commerce, asking that body to at 
once hold a special meeting and to appoint a committee of 
their number, which they suggested should be a “large and 
influential” one, “‘ made up of well-known and upright citi- 
zens, to make a full and exhaustive examination ” of the finan- 
cial affairs of the city. Naturally, the proposition was met with 
the contempt and derision it merited. It was at once promptly 
declined by Mr. George Opdyke, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce ; and it was dinned into Comptroller Connolly’s 
ears from every side that the accounts were to be published 
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and submitted to the body of the tax-payers in the manner 
provided by law, and not suppressed or reserved for the eyes 
of unauthorized committees, no matter how large and influen- 
tial or well known and upright. Thus Connolly found him- 
self no less unmistakably checked in his attempted move than 
Hall had been before him. Burying himself in his figures, the 
Comptroller then for a time became silent; but with the Mayor 
this was impossible. The severe strain to which Hall was now 
subjected exposed in the broadest possible light his shallow, 
babbling nature, and he piteously blundered along, always 
painfully assuming the same jaunty, complaisant air, no mat- 
ter how distressing or ludicrous his position might be. 

Having utterly failed to suggest a tolerably satisfactory line 
of defence for himself and his confederates through the press, 
he next had recourse to an official message in which he declared 
that the payment of the Court House claims had been one con- 
dition of a bargain with the Albany legislators, in return for 
the abolition of the old and corrupt Board of Supervisors; in 
this way implying that the fact that a body had been created 
by corruption justified its members in the commission of fraud. 
He added, with a strong element of what has since been de- 
fined as “superb audacity,” but which is better known as 
shameless impudence, that there was nothing on the face of 
the bills “ to suggest suspicion of bad faith to any one”; and 
this with the warrants for thermometers, awnings, and carpet- 
ing passed by the Board of Audit not only before his own eyes, 
but eliciting ejaculations of astonishment from the readers of 
every paper in the country. 

As if all this were not bad enough nor sufficiently calcu- 
lated to fan the spreading conflagration, Mayor Hall had also 
the supreme folly to instigate a suit against the owners of the 
“Times,” on the part of the city, as claimant, under an alleged 
defect of title, of the valuable estate on which the building in 
which the paper was published stood. Anywhere else such an 
exhibition of impotent malice would have excited nothing but 
derision ; in New York City, however, it was a serious matter. 
The Ring owned the judges. Barnard and Cardozo felt them- 
selves hardly less involved than Tweed and. Hall in the tempest 
which the “ Times” was exciting. Under these circumstances 
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neither law nor precedent afforded the slightest reliance. The 
paper might be put in the hands of a receiver at a moment’s 
notice, and its publication for a time practically suspended. 
There can be no doubt that this course was gravely considered, 
and was abandoned only when a deep growl of general excite- 
ment from far and near made clear its absolute madness. 
Sophistry and falsehood and violence, under the garb of law, 
were now of little avail. They only made matters worse, and, 
plainly, there was nothing for it but to take refuge in silence. 
Instead of subsiding, however, the popular ferment increased, 
and spread throughout the State and the nation. The “‘Times’s” 
figures were copied and commented upon by the entire press, 
and New York became the centre of universal and absorbing 
interest. One of the first and most important practical results 
of the revelations was to rouse the respectable Democracy of 
the city and State to a sense of the imperative need of freeing 
their party at once from its disgraceful relations with the 
Ring. During the month of August Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, 
who was chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee, 
held several conferences with Mr. Francis Kernan, Ex-Governor 
Seymour, Mr. Charles O’Conor, and Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, 
all eminent and respectable Democrats, to consider the situa- 
tion. A programme of action was laid down and agreed upon 
by these gentlemen, which embraced as its main points the 
cutting loose from the whole Tammany organization, as it then 
existed, with the purification of the judiciary and the Legisla- 
ture. The great labor of giving effect to the plan was volun- 
tarily assumed by Mr. Tilden, who, from beginning to end, both 
inspired and engineered this most dangerous of all the attacks 
on the Ring. He was indefatigable in his exertions, and neg- 
lected no means calculated to unite the decent elements of the 
party in favor of reform. Among other things he issued a circu- 
lar letter to twenty-six thousand influential Democrats, in which 
he boldly declared that wherever the gangrene of corruption 
had reached the organization they must “ take a knife and cut 
it out by the roots.” He promised further that the present 
‘state of the local government should be made the subject of 
investigation and censure at the next State convention, and de- 
clared that the men who had caused the existing demoralization 
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“would have to go under.” This was strong language from 
a partisan politician, but it bore fruit in the hearty Democratic 
support of the reform ticket in the ensuing election, and in © 
other undertakings which Mr. Tilden and his associates pres- 
ently set on foot. 

Meantime the excitement in New York had become intensi- 
fied. Serious fears were felt that violent measures might be 
resorted to, to rid the city of its corrupt rulers, but fortunately 
cooler counsels prevailed. This was not only good in itself, 
but perhaps, also, it was well judged, in view of the important 
fact that in an appeal to force Tweed’s proletariat was not to 
be lightly despised. So many persons were still absent from 
the city, enjoying the summer vacation, that the call for a pub- 
lic meeting was postponed until September 4th, thus offering to 
the members of the Ring and their creatures a chance, though 
a desperate one, of getting control of the movement and divert- 
ing it from its real object to the harmless pursuit of some scape- 
goat. Naturaily, with such a piece of work to be attempted, 
Mr. Nathaniel Sands at once came to the front. About two 
weeks before the day fixed for the proposed meeting, this gentle- 
man bestirred himself actively to organize, through the agency 
of the Citizens’ Association, a reform meeting at the Academy 
of Music. The programme was a very simple one ; indeed, it 
was much too simple. <A vast cloud of dust was to be raised, 
from which a prodigious uproar on the subject of frauds and 
reform was to be heard, and then a committee of respectable 
figure-heads was to be selected for the work of investigation, 
which was to be carried just far enough to quiet the public, but 
not far enough to hurt. 

Under ordinary circumstances, nothing is easier than to 
carry out, in New York City, a programme of this character. 
The city swarms with respectabilities, busybodies, and men 
craving notoriety ; and individuals as astute as Messrs. Sweeny, 
Hall, and Sands knew exactly where to put their hands on the 
instruments they needed. The difficulty with them was, that 
they could not realize that the exigency was not a common 
one, —that the community was not to be put off with sound- 
ing nothings. Accordingly the efforts of Mr. Sands met with 
little encouragement. Citizens flatly refused to subscribe their 
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names to his call, and asked him questions in regard to him- 
self of a most awkward character. Thoroughly discomforted, 
he soon abandoned his efforts, and the field was left clear for 
the real opponents of the Ring to organize. 

The meeting of September 4th, when it at last took place, was 
a magnificent and imposing demonstration. A vast audience 
assembled and responded, in a manner not to be mistaken, to 
the clear, well-defined utterances of many able speakers. The 
venerable Ex-Mayor Havemeyer presided, and in his opening 
address vigorously struck the key-note of the occasion. Mr. 
Ottendorfer pledged to the movement the support of the Ger- 
man voters ; while Mr. Tilden energetically expressed the views 
of all respectable Democrats. The resolutions usual on such 
occasions were passed, but, fortunately, this meeting did not 
stop with them. It took an additional step, and one of great 
significance. A ‘ Committee of Seventy” was appointed, to 
protect the interests of the honest tax-payers of the city, and 
to make the resolutions practically effective. 

This now historical body met for organization the very next 
day, and continued its deliberations, at intervals, for several 
months thereafter. It comprised men of diverse views and 
pursuits, — lawyers, judges, bankers, merchants, professors, 
soldiers, editors, authors, clergymen, and gentlemen of leis- 
ure. Its meetings, though held at inconvenient hours, were 
almost always well attended; and this fact alone, in New 
York, where it is so difficult to secure the steady attention of 
any body of busy men to matters of general interest, was very 
significant. The Committee of Seventy was, in fact, a vigilance 
committee, carefully keeping itself within the provisions of the 
law. The result of the labors of the committee may be summed 
up as follows: it investigated and confirmed, by positive proofs, 
the corruption which the press had unearthed ; it instituted pro- 
ceedings in the courts against numerous members of the Ring, 
and then turned over the cases to the proper authorities for 
prosecution ; it gave moral support to the “ Foley ” injunction, 
so called, which otherwise would have proved abortive; the 
appointment of Colonel Stebbins to the presidency of the Park 
Commission was due to its influence, and put an end to the 
maladministration of that department ; it rendered valuable ser- 
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vice in organizing the election of November, 1871, especially 
in the choice of candidates for office; it devoted much time 
and thought to the discussion and drafting of a charter, in 
which the minority-representation principle was embodied, and 
which, but for the executive veto, would have become law ; 
finally, during two successive sessions of the Legislature, the 
committee’s influence was also exerted to defeat corrupt meas- 
ures, and to bring about the passage of good ones. 

These services were commendable; and yet, in comparison 
with what was expected, and in view of the labor and time 
and mdney expended, they not only seem, but were disappoint- 
ing. The “ Seventy,” in fact, was like other bodies of the 
same character; it was eminently respectable, but it realized 
too strongly that the eyes of the world were upon it, and, 
accordingly, indulged too much in posturing and debate, and 
not enough in steady work. Even of the work accomplished 
by it, much was ill-directed and wasted. It was greatly addict- 
ed to debating, but debate would never have brought about the 
downfall of the Ring. Its existence inspired public confidence, 
but it must be confessed that its deliberations might have con- 
tinued indefinitely without accomplishing any very decisive 
beneficial results. Tweed and Sweeny, if they had at this 
time expressed their innermost sentiments, would probably 
have intimated a tolerably complete indifference to the debates 
and proceedings of the “ Seventy,” reserving their wrath and 
fear for the quiet, untiring sluth-like assiduity with which Mr. 
Tilden was ferreting out their wrong-doings, and pressing them 
home in the party stronghold. The “ Seventy,’’ doubtless, 
annoyed and worried them, but the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee was fairly hunting them to earth. 

Throughout the earlier stages of the final struggle, the com- 
ments of the other New York City newspapers upon the course 
of the “ Times” were in keeping with their previous tone 
toward the Ring. Jealous of the great prominence which that 
paper had suddenly attained, with hardly an exception they be- 
littled the charges of corruption, and, for a long time, gave, at 
best, only a lukewarm support to the reform movement. The 
** World,” whose columns, but eighteen months before, had 
fairly bristled with exclamation-points and capitals aimed at 
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Hall and Tweed, shamelessly defended these “ notorious cor- 
ruptionists” ; and now it found fault with the Cooper Institute 
meeting, because the chairman and speakers “ did not repre- 
sent the best opinion of the metropolis,’ asking why Messrs. 
Astor and Stewart had not been invited to attend. The 
“ Herald,” which, at the time of the six-million theft perpe- 
trated under the Board of Audit, had cynically asked, “ Who 
cares, on either side, how the money comes, so long as it goes 
freely to the party?” and which contended that the city debt 
was a * mere bagatelle,’”’ now totally suppressed the published 
proofs of fraud, and briefly referred to the Cooper Ifstitute 
meeting as a gathering of “ highly respectable and substantial 
citizens,’ who had appointed a committee to investigate the 
* alleged charges.” This indifference was probably due to the 
influence of Hall, who loved to boast of his great power in 
the “ Herald ” office, and whose interests were, indeed, always 
well protected by that journal. Even the “Tribune” was too 
much influenced by professional jealousy to heartily support 
the efforts of its rival; and upon the plea of avoiding, through 
‘reckless denunciation of unpopular persons, to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings,” it used language decidedly calculated to 
lessen the effect of O’Brien’s figures upon the public. It spoke 
of Sweeny’s “ towering spirit,” and of Hall as being only 
*“‘ ministerially responsible” ; and it was not until Mr. Tilden’s 
revelations of the Broadway Bank accounts that it openly 
denounced Sweeny and the rest as the vulgar thieves they 
were. The explanation of this unusual mildness of tone on 
the part of a journal the moral tendencies of which were 
usually so good, was not far to seek. Coming events already 
east their fantastic shadows before. Horace Greeley was 
even then suffering under the presidential fever, which, the 
next year, led him miserably to his death, and was averse to 
meddling with local and minor issues, or making foes of pos- 
sible allies. The * Star,” which had received a not inconsider- 
able fortune in the shape of corporation advertising, did not 
desert its patrons, whom it described as “ high-toned gentle- 
men, men of probity, of honor, sensitive to the stigma upon 
their party.”” The “ Staats-Zeitung,” the organ of the German 
Democracy, whose editor, Mr. Ottendorfer, was one of the 
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speakers at the Cooper Institute meeting, was the only New 
York daily which earnestly seconded the “Times.” This 
paper stoutly denounced all compromise, and said that reform 
must be griindlich. As the large German vote of the city fol- 
lowed close in its wake, the adhesion of the “ Staats-Zeitung ” 
to the reformers, at this time, was of vital import. 

The tone of the Cooper Institute meeting, and the prompt 
organization of the Committee of Seventy, dissipated the last 
faint hope in the bosoms of those composing the Ring that the 
excitement would blow over. They had already held many 
stormy conferences, at which mutual denunciation was in- 
dulged in. The bonds of self-interest, which alone ever held 
them together, were now broken, and each one sought only his 
personal safety. They, in fact, stood in pressing need of a 
“‘ vicarious sacrifice,” as the proposed victim subsequently 
termed it, but their Jonah was evidently to be no volunteer. 
That the ship had got to be lightened no longer admitted of 
doubt ; but who was to be thrown over, and by whom, was a 
perplexing question. Sweeny and Hall, by virtue of natural 
sympathies, joined forces against Tweed and Connolly, and 
were soon ready with a programme, under which Connolly 
was to be indicted, and so abandoned to angry justice, while 
Tweed was to be induced to resign, and retire precipitately to 
Europe. As respected Connolly, the scheme was, from their 
point of view, fair and wise enough; but it seems inexplica- 
ble that any such design should have been gravely entertained 
by his confederates for sacrificing Tweed, as he had more 
friends than all of them united. Hall, nevertheless, began 
operations by plainly informing Connolly that “he must go” ; 
and this private demand was at once publicly seconded by the 
** Herald,” which called on Tweed also to resign. The strong- 
est pressure was now brought to bear to force the Comptroller 
out of office, and, among other things, the city debt was de- 
clared to be two hundred millions, and its existence was laid 
wholly at his door. Connolly, however, stood his ground and 
would not yield, though he was in a state of abject terror, and 
was quietly disposing of his property against a time of trouble. 
On September 6th his wife transferred half a million of United 
States registered bonds to his son-in-law, Joel Fithian, for 
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safety, yet still retained three and a half millions of the same 
securities, — showing how very provident her husband had 
been in better days. 

Events were now rapidly approaching a climax. On Sep- 
tember 7th a citizen named Foley, president of one of the 
ward reform clubs, but who had previously held rather close 
relations with the Ring, applied to Judge Barnard for an in- 
junction, which, if granted, would compel Connolly’s retire- 
ment from office. It sought to confine the city authorities 
within the limit of the tax levy of two per cent authorized by 
law, and prohibited the Comptroller from any further issue of 
bonds. The move was entirely an individual and irregular 
one; the petitioner, as an individual tax-payer, under well- 
established decisions of the Court: of Appeals, was in no way 
entitled to represent the public, and his motion for an injunc-. 
tion should at once have been denied. A hearing was had 
on the 8th, at the close of which, instead of taking the pa- 
pers for examination, or giving a moment’s consideration to 
the case, Barnard, in his usual offhand, reckless way, said 
to the counsel, “ You are entitled to this order, sir; I will 
grant the injunction.” The court-room was crowded with 
excited reformers, who received the unexpected decision with 
a prolonged burst of applause, and for a few days even judi- 
cious persons spoke as though Barnard had undergone a new 
birth, and become a shining light of reform. Even the 
“Times” allowed itself to be, or from motives of policy pre- 
tended to be, deceived, and announced with an air of great 
satisfaction that all the vigor of Barnard’s character was en- 
listed on the side of purity and reform. The fact was that 
Barnard was acting on a complete understanding with Sweeny. 
His order was aimed, not at the Ring but at Connolly; and in- 
deed, if it was suffered to remain in force, it was hard to see 
how that individual could long remain in office. The city 
treasury was practically closed. On the 15th, after a long 
argument, the injunction was made permanent, Barnard, in his 
decision, commenting very severely on the Comptroller. These 
proceedings at the time attracted far more attention than they 
deserved, being, in truth, a mere coup manqué, as became 
apparent so soon as the order began to pinch Tweed as well 
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as Connolly. It was then gradually and quietly modified 
away. This “joke of George Barnard’s,” as Mayor Hall 
termed it, was perpetrated on the 8th, and on the night of 
the 10th the Comptroller’s office was broken into, and a num- 
ber of vouchers, one hundred and forty-one in all, for county 
work performed by Keyser and other contractors, the signa- 
tures to which had in many cases been forged, were stolen, 
and it is believed burned. By a lucky accident ten similar 
vouchers were passed over by the thieves, and afterwards 
proved of great service in the suits against Tweed. This rob- 
bery, it is supposed, was committed by some one in the confi- 
dence of the Ring, and from within the Comptroller’s office, with 
the object of removing certain dangerous documents which had 
been required by the joint investigating committee previously 
appointed by Hall. At this time, however, a general destruc- 
tion of all books, papers, accounts, and memoranda relating to 
city affairs was going on. Tweed had directed Ingersoll to 
at once make way with his, saying to him, “ That’s Peter B. 
Sweeny’s advice, too” ; and Ingersoll had not only lost no time 
in obeying him, but had also passed the word to Garvey and 
Miller, who had done the same. Doubtless the vouchers which 
were stolen from the Comptroller’s office contained evidence 
of transactions which the Ring would gladly have destroyed ; 
but the thing was done so clumsily, so partially, and with such 
evident ignorance, that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
its chief object was, not the destruction of the papers, but to 
throw suspicion upon the person intrusted with their care. It 
certainly had that effect, and the popular outcry was loud 
against the Comptroller. Hall at once took advantage of this, 
and turned sharply on his confederate in crime. On the 12th 
he addressed him a formal letter, in which he expressed him- 
self in this almost ludicrously characteristic way : ‘“* With great 
personal reluctance I officially reach the conclusion that the 
exigency requires your retirement from the head of the finance 
department. .... I cannot suspend any head of department, 
not even pending an investigation. I can only prefer charges 
to the Common Pleas, who alone can remove, after a consider- 
able time for trial. 1 am compelled to throw myself, therefore, 
as Mayor, upon your magnanimity, and ask under the circum- 
stances for your resignation.” 
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The move on Hall’s part was an ingenious one, and brought 
to his side a large portion of the press and the honest public 
feeling which clamored loudly for Connolly’s instant resigna- 
tion. That he could not long sustain himself was apparent 
enough to all, and most of all to those who were immediately 
around him and witnessed the abject terror of the wretched 
malefactor. The vital question, however, was, Who is to 
succeed him? The struggle was over the succession. The 
Mayor and his confederates were straining every nerve to 
secure for themselves the appointment of the new Comptroller, 
confidently hoping that if they could but do so the frauds 
might yet be concealed, and the storm, so far as they were 
concerned, blow over. In this attempt they were now receiv- 
ing the active assistance of a large portion of their adversaries. 
The game, they evidently thought, was not yet lost. Again 
they were disappointed. Mr. Tilden suddenly stood in their 
path. 

It was on the evening of the 11th that Mayor Hall had 
thrown himself on the magnanimity of Mr. Connolly, suggesting 
the process of hari-kari to that gentleman in so insinuating a 
manner. On the 12th Connolly had mustered a sufficient de- 
gree of courage to inform him that he was “ unable to submit 
himself as a vicarious sacrifice to satisfy the hungry appetite 
of adversaries for a victim,” and that consequently he declined 
to resign. Having thus closed the correspondence, the 
wretched man abandoned himself to despair. He knew per- 
fectly well that his position was wholly untenable, and that his 
old associates would have no mercy upon him. He was liable 
at any moment to arrest and imprisonment. The whole world 
was against him, and he was alone with his cowardice. In his 
utter wretchedness he finally bethought himself of Mr. Tilden, 
and through a friend begged for an interview. Somewhat sur- 
prised at the request, and not knowing what might come from 
it, Mr. Tilden appointed a meeting for the morning of the 15th. 
Then and there Connolly poured forth his whole soul. He 
showed the position in which he stood, and explained how 
the members of the Ring were planning to spring in on his 
fall, and to make themselves parts of a new system, — leaders 
in reform. He applied for advice and protection. Declining 
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to be his legal counsel or in any way to act for him, Mr. 
Tilden then frankly told him that he must resign his office, but 
on no account into the hands of his former confederates. The 
question then arose about his procuring money to carry on the 
city government, notwithstanding the “ Foley ” injunction, and 
on that point Mr. Tilden desired time to consult with others, 
and deferred the rest of the interview until the evening. In 
the mean while Mr. Tilden notified Mr. Havemeyer that his 
presence was needed, and when the time came that gentleman 
was on hand, but Connolly was not. His courage had again 
given out. : After some consultation it was decided that Mr. 
Havemeyer should then go directly to Connolly’s house and find 
out what was the matter. He did so, and found him lying in his 
bed, sick and ready to give way under the sense of pressure, 
which he said was “ crucifying him.” After giving him such 
encouragement as he could, and so “ putting some back-bone 
into him,” Mr. Havemeyer left, having, as requested by Mr. 
Tilden, appointed another meeting at that gentleman’s house 
for the next morning, to which Connolly promised to come, 
accompanied by his counsel. 

This anxiety on Mr. Tilden’s part for a renewed interview 
was due to the fact that, on examining the laws after Connolly 
left him in the morning, he had noticed a singular enactment 
authorizing the Comptroller to appoint a deputy, and to confer 
upon him for a definite period all his own official powers. This 
clause had been slipped into the act to enable Mr. Connolly to 
take a trip to Europe, which for some time he had desired to 
do; but Mr. Tilden instantly saw that the power therein con- 
ferred was equally available for the appointment of a deputy 
with full powers, and with the Comptroller yet remaining nomi- 
nally in office, though in New York. Here, then, was the key of 
the situation. The reformers must take possession of Connolly, 
and through him and in face of his confederates, seize on the 
city treasury. That evening Mr. Tilden prepared the neces- 
sary papers, and the next morning at ten o’clock Mr. Have- 
meyer, Mr. Connolly, and that gentleman’s lawyers appeared. 
On the way one of these last stepped in to see Mr. P. B. 
Sweeny, who had at once been ready with his suggestion. It 
was that Mr. Connolly should resign, that a man of sufficient 
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character to assume the whole work of investigation should 
succeed, and that Connolly should himself be protected. This 
course was strongly urged at the conference ; but Mr. Tilden 
objected to allowing any voice to the Ring in the matter of 
filling the succession, and he carried his point. Among those 
present at the interview was Mr. Andrew H. Green, and him 
Tilden suddenly designated as Connolly’s deputy. A reluctant 
assent to this arrangement was at last extorted, the papers 
were speedily executed, and Mr. Connolly left the house only 
to accompany Mr. Green to the City Hall, there to install him in 
office as Deputy-Comptroller. Thus Mr. Tilden had actually 
appointed a city treasurer, and by so doing seized the very 
stronghold of the Ring. 

It was a veritable coup d’état, and felt to be such by Mayor 
Hall. That official at once realized the extent of his own folly 
in asking for Connolly’s resignation on the ground that he had 
no power to remove or even to suspend him. Had he been 
equal to the occasion he would, instead of so doing, have as- 
sumed the necessary power, and forced the Comptroller out of 
office at any cost, so creating a vacancy for himself to fill. It 
was too late now, but the wretched jester’s powers of blundering 
did not fail him. Refusing to recognize in any way Mr. Green 
as Deputy-Comptroller, he suddenly found himself illumined as 
to the extent of his own power as Mayor, and wrote a new letter 
to Connolly, in which he removed him from his office, giving as 
his ground for so doing that the “ power of removal exists as 
an incident of the power of appointment, and that the process 
of impeachment is a merely co-ordinate but not conflicting 
power, to remove in effect an impeached officer by procuring a 
vacancy.” He then at once appointed General George B. Mc- 
Clellan to the vacant office, and had the pleasure of seeing that 
gentleman promptly decline. That day the excitement about 
the City Hall was very great. An attempt to eject the new 
deputy by force was anticipated, under cover of an injunction, 
or some other order of court, and every preparation, including 
the presence of a number of armed men in the Comptroller’s 
office, was made to resist it. Mr. Tilden’s services were again 
in active requisition. Knowing full well that freedom from 
doubt as respects the law was no security at all in presence of 
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the Ring judges, and not being so childish as to share in the 
new-born confidence in Judge Barnard’s ardor for reform, he felt 
the necessity of bringing every possible influence to bear. He 
accordingly sought out Charles O’Conor, and obtained from him 
a volunteer opinion affirming the validity of Mr. Green’s posses- 
sion. A carriage was kept in waiting, ready to take Mr. Tilden 
armed with this document to Judge Brady, and the plan was 
to get that magistrate to vacate the fraudulent orders of the 
Ring judges as fast as they could issue them. Such a scanda- 
lous judicial conflict would probably have been possible in no 
other civilized community in the world ; but in New York it 
was not only possible, but would have been a mere repetition 
of what had taken place only two years before, during the raid 
of Fisk and Gould on the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, 
when Judge Peckham at Albany had rapidly vacated the rap- 
idly issued orders of Judge Barnard in New York. In the pres- 
ent case the immediate publication of Mr. O’Conor’s opinion 
obviated the necessity of having recourse to this dangerous 
expedient. The question of Mr. Green’s right to his position 
had been referred by Hall to Mr. O’Gorman, the corporation 
counsel. Unscrupulous as he was, that official did not, how- 
ever, venture to dispute so high an authority as Mr. O’Conor, 
and therefore advised the Mayor to acquiesce. Then, as was 
fit and proper considering the harlequin character of A. Oakey 
Hall, all the noise and bluster tapered off in one poor, weak 
pun. Summoning the newspaper reporters to his office the 
next day to give them some official announcement, he jocosely 
received them with this reference to the yesterday’s excitement 
and to the clothes he then had on, “ Gentlemen, some of you 
yesterday said that I had received a severe check, and, in 
testimonium veritatis, I have, as you see, put on a check suit.” 
The effect of this transfer of power was momentous. It 
once for all divided the control of the city administration, and 
checkmated the operations of Hall, Tweed, and Sweeny ; still 
more important, it protected the records on which all legal 
proceedings had to be based, and thus supplied clews to the 
subsequent discoveries of Ring crimes. Indeed, every inves- 
tigation afterwards made was the fruit of the possession of 
the Comptroller’s office by the reformers, and but for this suc- 
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cess it is safe to say that Tweed and his fellows might still be 
exerting a paramount influence in New York political affairs. 
Last and most important result of all, this move in the game 
fairly blocked for the Ring its most promising avenue of escape, 
— it finally drove them to bay. It was no longer possible for 
them to hope to divert public attention from themselves by 
means of a “ vicarious sacrifice.” Sweeny’s carefully laid 
plans were thus completely baffled, and it now only remained 
for his associates to have recourse to Tweed’s brutal reliance 
on the voting power of a perfectly ignorant and thoroughly 
corrupt constituency. The Ring was fairly driven home into 
its last stronghold. 

Upon his accession to the comptrollership Mr. Green refused 
payment of all uncertain claims. No less than eighty different 
authorities had incurred debts for the city, and in many cases 
there was no proof, nor even a record, of such obligations. The 
accounts of most of the city officials were, moreover, in dis- 
order. Salaries had been overdrawn, and many of the officials 
were indebted to the treasury. In all these and numberless 
similar cases Mr. Green refused to pay out any more claims 
until the courts had established their correctness. As a result 
of this rigorous course a saving of several millions was effected, 
amounting in one instance, that of corporation advertising, to a 
reduction of ninety-one per cent in the annual outlay. Among 
the still unsettled accounts, however, is Sheriff O’Brien’s fa- 
mous bill for $200,000, which led to the exposures in the 
“Times.” A special commission was appointed in 1873 to 
audit and so finally dispose of this claim, but O’Brien, either 
not approving of the men composing the board, or considering 
the times inauspicious, never brought the matter before it. 
This historical account, therefore, still remains an element in 
city politics. . 

Though the Ring was now fairly dislodged from the city 
treasury, and the fact of enormous frauds having been perpe- 
trated established beyond all question, yet no specific acts 
of plunder had been traced to any individual, nor had the 
system under which the members of the Ring divided their 
booty, if any such existed, been discovered. While investigat- 
ing certain warrants drawn in favor of Keyser & Co., the in- 
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dorsements to which were alleged to be forgeries, Mr. Tilden 
struck upon a clew which induced him to examine the books 
and papers of the Broadway Bank, where not only the city but 
the individual accounts of several members of the Ring had 
been kept. On comparing the books, memoranda of deposits, 
and city warrants, he speedily became convinced that some un- 
discovered rule of proportion ran through them. He then set 
experts to work, and after some ten days of patient puzzling 
was rewarded by the discovery of the whole system of division. 
The accounts of Tweed, Connolly, Sweeny, Watson, and Wood- 
ward in various banks showed that on every warrant in favor 
of certain persons, the first named received about 24 per cent, 
the second 20 per cent, the third 10 per cent, and the last two 
5 per cent each. The proportions, however, were not abso- 
lutely exact; the variation it is true was not great, being less 
than 2 per cent, but still it existed. The perfect accuracy of 
Mr. Tilden’s conclusions was demonstrated at last when, long 
subsequently, the Ring contractor, Ingersoll, having turned 
state’s evidence, explained this variation. It seems that, not 
content with raising each bill so that the original charge was 
reduced to 35 per cent of the whole, these absolutely insatiable 
thieves had also caused the warrants to be antedated, in order 
that interest might be charged from such date to the time of 
payment. In this interest Tweed, for some reason, did not 
share, nor did it appear on the face of the bills, being com- 
puted subsequently to their approval and included in the war- 
rant. Its presence, therefore, caused the greatest difficulty in 
the investigation to Mr. Tilden, and only when it was ac- 
counted for was the accuracy of his results absolutely verified. 
The success of this investigation was the most important link 
in the whole chain of evidence against the Ring. It made it 
complete. At last the mask was completely torn from the face 
of Peter B. Sweeny, and he stood exposed with the rest. Up 
to this time the Ring had through him maintained a sort of 
dubious footing in the possible measures of reform ; and only a 
few days before the Broadway Bank discoveries the Ring or- 
gans had eagerly suggested that if men like Mr. Sweeny and 
Mr. Tilden would only act together, all would yet be well. 
This was over now. His share of the plunder was directly 
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traced into the hands of each one of the confederates, and the 
legal evidence on which the subsequent actions for its recovery 
were based was complete. 

Having failed in his well-meant efforts to make Connolly the 
‘‘ vicarious sacrifice ” for the Ring, Hall next essayed to clear 
his own skirts from suspicion. Accordingly on the 19th of 
October he appeared before the grand jury, and was duly 
‘‘investigated.” All the more prominent assailants of the 
Ring government, including Messrs. Green, Spaulding, Cope- 
land, Havemeyer, Storrs, Stebbins, Schultz, Tilden, Ledwith, 
O’Brien, Booth, and Jones, were subpoenaed as witnesses. 
District-Attorney Garvin, a professional and personal ally of 
the Mayor, conducted the examination, and was successful in 
so far as he compelled most of the witnesses to admit that they 
had no actual “ knowledge” of Hall’s culpability. An unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to show that the frauds “ began in the 
Comptroller’s office and ended there,” and that Connolly and 
Watson alone were responsible for them. Mr. Havemeyer was 
asked if he had not in auditing bills, while Mayor, sometimes 
signed them upon trust, as was Hall’s custom; but-he denied 
that such was ever his practice, excepting with warrants for 
trifling sums. Mr. Jones, publisher of the “Times,” was 
pressed to supply proof of the charge made in his journal that 
Hall was a * thief,” but could only cite O’Brien’s figures and 
other public evidence as a basis for the assertion. As evidence 
that Hall had not profited by the Ring frauds, Mr. Brown, 
his law partner, estimated his fortune at only $60,000, and 
showed by his bank balance that he had not been in the receipt 
of any large sums of money for two years before. After hear- 
ing this evidence, and without cross-examination or any effort 
to probe the matter further, the grand jury dismissed the 
charge, but at the same time condemned the Mayor for care- 
lessness and neglect. 

Ordinarily the proceedings of grand juries are secret, and it 
is a crime to reveal them. A full report of the examination of 
Mr. Jones appeared, however, in the “ Tribune,” with editorial 
comments upon the sinfulness of its rival the “ Times” in 
making charges against a public official which it could not sus- 
tain in court. Subsequently the entire evidence was printed in 
a pamphlet and widely circulated by Hall. 
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Simultaneously with Connolly’s open break with the Ring, 
the latter were relieved of the presence of another of their 
associates, whose absence at this juncture had become most 
desirable. Andrew J. Garvey, whose plastering contracts for 
the new Court House had given him so wide-spread and unenvi- 
able notoriety, had early taken alarm at the popular ferment. 
He at first sought aid and counsel from Hall, who assured 
him that there was no cause for fear; and when Garvey asked 
if there was any danger of his property being tied up, the 
Mayor sagely replied, “* Who is there to sue?” This encour- 
agement did not prove lasting, and the terrified Garvey let 
drop, in his efforts to defend himself from accusation, hints that 
the responsibility for the frauds rested upon Tweed and Wood- 
ward rather than upon himself. Word was quickly cenveyed 
to the great Ring-master that Garvey was likely to “ peach,” 
and it. was decided that he must immediately be gotten out 
of the way. A desperado named J. Hennessy Cooke had an 
interview with the great plasterer, and very plainly assured 
him that if he said or did anything to injure “ the old man,” 
as Tweed was generally called, he would be murdered. ‘“ The 
job has been put up,” he encouragingly added, “ and I am to 
do it. There won’t be any pistols or noise, but you will be got 
out of the way so that nobody won’t know how.” Doubtless 
. the parties knew their man; at any rate this threat, backed 
up by the persuasions of Walter Roche, another of Tweed’s 
henchmen, who promised Garvey that his interests would be 
well cared for in his absence, induced the latter to abscond. 
He sailed for Europe September 21st, and his former allies 
took good care to ascribe his voluntary exile to conscious 
guilt. They even pretended, though without securing any con- 
verts to the theory, that the different contractors had stolen all 
the money. 

One by one, in fact, the lesser birds of prey were now taking 
the alarm and seeking safety in flight, greatly to Tweed’s 
relief. After Garvey was gone the leaders of the Ring effected 
settlements with his brother for work he had done for them 
individually. At an interview held for this purpose, Tweed 
remarked that the only person whom he then feared was 
Woodward, and that “ he wished he was dead.” Woodward, 
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however, had early placed himself beyond his reach, having 
followed in Garvey’s footsteps after a brief interval, proceeding 
first to Montreal, and from thence crossing to Europe. Except- 
ing Sweeny only, Woodward seems of all the gang to have 
best looked out for his own interests. With a cat-like regard 
for his personal safety, though closely tracked by detectives, he 
constantly evaded them. No one knew more than he of the 
inner secrets of the Ring, yet he showed no disposition to 
reveal them, and, far from reciprocating Tweed’s unkind wishes, 
he always professed great regard for his patron in crime, and 
declared that on no account would he injure him in any way. 
On the 5th of October the Democratic State Convention was 
held at Rochester to nominate a ticket for the coming election. 
This was considered by both the Ring and its assailants an 
event of the first importance. Mr. Tilden had made elaborate 
preparations to control the convention and to induce it to to- 
tally cut off the existing Tammany organization and cast it out 
from all party association. The nomination of Mr. O’Conor 
as a candidate for the attorney-generalship was an important 
feature of his programme. In order to insure an issue he also, 
at the proper time, called tegether a meeting which appointed 
a reform delegation to dispute the right of the regular Tam- 
many delegates to represent the city in the convention. The 
proceedings of that body when at last it met resembled not 
a little those of its predecessor held in the same city two 
years before. Gangs of New York ruffiaris, transported free of 
cost over the Erie Railroad, packed the hotels and other places 
of meeting. Threats of personal violence were freely ut- 
tered against any one who should venture to interfere with the 
will of the Ring, and it was even declared that the convention 
would be broken up by force if the anti-Tammany delegates 
were admitted to the floor. Intimidation, seconded by liberal 
bribes administered by a notorious lobbyist named A. D. Barber, 
did its work; and Mr. Tilden, as he subsequently himself ad- 
mitted, demanded too much when he suddenly called on a 
political party in a closely contested State to lop off from itself 
an organization which employed twelve thousand voters, dis- 
bursed thirty millions of money each year, and controlled the 
judiciary, police, and election officers of the largest city of the 
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continent. The Ring consequently secured a partial triumph, 
or rather saved itself from overwhelming defeat, by forcing 
through a vote without debate under the call for the previous 
question, omitting New York wholly from the roll of delegates, 
and excluding both the Tammany and reform representatives. 
This adroit move gave Tweed, who was present, the practical 
control over the convention. A State ticket, not unsatisfactory 
to him, was nominated. Mr. O’Conor was rejected for the 
attorney-generalship by a large majority; while, as a further 
indication of spitefulness to the reformers, Mr. Kernan’s seat 
was contested by a member of Governor Hoffman’s staff. 
The sanguine expectations which Mr. Tilden had entertained 
were thus far from being realized. Had they been, the fate 
of the Ring would then and there have been sealed, as it would 
have had no chance in the election with both party organiza- 
tions arrayed against it. As it was, it had secured a reprieve. 
Mr. Tilden none the less boldly denounced it, laying down 
the programme which was to be carried out in the coming 
November in the following language: “I am free to avow 
before this convention that I shall not vote for any one of Mr. 
Tweed’s members of Assembly. (Hisses and uproar.) And 
if that is to be considered the regular ticket, I will resign my 
place as chairman of the State Central Committee and help 
my people to stem this tide of corruption.” In the words of 
the “‘ Times,” “no portion of the blame for the suicidal course 
of the convention attached to Mr. Tilden”; but Tweed was, 
none the less, so elated by the result that he at once tele- 
graphed to Hall to make no further concessions in his own case 
or that of Connolly until his return. 

A distinct reaction in the popular movement was perceptible 
after the Rochester convention. The proceedings of that body 
had operated like a bucket of cold water emptied full in the 
face of an excited man. Nor was this any occasion for sur- 
prise. Now that the first access of enthusiasm had passed 
away, the more thoughtful among the voters of New York be- 
gan to realize the magnitude and difficulty of the task they 
had undertaken. The more they contemplated it, the less 
they liked it. They had undertaken to oust a wily and utterly 
unscrupulous foe, full of resource, intrenched in office, in ab- 
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solute control of the whole machinery of election, and looking 
for support through the forms of universal suffrage to a solid, 
immovable rock-bed of ignorance, crime, and corruption. Ac- 
cordingly nearly a month was now suffered to elapse without 
any marked change in the position of affairs. Much was mean- 
while done in the way of negotiation and conference, but it 
was finally concluded to await the issue of the pending charter 
election in November. The prevalent feeling was not hopeful 
as to the result, and shrewd observers predicted that Tammany 
would return more than half the candidates. Even Mr. Tilden 
was not over-sanguine ; while the “ Times,” within a fortnight 
of the election, confessed to the hopeless feeling of the days 
which preceded the exposures of July. 

And indeed these fears were justified by the signs of return- 
ing confidence and strength in the Ring. On September 24th 
Tweed had been unanimously re-elected chairman of the Tam- 
many General Committee. His renomination to the State 
Senate followed closely on his victory at Rochester, and was 
made the occasion for a “ magnificent demonstration” in his 
behalf on the part of a constituency which, dwelling, as it 
did, in the lower wards on the east side of the city, proba- 
bly embraced a larger percentage of vice, ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and depravity than any other equally numerous body of 
voters in the United States. These honors encouraged him 
to resume his old braggart tone. As late as October 30th 
he told a ** Herald” reporter that he would neither give up the 
presidency of the Board of Works, nor withdraw from being a 
candidate to the Legislature. He meant “to fight it out to 
the bitter end,” and he would not gratify those who were 
“warring against him for political purposes” by resigning. 
The most reckless of the Ring organs, the “ Star,” announced 
that “‘ the Tweed flag was nailed to the mast,” and in doing so 
it well described its patron’s defiant course. Woodward and 
Garvey were out of the country, and Ingersoll and the other 
depositaries of dangerous secrets could be relied upon not to 
betray them. So Tweed once more felt tolerably secure. He 
explained nothing and denied nothing; but he sturdily stood 
his ground and demanded, in a tone of insolent defiance, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
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Mayor Hall, in an interview between Mr. Tilden, the editor 
of the “* World,” and himself, at about this date, very frankly 
developed the plans of the Ring, which were sufficiently simple. 
They expected to re-elect certain candidates to the Legislature 
from the city, and by the aid of these and eight Republican 
senators from the interior of the State, whom Tweed had a 
right to depend on for past favors shown them, they hoped to 
maintain their position. Sweeny’s brother-in-law, Bradley, 
was nominated in the seventh senatorial district against 
O’Brien; “ Mike” Norton, “Tom” Fields, “ Prince Harry” 
Genet, and “ Alec” Frear, were also candidates for the Legisla- 
ture; while the professed reformer Ledwith accepted a nom- 
ination to the Supreme Court bench. The entire resources of 
the Ring were employed to insure the return of these men ; 
and, flushed with their late victory at Rochester, Tweed and 
his allies felt confident of success. It was the last rally of the 
“Old Guard” at the Tammany Waterloo, and on the result 
the lesser magnates of the Ring staked all their resources. 
The reformers, on their part, were not idle. Unusual care was 
taken to choose candidates who would harmonize political dif- 
ferences, and, for perhaps the first time in New York City an- 
nals, the friends of honesty and decency were united on one 
ticket in a local canvass. The German element was con- 
ciliated by the nomination of General Sigel as Register ; 
O’Brien and O’Donovan Rossa attracted the Irish vote; the 
judicial candidates were respectable and popular; while the 
entire reform ticket was indorsed by the Committee of Seventy 
and by many other leading citizens. Charles O’Conor de- 
clined a legislative nomination, but Mr. Tilden accepted one 
and labored hard in the canvass. Thus the friends and foes of 
the Ring stood over against each other ready for the contest. 

No election was ever fraught with more vital consequences 
to those concerned, or was more eagerly and anxiously ex- 
pected. The Chicago fire and the visit of the Grand Duke 
Alexis, two events which at any other time would in New York 
have been of paramount interest, now attracted but compara- 
tively little attention. On the Sunday before the election 
eleven eminent clergymen preached upon the topic with which 
all minds were full, and exhorted their hearers to vote as good 
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citizens should. Numerous Young Men’s Reform Associations 
had been organized, and in them the possibility of a resort to 
force outside of the law, in case a fair ballot could not be ob- 
tained, was freely and seriously considered. The students of the 
New York University, to whom Hall had but lately lectured with 
applause, tore down the Mayor’s portrait from their walls, and 
other equally significant indications of a thoroughly aroused 
public feeling were not lacking. The registration was unusu- 
ally large, despite the lessened number of fraudulent entries, 
and by common consent most of the stores were closed, busi- 
ness was generally suspended, and voting was made the prime 
object of the day. Even A. T. Stewart, who like other rich 
men bore no ill-will to the Ring, gave all his clerks leave of 
absence. The streets were silent and deserted and had a Sun- 
day aspect, excepting immediately about the polls. 

Strong fears were entertained that a disturbance would occur, 
and, with the warning of the Orange riot on the 12th of July 
fresh in their minds, the authorities made ample preparations 
for such an emergency. Governor Hoffman came to the city, 
and remained all day at the Clarendon Hotel. The entire police 
force was on duty, and the headquarters, on Mulberry Street, 
resembled a fortified post. Huge express-wagons, drawn by 
six horses, stood ready to convey a reserve force to any scene 
of disorder ; while four regiments of militia were under arms, 
the well-known Seventh turning out six hundred and ninety- 
seven strong. 

But the policy of the Ring was not warlike, and no disturb- 
ance occurred. ‘They wisely preferred to depend on the old 
and well-understood machinery for manipulating votes, and 
this was brought into very perfect play. The notorious Cor- 
nelius Corson was chief of the election bureau; while Super- 
intendent Kelso, another pliant tool of the Ring, after con- 
sulting openly with Sweeny and Bradley, directed that the 
police should have charge of the returns, thus affording a 
convenient opportunity for fraud. But the reform leaders 
were aided by O’Brien and others, adepts in election frauds, 
and hence they were able to frustrate many nicely matured 
plans. When repeaters were detected, they were arrested and 
taken to the armories for safe custody; and thus there was 
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no chance to obtain their discharge by the courts, as had been 
the practice in former elections. These and other like meas- 
ures greatly reduced the number of frauds, excepting in certain 
districts, where the Ring had full sway, and, in these, things 
were indeed ordered with a high hand. In Tweed’s own dis- 
trict the votes for O’Donovan Rossa, his opponent, were sys- 
tematically thrown out or not counted, and one of his support- 
ers was brutally beaten. Here also the practice of repeating 
was resorted to, without a pretence of disguise, and voters 
were registered by the score from theatres, bar-rooms, stables, 
lager-beer saloons, shops, and places where few, if any, real 
residents were to be found. The most conclusive proofs were 
afterwards collected of this fact, for use to prevent Tweed from 
taking his seat in the Senate. 

When, at last, night fell and the polls were closed, the 
final count set all doubts at rest. Democrats and Republi- 
cans, without distinction, had voted solidly for the reform 
candidates, making a change of twenty-three thousand votes 
in the city, and nearly fifty-two thousand in the State. The 
result, on the Supreme Court ticket, indicated that no less 
than ninety-five thousand four hundred and eighty-eight vote 
had been transferred from the Ring to its adversaries, — one of 
the most remarkable political revolutions in the history of the 
country. Tweed and some of his henchmen, it is true, were 
returned, but the Ring was absolutely routed and its political 
power forever destroyed. Just previous to the election, Nast 
had well expressed the prevalent feeling in a masterly cartoon 
in “ Harper’s Weekly,” representing the members of the Ring 
as a group of vultures, perched on a lofty crag around which 
the lightning played, “ waiting for the storm to blow over.” 
In the issue succeeding the election, Tammany Hall was shown 
in ruins, with different members of the Ring buried amid the 
débris, while Hall hung in ludicrous fear from a tottering frag- 
ment of wall, and Sweeny, carpet-bag in hand, sought safety 
in flight. The sketch bore the expressive caption, “Something 
the Storm has Blown Over.” The good effects of the election 
were immediately apparent. Public confidence was restored, 
and real estate and other property were quoted at a considerable 
advance ; for not only was a stop put to direct plundering, but 
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the change in the personnel of the Legislature gave promise of 
many reforms, including the speedy impeachment of the cor- 
rupt judges, without which the victory would have been indeed 
barren of results. 

Many obstacles intervened, however, before these wished-for 
results could be attained. By the threat of prosecution, Frear 
and Fields, whose election had been manifestly fraudulent, 
were prevented from taking their seats in the Legislature, and 
they both presently fled the country. Sweeny, however, sur- 
passed all his associates in pusillanimity. Immediately after 
the election, he announced, in a card, his acceptance of the 
defeat of the Ring as final, and his entire withdrawal from 
public life. Having done this, under pretence of ill-health, 
he took refuge in Canada. 

Even before this, the public-spirited Mr. Nathaniel Sands had 
retired from that stage on which he had long played a promi- 
nent and, to himself, very profitable part. On the evening of 
October 23d Mr. Peter Cooper learned that, by a secret agree- 
ment with Connolly, Sands received a liberal commission for 
negotiating city loans, and that seventy-five thousand dollars 
had already been paid to him on that account. On an explana- 
tion being demanded, the ex-secretary of the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation admitted the fact, and immediately produced and read 
an elaborate written defence, intended for publication in the 
papers. The eyes of Mr. Cooper and his respectable associates 
were at last opened to the wretched hypocrite’s perfidy, and 
his resignation of membership in the Citizens’ Association was 
demanded and given in the briefest form. Thenceforth he 
passed from the stage of active public life into well-merited 
obscurity. But upon the very day after the election, his late 
associates in the Board of Education, with almost ludicrous 
haste and without solicitation, rescinded the resolution pro- 
posed by him, and passed one year previously, striking off the 
publications of the Harpers from the list of school supplies. 

The election being over, it now remained to energetically 
press to a conclusion the legal proceedings already initiated 
against the several members of the Ring. They, of course, 
expected no mercy ; they well knew that it was ve victis to 
whosoever went to the wall in that contest. The first direct 
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step looking to their prosecution had been taken about the 
middle of October, when a deputation from the Committee of 
Seventy called upon Governor Hoffman and asked his official 
aid in the work. Hoffman, who had thus far maintained a 
policy of masterly inactivity in relation to the misdeeds of his 
quondam associates, could not refuse this request. He sug- 
gested “ accidentally,” as Mr. O’Conor said, the establishment 
of a New York branch of the Attorney-General’s office, to be 
in charge of Messrs. O’Conor, Evarts, Peckham, and Emott, 
as a Bureau of Municipal Corruption. This suggestion was 
adopted, and Mr. O’Conor and his associates were delegated, 
with full authority from the Attorney-General, to prosecute 
the perpetrators of the frauds, and every facility for pushing 
matters to a successful issue was afforded the new bureau. 
Thus the vital question raised by Hall, in his talk with Garvey, 
— “ Who is to sue ?’’ —seemed satisfactorily settled. Unfor- 
tunately, however, owing to technical omissions and errors 
at the very start, the legal representatives of the people had 
afterwards to endure much mortification and delay. 

In consequence, as Mr. O’Conor expressed it, of “ the strictly 
local character of criminal proceedings, and the servility of 
the local judiciary,” civil actions were begun in the name of 
the State against Tweed, Woodward, Ingersoll, and Garvey. 
This statement, however, did not really express the full diffi- 
culty of Mr. O’Conor’s position. The city law officers were 
wholly unreliable. To begin actions in the name of the city, 
therefore, would have involved the introduction of enemies into 
the camp. This would certainly have resulted in complete 
failure ; and it was, therefore, as a mere choice of evils that 
Mr. O’Conor finally concluded to take the risk of proceeding 
in the name of the people, which at least left him the benefit of 
a doubt. Mr. Tilden’s investigation into the Ring accounts in 
the Broadway Bank, and the affidavits of Keyser, that the ten 
warrants in his name found in the Comptroller’s office, and 
which had escaped the voucher thieves, were fraudulent, sup- 
plied a basis of evidence for the indictments. An order of arrest 
was served upon Tweed on October 25th, and on Ingersoll about 
the same time, but neither Woodward nor Garvey could be found. 
Bail was fixed at a million dollars in each case, and both defend- 
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ants at once busied themselves in the effort to obtain the neces- 
sary sureties. Great difficulty was found in getting bondsmen 
for so large a sum. Jay Gould, Benjamin Wood, Hugh Has- 
tings, and Terence Farley were reported at the time to have 
offered themselves sureties, and the latter even justified as a 
bondsman. When, however, he learned that he would be 
liable for the whole bail, in case of the failure of the other 
bondsmen, he refused to serve, and the amusing spectacle was 
presented of a surety running about in hot search of his prin- 
cipal, in order to be released from his obligations, while the 
latter sought in every way to elude him until a substitute could 
be obtained. The time allowed for justifying bail expired, but 
was extended on Tweed’s behalf, who finally transferred a 
large amount of real estate to one of his sons, thus enabling 
him to qualify, and then, by the aid of two or three of his 
friends, the balance of the bail was obtained. These transfers 
were made November 21st. On the 29th of the same month, 
only eight days too late, an order was obtained from Judge 
Brady restricting Tweed from conveying away his property. 
At the instigation of Hall, whose activity and ingenuity were 
incessant, though they always came into play a day too late, a 
feeble attempt was now made to neutralize the action of the 
Bureau of Municipal Corruption. Corporation Counsel O’Gor- 
man seemed suddenly to become conscious of the fact that 
some unusual events had transpired, and instituted counter 
suits against Hall himself, as well as against Tweed and Con- 
nolly, though prior to this time he had been singularly deaf to 
earnest appeals from many quarters that, as official law rep- 
resentative of the city, he should initiate some proceedings 
against the corrupt heads of departments. Now, however, a 
great show of activity was made, but, in the words of Mr. 
O’Conor, it was of a “ sleepy sort.” These proceedings were, 
in point of fact, merely collusive, and as such begun by sum- 
mons alone, without complaint, warrant of arrest, attachment, 
or injunction, and with neither the assent nor knowledge of the 
Attorney-General or his associates. Their main object, in 
short, was well described by Mr. O’Conor as an effort “ to 
entangle justice in the net of form.” This phrase, indeed, 
perfectly describes the whole action of the city law department 
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in relation to the Ring suits up to a comparatively late date. 
Instead of aiding, they only hampered the Attorney-General 
and his associates. 

And now, at last, the Ex-Comptroller’s turn had come. De- 
spite the important service he had rendered the reformers by 
making Green his deputy, no pledges had ever been given him 
that he would not be held responsible for his misdeeds. His 
quasi resignation had been forced upon him as a choice of evils, 
and afforded small ground on which he could rest a claim to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his plunder. He had been 
indicted with the rest, and now Mr. O’Conor showed no dis- 
position to leniency towards him. The miserable man knew 
not what to do nor where to turn. With a miser’s grip he 
clung to his fraudulent gains, and refused either to make full 
restitution or to turn state’s evidence. His bail was large, — 
a million dollars, — and bondsmen were hard to find. At last, 
in despair of raising the needed amount, and after offering to 
compromise for a large sum, he attempted to escape to Europe. 
An intimation of this reached Mr. O’Conor’s ears, who, upon 
his own responsibility, on the 22d of November, ordered his 
arrest. Unlike Tweed, Connolly had no friends. Least of all 
did his old associates waste any affection upon him, as became 
very apparent when he found himself at the tender mercy of 
their creature, Sheriff Brennan. This official, it is said, even 
waited three days in order to arrest him on a Saturday, when 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, for him to get any bail. 
This proved to be the case; and, though his friends offered to 
become his bondsmen, a sufficient amount was not obtained in 
time, and the Ex-Comptroller was accordingly lodged in Ludlow 
Street jail. While the general public were a good deal aston- 
ished at this turn of fortune, the familiars of the Ring made 
no attempt to suppress their delight, especially when it was 
rumored that the St. Patrick Alliance, composed largely of 
those under obligation to Connolly, would attempt to rescue 
him. Their friendly zeal, however, proved unequal to the 
attempt. A few of his friends visited the fallen Comptroller in 
his low estate, where, though he received but the ordinary 
treatment of a prisoner, he was allowed to supply himself with 
such comforts as he needed, at his own expense. Both Thanks- 
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giving day and Christmas passed, and still the Ex-Comptroller 
remained a prisoner. Finally his bail was reduced to half a 
million dollars ; and then, at last, by submitting eight sureties, 
all relatives but one, the necessary amount was raised, and he 
regained his liberty on the 8d of January, 1872. 

Throughout these, as many previous trials, Tweed unques- 
tionably evinced a far greater degree of nerve than any of his 
associates. And yet it must at times have seemed to him as 
though the foundation of all things was crumbling under his 
feet. It was in the midst of the occurrences now being de- 
scribed that his personal friend and associate in the Erie Rail- 
way direction, James Fisk, Jr., was murdered. Fisk was a 
man after Tweed’s own heart. A coarse, jovial, noisy thief and 
blackguard, — a thorough debauchee, without the conception of 
a moral idea, — he was the characteristic product of one of the 
most singular periods in history. No other civilization in the 
world would have tolerated in prominent positions two such 
vulgar monstrosities, nor would New York have tolerated them 
at any time in its history other than that in which they flour- 
ished. And now they fell together, and there was something 
really suggestive in the spectacle of the broken Tweed follow- 
ing the coffin of the murdered Fisk from the tavern in which 
he was slain to the hearse, under the gray sky of the chill 
winter day. On that occasion he officiated as chief mourner 
and master of ceremonies, and his grief was sufficiently marked 
to cause the reporters to say that, ‘‘ whatever his other fail- 
ings, Tweed has a great, good heart.” Fisk’s death at just 
that time undoubtedly did occasion him as much distress as 
his nature was capable of, for he felt the clouds gathering, 
and the murdered man was one of the very few on whose 
active sympathy and buoyant disposition he could depend. 
Naturally, therefore, as he stood over his coffin, he felt an in- 
creased degree of isolation ; while those who saw him there 
might well have pondered over the strange course of events 
which had suddenly overwhelmed in irremediable ruin two 
men who had so recently been in the mouths of all as brilliant 
instances of successful crime. 

Tweed himself, however, had little leisure to devote to senti- 
mental reflections. From all sides the pressure grew severe. 
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And yet the man seemed awed neither by the series of dis- 
asters which had assailed him, nor by those in prospect. He 
obstinately stood his ground, refusing to yield an inch. Ru- 
mors of his resignation were constant, but he would not be 
persuaded out of office, except upon the condition of naming 
his own successor. Meantime, however, he was busily occu- 
pied in arranging his pecuniary affairs, in order to meet the 
pressing demands which poured in upon him from every side, 
taxing even his resources to the utmost. The contractor 
Keyser, for instance, had, by the advice of his friends, ap- 
pointed Jackson S. Schultz the assignee of his estate, with 
power to equitably settle all open accounts between him- 
self and the city. In examining Keyser’s books, Mr. Schultz 
found unpaid charges of $50,000 for work upon Tweed’s 
house, besides thirteen notes of hand, each for $1,000, exe- 
cuted by one of Tweed’s sons, who inherited his father’s faculty 
for levying upon his acquaintances for money. When Mr. 
Schultz presented a statement of the account to Tweed, the 
latter for once was disconcerted. The weight of accumulating 
trouble had begun to tell upon him. “ The fact is,” he said to 
Mr. Schultz, moving uneasily in his seat, ‘‘ my head is not so 
level as it used to be, and I must consult my lawyer before I 
can decide what to do about this matter.” Mr. Schultz with- 
drew with a feeling akin to pity for the fallen “ statesman,” 
and soon after received and accepted an offer to settle the 
claim by a payment of $ 37,000. 

This is only one instance in hundreds of the manner in 
which demands were made upon him, to meet which he sold 
his costly Fifth Avenue house at a sacrifice, together with 
bonds, stocks, and other securities at whatever they would 
bring. A note for $30,000 was allowed to go to protest, show- 
ing the dire extremity to which he was reduced. As a means 
of further retrenchment, he also cut off the supplies of the 
numerous political clubs which had repaid his bounty by bois- 
terous support, and which now fell into speedy and helpless 
bankruptcy. Even the notorious Americus Club did, not escape 
the sheriff, and the diamond badges of its members were to be 
seen in the windows of many a Broadway jeweller. A like 
untimely fate also befell the New York Printing Company. 
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Early in September Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly publicly 
disavowed all connection with that concern, and Charles E. 
Wilbour claimed to be its responsible head. To prevent the 
damaging evidence which would result from a legal investi- 
gation, and to defraud the estate of a large deceased stock- 
holder, a judgment was permitted to be taken against it, under 
which it was sold out by the sheriff in December. Wilbour 
then joined the fast-increasing band of exiles. 

Those in charge of the legal proceedings against the mem- 
bers of the Ring were, meanwhile, pressing them forward as 
rapidly as was consistent with the law’s proverbial delay. 
Sweeny’s case gave them the most trouble, for he had so skil- 
fully hidden his tracks that great difficulty was found in getting 
sufficient proof upon which to find a bill against him. Indeed, 
it took Mr. Tilden not less than six months to explore, with an 
expert’s aid, the devious paths through which his share of the 
plunder reached its destination. Both Sweeny and his rela- 
tives, James M. Sweeny and Hugh Smith, had, indeed, all been 
included in one of the indictments found by the “ Bedford” 
grand jury, so called. This, however, was subsequently quashed 
by Recorder Hackett, in the fall of 1872, as an unwarranted 
assumption as to a decision of the Supreme Court, the request 
of Mr. Peckham, that he should first examine the matter, being 
contemptuously ignored. Recorder Hackett then, on the 31st 
of December, permitted District Attorney Garvin, whose term 
expired the next day, to enter a nol. pros., which was dated 
back five days, thus cutting off an appeal which Mr. Peckham 
threatened to take. 

Doubtless the members of the Ring hoped to yet tire out 
their pursuers; but fortunately there were a few patient, 
determined men, whom they could not weary nor silence nor 
throw off, steadily hunting them down. Foremost among 
these was Charles O’Conor, whose great name and unrelent- 
ing energy made him as formidable after the election as Mr. 
Tilden had been before. The difficulties these men had to 
overcome were, however, unseen by the general public, which 
was gradually settling down into the exasperating convic- 
tion that, after all, the heaviest peculators would escape scot- 
free, when suddenly, on the 16th of December, the city was 
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startled by the announcement of Tweed’s arrest. The secret 
had been so well kept, and the thing was so quietly done, that 
even the next morning neither the “Times ”’ nor the “* World” 
made any mention of it. The arrest was made late in the even- 
ing by Sheriff Brennan, at the Bureau of Public Works, and the 
feelings of the prisoner were not unnecessarily wounded. The 
sheriff, in fact, seemed to regard the whole proceeding some- 
what in the light of a prodigious joke, for, approaching his old 
comrade, he touched him on the shoulder, and exclaimed with 
a laugh, ‘“* You ’re the man I’m after, I guess!” whereat the 
prisoner expressed his relief that the thing had at last taken 
place. Presently officer and prisoner retired together to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, where Tweed was considerately allowed to 
pass the night. In the morning, accompanied by his coun- 
sel, he applied for bail ; and, when the party entered the Court 
of Special Sessions, a throng of spectators received the pris- 
oner with mingled cheers and hisses. Tweed looked nervous 
and careworn, but preserved his composure. Charles O’Conor 
and General Barlow appeared for the people, and, after hearing 
arguments on each side, Judge Bedford refused bail, and com- 
mitted the prisoner to the Tombs. 

Neither Tweed nor his counsel were probably either greatly 
dismayed or perplexed by this result, as Judge Bedford was, 
upon the whole, one of the most insignificant of the numerous 
occupants of the New York City bench. The appearance of 
Charles O’Conor in his court was an event the magistrate was ill 
prepared to meet with equanimity, and he would probably have 
done whatever that gentleman told him to do. Instead of 
going to the Tombs, therefore, in compliance with Judge Bed- 
ford’s decision, Tweed and his counsel at once sought the 
presence of Judge Barnard, who happened to be conveniently 
holding court near by, and requested him to review the action 
of the court below. The crowd surged into the chamber of 
the Supreme Court, eager to witness the dramatic scene. By 
a curious coincidence, during the proceedings which ensued, 
Tweed sat immediately in front of a life-size portrait of him- 
self, which faced the judge’s bench as if in menace or derision. 
His creature Barnard sat in judgment upon him in the very 
building which was a monument of the crimes for which he 
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was now arraigned, and for the first time he was forced to listen 
to outraged public opinion, in the voice of Mr. O’Conor, who, in 
earnest yet temperate language, urged that the court should 
not give “an empty measure of its considerate justice” to 
a long-suffering people by granting Tweed’s request. The 
criminal seemed impressed by the speech of the advocate, but 
the judge sat impassive, notwithstanding Mr. O’Conor’s suffi- 
ciently significant hint that it might be the last opportunity he 
would have to redeem his sullied reputation. Mr. O’Conor 
concluded his argument with the singularly apt, but, withal, 
under the circumstances, somewhat suggestive quotation, — 
* Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pygmy’s straw does pierce it.” 

Connolly was not now before Judge Barnard, and had he 
been it is safe to say that Judge Bedford’s decision would have 
stood unshaken. In place of Connolly, the magistrate in 
whose breast the fire of reform had a few short weeks before 
burned so brightly now saw his friend and benefactor and 
boon companion, Tweed. Instantly the fire ceased to smoulder. 
When Mr. O’Conor closed a breathless silence spread over’ the 
court-room, and probably Tweed himself was painfully con- 
scious of the heavy beatings of his heart, for “‘ George,” as he 
would have called the magistrate, was so notorious for his 
“jokes” and vagaries that it was never possible to predict 
with certainty what his course would be. In the present case, 
however, he did not leave the audience long in doubt. In his 
most defiant manner, he in few words reversed Bedford’s de- 
cision, and ordered bail to be fixed at the trivial sum of $ 5,000. 
This was, of course, instantly given, and the prisoner, under 
an indictment for stealing millions, left the court amid a crowd 
of congratulating friends. 

Shortly after the discharge of Tweed, the sessions of the 
Legislature began at Albany, and the scene of active proceed- 
ings was transferred from New York to that city. The Roch- 
ester failure was partially repeated when the Legislature met ; 
for, though the composition of that body had been largely 
changed by the election, yet it was still impregnated with the 
old corrupt leaven. Accordingly, Mr. Tilden and his allies 
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soon found that not much was to be accomplished beyond 
checking further direct corruption and laying the foundations 
of future action. Tweed did not venture to take his seat in 
the Senate, but neither did that body dare to declare his seat 
vacant. Hence it remained unoccupied throughout the session. 
His absence from this body also made itself curiously felt ; for, 
under the Constitution, one half of the members held over 
from the previous year, and a large portion of them had been 
accustomed to implicitly follow Tweed’s lead, and several had 
unquestionably been large recipients from his corruption fund. 
Under these circumstances the Senate did, indeed, roll and 
flounder about all through the session, like a ship the helms- 
man of which has been washed overboard. It was rumored 
that Tweed had preserved a careful record of his transactions 
with his colleagues, and mysterious intimations were current 
that, if he was interfered with at Albany, “ somebody would get 
hurt.” The threat was unquestionably not without its influ- 
ence. Hitherto, however, no portion of Tweed’s legislative 
memoranda have seen the light, and he has even denied their 
existence altogether. Considering the character of the man, 
they would not, under any circumstances, be entitled to much 
weight, and those involved were, almost without exception, 
men of local reputation only, who have long since lapsed into 
obscurity. 

If it had accomplished nothing else, this Legislature would 
yet be entitled to a grateful recollection from the fact that 
it impeached the Ring judges, taking steps towards cleans- 
ing that Augean stable, the New York City bench. The 
urging forward this the most practical and vital of all the 
measures of reform had both naturally and by common con- 
sent devolved on the Bar Association. The task was not devoid 
of danger to those who undertook it, and involved a prodigious 
amount of laborious investigation. It was, however, cheerfully 
assumed by a public-spirited committee, and so vigorously pros- 
ecuted that in January all was ready, and on February 2d a 
memorial was presented to the Legislature praying for an in- 
vestigation into the practices of certain members of the city 
bench. Mr. Tilden was naturally asked to present it, but de- 
clined in favor of Mr. Alvord, in order to conciliate a certain 
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section of the Legislature. A resolution was at once adopted 
empowering the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly to pro- 
ceed to New York and take testimony in the matter to which 
the memorial related. This body began its sittings on thé 19th 
of February at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, with closed doors, and 
continued them until April 17th. Barnard, Cardozo, McCunn, 
and other judges were represented in person or by counsel, and 
over two hundred witnesses were examined, whose testimony 
occupied twenty-four hundred solid pages of print. Universal 
latitude was allowed in the submission of evidence, and the 
counsel for the several persons incriminated were permitted to 
cross-examine the witnesses, but no arguments were heard. 
On the 30th of April the committee submitted a report signed 
by Messrs. Prince, Strahan, and Tilden, in which the impeach- 
ment of both Barnard and Cardozo was recommended. 

During the sessions of the committee Barnard conducted 
himself in a manner thoroughly characteristic; he mani- 
fested no signs of alarm, but evinced rather a reckless disre- 
gard. Whenever an opportunity offered, he made sneering 
and defiant remarks in open court upon the efforts of “ his 
enemies” to remove him from the bench. He seemed indeed 
determined not to solicit immunity from punishment, but 
rather in proportion as the danger of his position increased 
he indulged in greater license. For instance, just after the 
comunittee began its sessions, he one day remarked with char- 
acteristic coarseness, while holding special term in chambers, 
“T am going to scratch myself. Take notice. I suppose that 
will make the 101st article of impeachment.” On another oc- 
casion, when allowing a sum of ten dollars as costs in a trifling 
case, he observed, “ O, I don’t get any of it, though I believe 
they have put it down against me in the 185th article of im- 
peachment.” He also alluded jocosely to a report that he had 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars in the bank with 
which to buy up the committee ; and when a case was set down 
for a hearing on the next day, he said, “I shall be actually 
engaged myself on trial to-morrow.” He twice perempto- 
rily refused to grant perfectly proper applications made to 
him, in one instance saying, “1 am not going to hear any more 
about this case”; and when, on another occasion, an applica- 
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tion was made for the postponement of a trial owing to the 
sickness of counsel, he refused it in these playful words: 
“ Can’t let you off this time! I guess you have got to come 
up to the bull-ring now, old fellow.” Another motion was 
sententiously denied in these words: “ You are gone, coun- 
sellor.”” On May 2d the Assembly moved the impeachment of 
this judicial ruffian, and Messrs. Vedder, Prince, and Tilden 
were appointed a committee to present charges at the bar of 
the Senate. 

Their hold upon the bench was the great safeguard of the 
broken Ring, and the actual impeachment of Barnard excited 
in the minds of all those who lived on city plunder the liveliest 
possible sense of alarm. The man was popular, too. In his 
vulgar, ruffianly way, he had always been a jovial, boon com- 
panion, and in his capacity as judge he had placed many 
under obligation to him. A determined effort was therefore 
made to avert the consequences sure to ensue upon his removal, 
and a large sum of money was raised with which to operate on 
the Legislature in its selection of a board of managers of the 
impeachment. Sweeny, Tweed, Connolly, Hutchings, Loew, 
and many others contributed liberally, while Garvey was 
forced to subscribe through the medium of his brother. So 
effectively was the sum thus raised used that when, on the 
10th of May, the managers were chosen by secret ballot, the re- 
sult created general distrust and even despair as to the result. 
Fortunately, Mr. Tilden was a member of the Legislature, and 
his remarkable practical ability in the management of men was 
again decisive at this most vital point of the whole struggle. 
Through his agency it was arranged that the managers should 
select such counsel as would be satisfactory to the Bar Asso- 
ciation, and in this way the case was finally placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Van Cott, Pratt, Parsons, and Stickney. The trial 
began at Saratoga on the 17th of July and lasted exactly one 
month. The charges, thirty-eight in number, specified Bar- 
nard’s more notorious outrages and antics upon the bench, 
especially in the Erie cases; and his practice in the issuing of 
injunctions and the granting of habeas corpus discharges. His 
favoritism in appointing receivers or referees was set forth, 
as well as his improper and scandalous intimacy with noto- 
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rious persons. Other charges covered the receipt of presents 
intended as bribes, the ‘“ deporting himself in a manner 
unseemly and indecorous,” and using “ coarse, obscene, and 
indecent language” in court. ‘The form of procedure in trials 
for impeachment was novel to most of the managers, and 
Barnard’s counsel contested every point vigorously. Still 
nothing occurred to check the trial, which was prosecuted 
rapidly, yet with becoming fairness. 

When the proceedings began Barnard was confined to his 
bed with the gout, but a postponement was refused on that 
ground, and he soon after appeared, looking’ enfeebled yet de- 
fiant. Somewhat later he made a personal statement, denying 
with considerable feeling the newspaper reports that he meant 
to resign his office, and asserting that he would abide the issue 
of the trial, whatever it might be. Throughout the proceedings 
his manner was restive and unruly. He chafed and fretted 
like a caged animal, and seemed unable to accommodate him- 
self to the unusual position of criminal rather than judge. To 
Mr. Beach, his leading counsel, he was courteous, though the 
latter had to check him several times for hasty remarks. Un- 
der cross-examination by Mr. Parsons, however, he became curt, 
spiteful, and ugly. He sat, in presence of his judges, with one 
leg over the arm of his chair, tapping his boot with a light cane 
as he answered the questions of counsel, and seemingly quite 
unconscious of the gravity of the occasion. After his wont, he 
indulged freely in slang, speaking of “ Jimmy” Coleman, and 
“Injunction” Foley, while he replied to one query with a vehe- 
ment denunciation of the Assembly Judiciary Committee as “a 
packed body” of his enemies who had scoured America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia to gather evidence that he was a bad man. 

The indifferent and even nonchalant manner in which Bar- 
nard spoke of the acts on which the charges for his impeach- 
ment were based impressed his audience profoundly. Indeed, 
it is said that his own manner and tone in testimony influ- 
enced his judges far more than the statements of all the other 
witnesses united. That a man filling his high office should 
wilfully abuse his powers; that he should be intimate with 
gamblers, prostitutes, and swindlers, and use their language 
on the bench ; that he should be in league with public robbers, 
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and convert his court-room into a peculators’ haven of rest, — 
all this was in itself sufficiently damaging when proved by 
others; but when the criminal at the bar, without apology or 
extenuation, himself described the manner in which he exer- 
cised his judicial powers, and distributed the court patronage 
purely for his personal gratification and to please his pot- 
companions, the result was simply confounding. Yet this Bar- 
nard did. He was devoid of all sense of decency or wrong 
or shame. In reply to a question during his examination 
he coolly said, for instance, ‘‘ The judge who holds the cham- 
bers owns the patronage, it belongs to him, and he selects whom 
he pleases regardless of any suggestion of counsel or dictation 
from them. .... I have succeeded in life by aiding my friends 
and not my enemies.” The audacity of such a reply, and the 
impression it gave of Barnard’s utter lack of a sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of his office, filled every one present 
with amazement and disgust, and it was small occasion for sur- 
prise that, when he made this statement, a sudden and signifi- 
cant silence fell upon the whole assembly, leaving no doubt of 
its effect upon the managers. Afterwards Barnard disclaimed 
having been influenced in any judicial act by either friendship 
or desire for gain, thus leaving himself no sufficient motive for 
his crimes but pure malevolence. Long before the final sum- 
ming up the decision had been made. Sufficient evidence had 
not been presented to establish the charge of bribery and cor- 
ruption, but on the general charge of “ dishonoring and dis- 
crediting his high office” there could be no question. The final 
vote took place on the afternoon of Friday, August 17, 1872. 
Upon twenty-five of the thirty-seven charges two thirds of the 
managers voted “ guilty.” Upon the question of removal there 
were thirty-five votes cast in the affirmative, while the vote was 
thirty-two to two that Barnard be disqualified from holding 
any office of honor, trust, or profit in New York. The court 
then adjourned, having completed a task which, in the words of 
one of its members, was intended “ to solemnize every judge 
in the State.” 

There was one judge, however, whom there was no need to 
“solemnize.” Barnard’s infamous colleague, Cardozo, had 
already slunk from the bench, taking refuge from impeachment 
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in voluntary resignation. In face of the evidence elicited be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee, he evinced none of Barnard’s 
defiant spirit of bravado, but, wisely recognizing the complete- 
ness of the ruin, accepted the situation in advance. The most 
flagrant facts brought to light in his case related to his trans- 
actions with his nephew, Gratz Nathan, who had enjoyed a 
monopoly of the court patronage controlled by his uncle. It 
appeared that during the four years ending with 1871 he had 
been granted over eight hundred receiverships and references. 
The usual fees in such cases did not exceed $250, but 
Nathan in several instances had received sums of several 
thousand dollars; and in one reference case where he attended 
only a single sitting, he was paid $1,000; on another occasion 
he received $10,000 for little more than ten days’ labor. He 
himself estimated his entire earnings from these sources at 
“not over $60,000,” or 315,000 a year, which for a young 
gentleman of his position at the bar was certainly a most 
comfortable support. But a far more damaging thing to Car- 
dozo than the granting of this patronage to Nathan was the 
use made of the proceeds from it; for a comparison of bank 
accounts revealed a suspicious relationship between the en- 
tries to the credit of the nephew and those to the credit of 
the uncle. Whenever Nathan deposited the fees from a refer- 
ence or receivership, he almost invariably drew a check to 
bearer for the amount, and had it cashed; and directly afterward 
a deposit in bills for a like sum would be made by Cardozo. As 
in the case of Garvey and Ingersoll, and Tweed, Sweeny, and 
Connolly, these transactions were far too frequent to leave any 
doubt as to their connection. At first Nathan stated that he 
had lost one of his check-books, and professed inability to re- 
member the details of his transactions. After a long exami- 
nation, Mr. Parsons at last revealed through his questions the 
fact that he had been examining and comparing the bank ac- 
counts of the two, and had every detail of them at his tongue’s 
end, and then Cardozo, who was intently listening, grew deadly 
pale. He realized that he was lost. Hopelessly entangled, 
Nathan could not but acknowledge the correctness of the fig- 
ures, and the inference to be drawn from them, but he claimed 
that the payments thus made to Cardozo were loans made by 
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him to his uncle at the request of the latter; and he added, by 
way of explanation, that he had carefully avoided entering the 
judge’s name in his check-book, or making any record of their 
joint transactions, in order to prevent suspicion. He, how- 
ever, could not specifically name the date or object of any of 
these “ loans,” and Cardozo’s bank account, moreover, exhib- 
ited a respectable balance at the time of every receipt of money 
from Nathan, showing that he was not then in any pressing 
need of funds; while not only were there no subsequent pay- 
ments such as the loans might be intended to cover, but no 
corresponding sums were entered as having been repaid to 
Nathan. The explanation was in short absurd. Though pres- 
ent with his counsel, Judge Fullerton, during the larger part of 
the investigation, Cardozo took no personal share in it. 

The career and corrupt practices of Judge Cardozo have, 
however, certainly occupied their full share of space in the 
pages of this Review. Suffice it now to say that every charge 
which had ever been made against him was practically substan- 
tiated, and an abundance of new ones brought to light. Where 
full legal proof failed, neither imputation nor strong circum- 
stance was wanting. The committee accordingly recom- 
mended his impeachment as well as Barnard’s, whereupon he 
wrote a letter resigning his seat on the bench, which was so 
carefully timed that only two hours intervened between the 
presentation of the committee’s report to the Assembly and the 
reception of his resignation by the Secretary of State. In a 
subsequent letter, intended for publication, he assigned as a 
reason for his course that he had neither ‘“‘the time, means, 
nor health ”’ to continue, “ vainly resisting a foreordained par- 
tisan decision Owing to the combination of his enemies, 
and a portion of the press, official station had no longer any 
attraction.” His resignation was accepted, and the proceed- 
ings against him dropped. 

The purification of the New York City bench was the one 
great outcome of the uprising of the summer of 1871. The 
destruction of the Ring itself was a matter of trivial conse- 
quence in comparison with the expulsion of Barnard and 
Cardozo ; for by them, in a great commercial community, the 
very sources of justice were poisoned. When, therefore, Bar- 
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nard was at last ejected and sent to join the colleague who had 
voluntarily gone before, the community realized that a sub- 
stantial result had been secured. Whatever other failures and 
disappointments might be in store, the bench at least was for 
the time secure. The proceedings which had already been 
begun against the more notorious members of the Ring were 
not, however, on this account relinquished, and it now only 
remains to recount their results. 

The beginning of the year 1872 found Hall, Tweed, Sweeny, 
and Connolly all under indictment; the two last already con- 
templating flight, and only the first making even a pretence 
that a trial was looked upon as an opportunity to secure a 
vindication. His case accordingly came on in March, 1872, be- 
fore Judge Daly in the Court of Special Sessions. Everywhere 
but on the stage Hall was a natural actor, and now he showed 
& suspicious eagerness to meet his accusers. He “ hailed the 
sight of a jury in the box as his deliverance,” and was so very 
anxious to hurry matters that he said he should accept the 
first twelve men who were called. Nevertheless he finally 
challenged two jurors, on the strangely characteristic ground 
that they were “ older than himself”! His well-dissembled 
ardor had, however, at least the effect of deceiving the opposing 
counsel, who accepted the jury without sufficient inquiry into the 
antecedents of its members. The Mayor was defended by his 
partner, A. J. Vanderpool, and Ira Shafer, while the District 
Attorney was aided in the prosecution by Wheeler H. Peckham, 
an active coadjutor of Mr. O’Conor in his proceedings against 
the Ring, and by Henry L. Clinton, a prominent reform poli- 
tician and criminal lawyer. The indictment made a bulky 
printed volume, and comprised eighty counts, all based upon the 
Mayor’s loose performance of his duties as a member of the 
Board of Audit. Hall, with a few exceptions, acknowledged 
his signature to the warrants passed by the board, but set up 
the general plea that he had approved them only in his “ min- 
isterial capacity,’ Tweed and Connolly being responsible for 
their incorrectness. 

The preliminary proceedings were very tedious and the trial 
dragged wearily along, until at last a genuine sensation was 
created by the unexpected summons of Garvey as a witness. 
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The great contractor had just returned from Europe, and it 
was his first public appearance. He now gave important evi- 
dence, tending to show that Hall was all along fully aware that 
the frauds were being committed, and he described several in- 
terviews he had held with both Tweed and Hall, including one 
with the latter, in which Hall, while signing certain warrants, 
asked ‘if they were Mr. Tweed’s matters,’ and further ad- 
vised Garvey to do what Tweed and the others told him to do. 
When these damaging statements were made, the Mayor started 
from his seat and glared fiercely at the witness, for the first 
time during the trial evincing real concern. The plasterer’s 
evidence was not, however, destined as yet to influence a ver- 
dict, for on the 8th of March, owing to the death of a jury- 
man, the case was suspended. 

Hall’s second trial did not come on until the 22d of December, 
1872, shortly after the expiration of his term of office. It was 
impossible for the man to hold his peace for any length of time, 
and equally impossible for him to break the silence without 
uttering something queer and ill-judged. In the present case, 
he claimed the privilege of conducting his own defence, on the 
ground that, owing to the absence of his counsel, he had had 
no opportunity to consult with them until the previous Saturday 
night, and then, he added, with a solemnity which must have 
caused a smile to lurk on every face in the court-room, “ I 
could not consult with them on Sunday. I could not fly in the 
face of that Providence that has so kindly taken care of me 
unto this moment, and on whom I rely to vindicate my inno- 
cence.” The testimony at this trial was substantially the same 
as at the previous one, lacking only the element of novelty. 
The defence insisted that there was no proof of Hall’s collusion 
with the Ring, or that he had any knowledge of the fraudulent 
character of the warrants. His offence, at most, was a techni- 
cal one, and he was shielded from suspicion by “ the panoply 
of a stainless character.” The weak side of the Ex-Mayor’s 
case revealed itself in the line of treatment adopted towards 
the members of the Ring. The utmost care was taken to do 
nothing calculated to irritate Tweed, Sweeny, or Connolly, 
while Garvey was savagely denounced as “a self-convicted 
felon.” Neither at this trial, nor at any time in the course of 
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the subsequent investigations, was any pecuniary corruption 
brought directly home to Hall. To suppose, however, that the 
old and experienced criminal lawyer did not perfectly well 
know that his associates in the city government were perpe- 
trating systematic and colossal frauds under cover of his signa- 
ture, was an insult to his sagacity which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, A. Oakey Hall would have been quick to repel. In 
plain language, the man was an indisputable ass, but he was 
not a fool; and he showed this clearly enough by the excessive 
care with which he refrained from denouncing the peculators 
whose witless cat’s-paw he claimed to have been. His counsel’s 
indignation was reserved for his brother tool who had turned 
state’s evidence. 

As Christmas day was near at hand, every effort was made 
to conclude the trial, and Hall especially urged haste in order 
to accommodate the jury, even offering to submit the case to 
them on the evidence, without argument, — an ingenious expe- 
dient through which he hoped to escape the severe summing 
up of Mr. Tremain for the prosecution. In this, however, he 
did not sueceed. By the judge’s charge, the whole case was 
narrowed down to the single issue of wilful neglect of duty ; 
the charges of conspiracy and collusion being excluded for 
want of evidence. After some discussion as to whether they 
must pass necessarily on the point of wilfulness, the jury with- 
drew. ‘The scene which then ensued in the court-room was 
after Hall’s own heart. He chatted with his friends and 
counsel in the most nonchalant fashion. He described how he 
had sat up once before on Christmas eve, awaiting the verdict 
in a murder case, and also of his having written a story called 
“The Christmas Juryman,” in imitation of Dickens. He in- 
terrupted an anecdote with an apology when the jury returned, 
at ten o’clock Pp. M. Upon the verdict of “ not guilty ” being 
announced, Hall bowed his head on the table before him, over- 
come with emotion. A scene of congratulation followed, with 
greetings of a ‘“‘ merry Christmas,” as he left the court-room in 
triumph. The verdict was, practically, one of * not proven,” 
and excited no particular comment. The “ Herald” declared 
that it was gratifying to the whole city; the “ Tribune” am- 
biguously remarked that it surprised no one “ who had closely — 
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followed the proceedings” ; while the “Times” pronounced 
the trial a failure, and inquired if a public dinner was not to be 
tendered Hall in recognition of his adroitness in evading the 
law. 

A new indictment, known as the “ omnibus” indictment, 
had meanwhile been found, and Tweed was arrested under it 
at about the time of Hall’s acquittal. The earlier suit against 
him, in which he had given a million dollars’ bail, had been of 
a civil character, and wholly distinct from the criminal prose- 
cution. Either from carelessness or oversight, or because the 
possibility of such enormous peculations had not been con- 
ceived, no provision was made in the code for a case like that 
of Tweed. It was found, therefore, that he could be indicted 
only for the insignificant offence of “ neglect of official duty,” 
the extreme penalty for which was limited to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars; though in 
the case of an indictment covering a great number of counts 
for several distinct offences, it was an open question whether 
the court might not impose a cumulative sentence. 

There now seemed a strong probability that Tweed would at 
last be brought face to face with a jury. Delay, however, yet 
followed on delay. The action had been brought in the name 
of the State, and the right of the State to sue in the premises 
had, it was thought, been definitely settled. This, however, 
was now disputed by the defendant’s counsel, who contended 
that the money stolen by the Board of Audit belonged to the 
** County of New York,” and that the State alone could not 
. maintain an action for the theft. They therefore set up the 
plea that the complaint against Tweed did not state * facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action” in favor of the 
People of the State. Mr. O’Conor, in reply, claimed that 
the “county” could only own money for certain fixed and 
limited purposes, and that the six-million embezzlement could 
not be included among these. He argued further, that, as the 
State was under obligations to return the stolen money, it 
had a right to recover damages for its theft. The only way 
the question could be adjudicated was by an appeal to the 
courts. This was duly taken, and then ensued a very perfect 
example of the legal entanglements and judicial muddles in 
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which lawyers delight. It reads like-a satire on the whole 
course of justice, and as such is deserving of a somewhat 
detailed mention. 

In December, 1871, Judge Learned of Albany, in denying 
a motion to reduce Tweed’s bail, referred to the question 
whether the State could maintain the action, but refused to 
pass on it as being only a side issue to the motion before him. 
His order was affirmed by the General Term in February, 
1872, and so far the people’s right of action was assumed. Four 
months later, however, the question was argued at the New 
York Special Term at Albany, upon a demurrer to the com- 
plaint from Tweed and Connolly, which Justice Hogeboom, 
who presided, overruled. An appeal was taken to the General 
Term in the Third Department in July, and two months later 
the Special Term decision was sustained by two of the judges, 
while one judge dissented. Tweed’s counsel, on the 27th of 
November, moved to change the place of trial from Albany to 
New York, which motion was granted by Justice Ingalls. 

So far the authorities were on the side of the State, but pres- 
ently a conflict of opinion developed itself. The action brought 
by the Board of Supervisors against Tweed, at the instigation 
of Hall, was heard by Judge Barrett, in Special Term, at New 
York, and that judge was of opinion that the right of the 
Supervisors of New York to sue (on behalf of the county) was 
not settled by the decision of the General Term, Third Depart- 
ment. An appeal from this decision was taken to the First 
Department of the General Term, where Justice Ingraham 
sustained the Barrett ruling. He held that the Third Depart- 
ment decision was not binding, especially as it was rendered 
by a divided court, while the two judges who concurred in 
their opinion disagreed in the reasons they assigned. This 
decision was sustained by Justice Hardin of the New York 
Special Term, upon a demurrer in the case of Ingersoll alone. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, May 5, 1873; 
but Justices Ingraham and Noah Davis affirmed the order 
appealed from. 

The contest over these side issues, as will be seen from the 
dates, extended over some eighteen months. Messrs. Field, 
Stoughton, and Root made most of the arguments on the 
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one side, and Messrs. O’Conor, Peckham, and Tilden on the 
other. Mr. Tilden’s argument before the Court of Appeals 
was perhaps the most complete summary of the case for the 
prosecution, but it is not necessary to recapitulate his points 
here. Suffice it to say the Court of Appeals denied his motion, 
and as a final settlement of the dispute the county suits were 
merged in those of the State. 

Tweed’s case was then at length brought to trial in January, 
1873, before Judge Noah Davis, in the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner of New York. Notwithstanding the considerable time 
which had elapsed since his arrest, the public interest at once 
quickened when it was known that his trial had actually be- 
gun. The court-room throughout was thronged with eager 
spectators, and each side was represented by a formidable 
array of counsel, chief among whom were Lyman Tremain on 
the side of the prosecution, and David Dudley Field on that of 
the defence. 

At the very outset of the trial Mr. Field indicated very clearly 
the desperate character of the defence by a motion in arrest of 
proceedings, based on the point that his client could not be 
punished for “ official delinquency,” which the indictment 
charged, because he held no public office at the time specified. 
Tweed was in the Senate when appointed one of the Board of 
Audit ; and as the law does not allow a member of the Legis- 
lature to hold any other office, his appointment was void. The 
Board of Audit had, moreover, usurped the functions of the 
Board of Supervisors ; hence it was an illegal body. Its estab- 
lishment was also unlawful on other technical grounds. Lastly, 
as the act of the Legislature under which Tweed was indicted 
had not been passed by the necessary two-thirds vote, it was 
void. These points, however, were promptly overruled. 

The examination of Garvey was the striking feature of the 
trial. His evidence as that of an ally of Tweed and a sharer 
in the frauds could hardly fail to be decisive of the prisoner’s 
guilt, unless all faith in his credibility could be destroyed in 
the minds of the jury. He was therefore subjected to a scath- 
ing cross examination at the hands of Mr. John Graham, who 
with savage pertinacity strove in every way to break him down. 
Tweed, the ex-chair-maker and foreman of “ Big Six,” was 
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contrasted with Garvey, as if he were a second Washington 
and the unfortunate contractor another Benedict Arnold. The 
epithets usual in the mouths of criminal lawyers were also 
freely applied, by this master of the art, to the miserable wit- 
ness. Garvey bore the ordeal wonderfully well, though glad 
enough to escape from his tormentor. When Mr. Tilden de- 
tailed the manner and result of his investigations into the 
accounts of the Broadway Bank, he was cross-examined by 
Mr. Field, who tried to follow his colleague’s browbeating and 
bullying tactics. But in this case there was a decided differ- 
ence in the man to be dealt with, and, though the encounter 
was animated, the advantage did not rest with Mr. Field. 

At the close of Judge Davis’s charge, Mr. Graham, not con- 
tent with his triumph over Garvey, excepted not only to the 
charge as a whole, but, for the sake of preserving “ all his 
rights,”’ to “* each and every sentence” in it; Judge Davis, in 
reply, good-naturedly suggesting that there might be some 
questions of grammar which Mr. Graham would except to 
also. The jury then retired and remained out all night. They 
at no time approached an agreement, only two of the twelve 
being in favor of a conviction. The next morning (January 
31) they reported in court that they could not agree, and were 
discharged. 

Mr. Peckham, on behalf of the prosecution, at once moved 
for a new trial to begin immediately ; but, owing to inevitable 
delays, the second trial was postponed until the fall of 1873, 
and Tweed thus gained another respite of nearly a year. It 
was finally begun on the 6th of November in the same court 
and before the same judge as before. The prosecution was 
again conducted by Messrs. Tremain and Peckham, but now 
with the assistance of Henry L. Clinton, whose long experi- 
ence in criminal practice specially qualified him for practical 
use in the important work of securing a reliable jury. Tweed’s 
counsel were unchanged, excepting that Judge Fullerton re- 
placed Mr. Field, who was abroad. The defendant showed 
no signs of any fear as to the result of the trial, but, as the 
reporters asserted, looked “ rosy and healthful,” and yet wore 
his immaculate white cravat, while his famous fourteen-thou- 
sand-dollar diamond pin flashed resplendent in his shirt-front, 
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and he was buoyed up for the occasion by the presence in the 
audience of numerous faithful adherents. 

Unusual care was taken in the selection of the jury. Only 
five peremptory challenges were allowed either side; hence 
great skill was required and displayed in sifting the panel of 
doubtful characters. Not only was it difficult to find enough 
men of intelligence who had not formed a bias, but, as in the 
case of the former trial, a number of Tweed’s friends had been 
smuggled into the panel, in the hope of “getting them drawn 
upon the jury. Their fate on the previous occasion had, how- 
ever, sharpened the wits of the prosecuting officers, and the 
antecedents of every man were closely examined into. As a 
consequence of these precautions several suspicious individuals 
were rejected after they had actually been included in the jury. 

The proceedings were an almost exact repetition of those of 
the first trial, with one important exception. This was a for- 
mal protest made by five of Tweed’s counsel against Judge 
Davis’s presiding in the case, on the ground that his charge to 
the jury in the first trial showed prejudice against the defend- 
ant, and that, consequently, he could not preside fairly on the 
present occasion. Judge Davis paid no heed to this affront 
until after the trial, when he severely reprimanded the two 
junior counsel who had signed the paper, and fined their 
seniors, Judge Fullerton and Mr. Bartlett, two hundred and 
fifty dollars each for contempt of court. 

The arguments at last were finished, and at nine o’clock on 
the evening of November 20th, the jury, having been duly in- 
structed as to the law of the case, retired to consider their ver- 
dict. Tweed and his friends waited in court for a time, talking 
cheerfully and bearing themselves as men quite confident of the 
result. After an hour’s absence the jury returned for further 
instructions. This certainly looked ominous; but no decision 
was reached until the next morning, when, after fourteen hours’ 
deliberation, a verdict of * guilty”? was rendered on fifty-one 
out of fifty-five of the offences charged, each offence including 
four counts, making two hundred and four counts in all. 

The sentence was not imposed until the succeeding Satur- 
day. During the interim it was expected that Tweed’s coun- 
sel would apply for a stay of proceedings ; but they did not do 
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so, and on the morning of November 24th Tweed, who had in 
the interim been in the custody of the sheriff, stood up in 
court to receive the highest sentence which the law permitted for 
his crime, — twelve years’ imprisonment and a fine of $ 3,000. 
The spectacle was impressive. Up to the last moment the 
great criminal had felt sure of escape; but neither all his ill- 
gotten wealth nor all the acumen of his lawyers could now 
avail him. The end at last was come. Yet he bore the ordeal 
bravely, and when, at the sharp command of the magistrate, 
he stood up before the eager and crowded court-room, he 
showed no signs of emotion save a heightened color and a 
scarcely perceptible nervous trembling; but he complained 
afterwards of the judge because he made him stand so long, 
and showed so strong a feeling against him in the words he 
uttered. When all was over he sat down with evident relief, 
and presently passed out of court in custody of the sheriff, 
by whom he was at midnight lodged in the Tombs. During 
the next fortnight he remained there, through the considera- 
tion of the sheriff, and it was strange to see the regard in 
which the great peculator was still held among his former 
henchmen. They evidently believed in their leader, and could 
not persuade themselves that his doom was finally sealed. 
Day by day he held a levee in his jail, and the Tombs was 
jocosely called “ the new headquarters of the Americus Club.” 
The escape of two years later might well have then taken 
place, and it in all probability would have taken place, had not 
Attorney-General Barlow, in sympathy with the rising public 
impatience, caused an intimation to reach the sheriff that he 
was exceeding his powers and might apprehend trouble. Then, 
at last, on the 27th of November, — two years after his over- 
throw at the polls, — the former chair-maker, foreman of * Big 
Six,” alderman, member of Congress, Grand Sachem of Tam- 
many, State senator, Commissioner of Public Works, and New 
York millionnaire donned the felon’s garb. He was carried by 
the sheriff to Blackwell’s Island, accompanied by a son and a 
few friends, and there received like any other criminal. In 
answer to the usual questions he characteristically replied that 
he was of “no religion” and was by occupation “ a states- 
man.” He took the prisoner’s bath, his hair and beard were 
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shaven off, and then, after fitting him with a “larceny suit,” a 
proceeding not without difficulty owing to his great size, a 
convict’s cell was assigned him. As the prison gates closed on 
his retiring friends, he must at last have realized that the play 
was quite done and the curtain fallen. 

Of the subsequent fate of the more prominent characters in 
this singular historical episode, little remains to be said. In 
the very heat of the struggle, before the decisive election of 
November, 1871, the New York “ Nation ” had remarked : “* We 
do not know how this affair may end, but we do know that if 
Barnard, Hall, Tweed, and Connolly close their careers in peace 
and ease and affluence, it will be a terrible blow to political and 
private morality.”” The apprehension was not too strongly 
expressed, but it was not destined to be fulfilled. Almost 
without exception the subsequent careers of those prominent 
in the history of the Ring were marked by exile, misfortune, 
and ruin. The way of the transgressors was hard. First, of 
the four great central figures. Of these, Tweed passed a year 
in a felon’s cell, from which he was released by a decision of 
the Court of Appeals adverse to the legality of the cumulative 
sentence imposed by Judge Davis. Immediately arrested on 
new suits, he lay for a time in a New York jail, while lawyers 
consumed his means in litigation ; and then, suddenly escaping 
from the sheriff’s hands, he followed Sweeny and Connolly 
into exile, leaving behind him an unsatisfied judgment for mil- 
lions against his estate. Curiously enough, he was even then 
hunted finally to earth through the remorseless pencil of the 
earicaturist. Forced to leave his first place of refuge in Cuba, 
he took passage for Spain, and in August, 1876, after nine 
months of anxious liberty, was identified by means of a cari- 
cature on his arrival at Vigo, and at once arrested. There 
was no rest or peace for him except within his prison’s walls. 
Sweeny and his brother, far more cautious than Tweed, had 
early taken refuge in flight. Timid by nature, and appreciat- 
ing the fury of the storm, Sweeny had, in December, 1871, on 
pretext of ill-health, withdrawn to St. Catherine’s, in Canada, 
and from this point of vantage attempted to negotiate a peace. 
Failing in this, he subsequently went to Europe, accompanied 
by his brother, and the two thereafter resided exiles in Paris, 
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They were abundantly supplied with means, for they had kept 
much of their plunder well in hand; but none the less they 
were outcasts and pariahs, and knew themselves to be such. 
The brother, James, drank himself to death in June, 1875, 
while the more astute Peter B., less fortunate, remains a soli- 
tary exile in a brilliant capital, shunning most of all the faces 
of his countrymen, and awaiting in shame and fear the issue 
of the suits which involve the ownership of his New York 
property. Connolly fled the country early in 1872. His 
timidity counselled him well. In Europe he wandered help- 
lessly about, passing much of his time at first in Egypt, where 
some passing stranger vividly described him as sitting upon the 
piazza of his hotel, “ shunned by everybody, with trembling 
hands and vacant eyes.” Subsequently he was reported as liv- 
ing with his son-in-law at Vevay, in Switzerland. Hall alone, of 
them all, attempted to resume his old ways of life. The ban, 
however, was upon him. The law firm in which he was a part- 
ner dissolved, and things went badly with him, until at last, in 
the early days of 1876, New York was astonished by the sudden 
announcement that the Ex-Mayor had decided to abandon bis 
profession and to become an actor. He always had a fancy 
for private theatricals, and had won a certain reputation in 
them, and now, a man of middle life, he thought to mount the 
stage. He did so, and soon came down. He performed but 
ina single play, specially written for him, and having a very 
direct reference to the odium into which he had fallen as 
Mayor ; but his failure was too evident to admit of question, 
even by himself; so, having once more made himself ridicu- 
lous, he shuffled off the stage back to his law office. Whether 
he would change places with Sweeny is an open question. The 
lesser satellites of the Ring were not more fortunate. The 
miserable death of Watson has already been described. His 
successor, Woodward, lives a fugitive in Paris, the compan- 
ion, it is said, of Tweed’s son Richard, who is supposed to 
keep guard over him in the interest of his father. Genet, 
Wilbour, Fields, and Cook are likewise in exile, bankrupt 
and depressed, bearing assumed names, living from hand to 
mouth, and anxiously “ studying extradition treaties.” Of the 
contractors, through the medium of whom the frauds were 
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perpetrated, Garvey turned state’s evidence, and disgorged his 
plunder. Ingersoll, convicted of a technical forgery in connec- 
tion with the city business, was imprisoned, and then pardoned 
on condition that he would furnish the evidence necessary to 
convict his principals in crime. The Ring judges were no 
more fortunate than its more immediate principals. Ejected 
from the bench and disqualified from practice at the bar, 
broken in health, ruined in character, bereft of influence, and 
dependent on a father-in-law for support, Barnard could only 
show his strong sense of disgrace by denunciation, at once 
fierce and impotent, of every one who had contributed to his 
downfall. Cardozo, hardly more fortunate, escaped an expul- 
sion from the bar only by a piteous appeal to the mercy of the 
Bar Association, accompanied by the assurance of his inten- 
tion to immediately leave New York and settle in the extreme 
West. When the proceedings against him had been aban- 
doned, he quietly resumed the practice of the law, at first in 
the lower and then, emboldened by impunity, in the higher 
courts. But his haggard, anxious face testified to the suffer- 
ing which his disgrace had caused him, and those who knew 
him best spoke of him as a broken-hearted man. Even his 
nephew Nathan,— his “ Gratz,” — after his uncle’s resig- 
nation, having become despondent through pecuniary losses, 
added to shame and family misfortune, attempted his own life. 
McCunn, proceeded against like Barnard and Cardozo, was 
removed from the bench by a vote of the Senate on the 2d of 
July, 1872. Broken by dissipation, his system yielded to the 
heavy strain of shame and excitement, and the next day he 
took to his bed. He died three days later, in “ affluence,” but 
neither “ in peace” nor “ ease.” Of the whole number who in 
July, 1871, were so flushed with success, so secure in power, so 
lavish of their vulgar wealth, not one in 1875 but would have 
joyously exchanged his lot with any decent inhabitant of the 
city he had plundered who earned an honest competence by 
honest toil. 
Cuar_es F, WINGATE. 
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Five years will be complete on the 7th day of the coming 
November since by a great uprising at the polls the citizens of 
New York sealed the fate of the Ring. It is now possible, 
therefore, to look back and measure the results since attained 
with the character of the struggle, and the tremendous effort 
which was put forth in it. The retrospect is not encourag- 
ing. Certainly a broader, a more formidable hint has rarely 
been given to a people than was vouchsafed to this country 
in the history which has just been concluded. It very clearly 
foreshadowed the course which events are taking in Amer- 
ica; for it must be remembered that America is yet very 
young. Until within a few years it was inhabited by an 
almost exclusively agricultural population, and there were not 
three really large cities on the continent. All this is now 
changed, or is rapidly changing. As population increases and 
the railroad and telegraph concentrate business at given points, 
cities multiply and the civic population tends always to assume 
an infinitely greater degree of relative political importance 
than formerly. In 1820 there was not a city in the State of 
Massachusetts ; fifty years later one half of the whole popu- 
lation of that State had abandoned the forms of town govern- 
ment. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, are all destined to be 
vast interior communities, numbering before the end of the 
century, in all probability, their three millions of inhabitants. 
Other points will develop in like proportion. New York 
simply heads a growing column; it does not stand alone. 
The question, therefore, of municipal government in its whole 
length and breadth was involved in the history of the rise and 
fall of the New York City Ring. Unless it taught its lesson 
the great experience was thrown away, and will have to be 
repeated. , 

Up to the present time there are no indications that the 
American community has looked upon the New York City 
municipal experience as anything but a local scandal. They 
have apparently thought that it carried with it no lesson for 
them. In this conclusion they will probably find them- 
selves: egregiously and bitterly mistaken. Chicago and St. 
Louis and Brooklyn and Philadelphia may already begin to 
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suspect something of the sort. In point of fact, the question 
of ruling vast bodies of human beings, containing a large 
percentage of the vicious, the ignorant, the criminal, and the 
unfortunate,— closely compact and sharply divided into those 
who have and those who have not,—a population no longer 
homogeneous or fixed, but largely made up of foreign and float- 
ing elements bound by no traditions or inherited education, — 
the question of ruling such populations as these under a repub- 
lican form of government and by means of universal suffrage 
is a not less vital one to-day in Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Missouri than it is in New York. 

Yet even in New York, where the memory of the first great 
experience should yet be fresh, the importance and pressing 
character of the question seem not to be understood. Else 
why is it that the lesson of 1871 has been so barren of fruits ? 
Looking back over the five years, it cannot be said that a single 
step has been taken which would indicate that the people of 
New York have learned anything from it. The great effort of 
that year and the decisive victory at the polls certainly amelior- 
ated for a time the condition of municipal affairs. They could 
not well help doing that. Even in this respect, however, the 
results, when closely scrutinized, seem wretchedly small. That 
Tweed and his associates were overthrown and driven from 
office was certainly no great achievement. Had they not been, 
it would simply have indicated that the end had come. For it 
must be borne in mind that these men were not ordinary offi- 
cial delinquents, or even defaulters and peculators, but they 
were a gang of unclean thieves,—‘ beastly rascals,” as the 
New York “ Nation,” in language none too strong, at the time 
described them,—and the sole subject of astonishment was, 
not that they were expelled from office, but that they dared 
make even an attempt to retain it. Their overthrow, unless 
government was to become a mockery, should have been a 
mere matter of course. Beyond this, however, the movement 
resulted only in a temporary purification of the judiciary and 
the city executive; in absolutely nothing more. Even in 
these respects, also, the improvement was in no degree radi- 
cal. It touched only the surface. The city judiciary is still 
elected by universal suffrage, and the Mayor is designated in 
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advance by a combination of city politicians. For a brief time, 
of course, the uprising of 1871 infused a little more care into 
the selection of candidates, —decency was not openly dis- 
regarded ; though even this outward respect did not go far 
enough to prevent O’Brien from becoming a formidable candi- 
date for Mayor within one year of the reform election. Never- 
theless, the impetus of 1871 proved itself sufficient to drive the 
worst of the judges from the bench, and to fill their places with 
respectable men. This was a substantial victory ; preventing 
as it did a recurrence of the old, intolerable evil for a period of 
eight or perhaps ten years. The executive offices were filled 
with men of better character, liable to summary removal at any 
city election. The legislative branches of the city government 
remained just what they had been, — wholly bad. Meanwhile 
the power of the city political organizations was not touched. 
Personal quarrels among leaders for a time interfered with the 
efficient working of the ** machine,”’ but there it was. Finally, 
the whole case may be summed up in the fewest possible words 
by stating what is the indisputable fact, that, at the coming 
election, all the judges, executive officers, and members of the 
city government of New York then to be chosen will be desig- 
nated in advance by two men, and those men are John Kel- 
ley and John Morrissey. How far their action will be influ- 
enced by a recollection of the uprising of 1871, it is impossible 
to say. That unknown quantity will, however, measure the 
extent of the radical reform which that movement brought 
about. 

Not only, however, have the events which have been re- 
counted as yet failed to suggest any adequate remedy for the 
evils which led to them, but they also gave new life to certain 
political theories which have now become positively mischiev- 
ous. Prominent among these was the idea that no radical 
reform at all was necessary, because the success which at- 
tended the uprising of 1871 showed that all would be well if 
citizens would but attend to their political duties. It is hard 
to imagine reasoning more utterly fallacious. Government, 
especially municipal government, is not an end, but a means. 
The object for which it exists is not to supply citizens with an 
occupation, but to enable them to attend properly, conveniently, 
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and safely to their business affairs. The citizens of New York 
perform functions of immense importance in the economy of 
the country. They in great degree move its financial, com- 
mercial, and intellectual machinery. To do this properly 
necessitates the application of all their powers. To call these 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, editors, authors, 
and brokers away from their proper duties for six weeks in 
each year to attend primaries, “ fix slates,” watch “ the men 
inside politics,” go to conventions and actively canvass to se- 
cure, first the nomination and then the election of good city 
officers, from the judge of the Supreme Court to the member of 
the Common Council,—to do this is at best an absurd waste 
of power. It can and has to be done now and again, in times 
of great exigency, but to depend on it as an annually recurring 
part of a political system is simply childish. It was done in 
New York in 1871; it cannot be done there again. <A body of 
theorists and doctrinaires, preaching civic duties and crying out 
that * eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” may insist that 
it has got to be done, and successfully resist every attempt at a 
recognition of facts and consequent rational reform. That will 
not change the grand result. A system which calls for such 
an immense and constant expenditure of political force to keep 
it working is wrong and absurd, and must and will break 
down. Its doom is written on the wall. The degree of mis- 
chief it will do in breaking down will of course depend on the 
length of time it is kept impotently running. 

The difficulty in the case of New York was simply this. 
A few very unscrupulous men, realizing thoroughly the changed 
condition of affairs, had organized the proletariat of the city ; 
and, through the form of suffrage, had taken possession of its 
government. They saw clearly the facts in the case, which 
the doctrinaires, theorists, and patriots studiously ignored or 
vehemently denied. They knew perfectly well that New York 
City was no longer a country town, inhabited by Americans 
and church-goers and officered by deacons. They recognized 
the existence of a very large class which had nothing, and 
availed themselves of its assistance to plunder those who had 
something. The only way to meet them effectually and pre- 
vent a recurrence of the experience is for the friends of good 
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government equally to recognize facts and shape their course 
accordingly. The question then is a practical one. 

If New York, or any other great city in America which finds 
itself brought face to face with this issue, were an independent 
autonomy, —like Rome or many of the free cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, — the question would at once be divested of all that 
which in America makes it difficult of solution. Under these 
circumstances the evil would run its course, and cure itself in 
the regular and natural way. New York would have a Cesar 
within six months. Whether he came into power at the head 
of the proletariat or seized the government as the conservator 
of property would make no difference. The city would in- 
stinctively find rest under a strong rule. The connection which 
exists, and necessarily can never be severed, between the mod- 
ern great city and the larger state, closes this natural avenue 
of escape. New York City is tied to New York State, and 
must stumble along as best it may at its heels. It is guaran- 
teed a government republican in form, and consequently a rad- 
ical remedy for the evil must be found within that form, or it 
cannot be found at all, and the evil must remain uncured. 

The thing sought for then is to obtain a municipal govern- 
ment, republican in form, in which property, as well as persons, 
shall be secured in its rights, at the cost of a reasonable degree 
only of public service on the part of the individual citizen. 
The facts to be dealt with are few and patent. On the one 
side a miscellaneous population, made up largely of foreigners, 
aud containing an almost preponderating element of vice, igno- 
rance, and poverty, all manipulated by a set of unscrupulous 
professional politicians; on the other, a business community, 
engrossed in affairs, amassing wealth rapidly, and caring little 
for politics. Between the two the usual civic population, good 
and bad, intent on pleasure, art, literature, science, and all the 
myriad other pursuits of metropolitan life. The two essential 
points are the magnitude and diversified pursuits of the popu- 
lation, and its division into those who have and those who 
have not. 

Bearing these facts, which cannot be changed, in mind, then 
a few cardinal principles on which any successful municipal 
government, republican in form, must rest, may safely be for- 
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mulated. In the first place, the executive must be strong and 
responsible ; in the second place, property must be entitled 
to a representation as well as persons; in the third place, the 
judiciary must be as far removed as possible from the political 
arena. In other words, justice must be made as much as pos- 
sible to descend from above. Curiously enough, each of these 
principles, instead of being a novelty, is but a recurrence to the 
ancient ways. 

The present custom, derived from the doctrinaire teachings 
of the last forty years, is to destroy all executive responsibility 
by calling on the citizen to elect directly almost every conceiv- 
able executive officer. Accordingly, when the voter goes to 
the polls, a ticket, which resembles nothing so much as a page 
from the city directory, is thrust into his hand. He is called 
on to vote at once for fifty candidates for as many offices. In 
a country town, where every one is more or less known by all, 
this system may, and often does, work well; in a city or ina 
large community it never can. As a preliminary to any decent 
municipal government it must be wholly reformed away. In its 
place the old, common-sense, Anglo-Saxon principle of a re- 
sponsible executive head must be accepted. This is the corner- 
stone of all reform. 

The legislative has next to be considered. Here, again, men 
have for thirty years been going wild over theories. On this 
subject it is just as well to use plain language, for cant and 
self-deceit will not produce good city governments. Because 
in small and primitive communities, where every one had 
something, a separate representation of property was found 
unnecessary, the growth of “ rights-of-men”’ doctrinaires, who 
have infested this country for eighty years, at once proclaimed 
that it never was or could be necessary anywhere. Hence, in 
time, Tweed and Sweeny and Connolly. They were the early 
fruits of a right theory wrongly applied; the full harvest is yet 
to come. The fact that all great municipal communities are 
largely divided into those who have and those who have not, 
has yet to be recognized as the basis on which the legislative 
department of every stable city government must rest. That 
all persons, rich or poor, wise or ignorant, have rights in our 
cities is indisputable, and those rights can only be secured to 
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them through a personal representation in the city govern- 
ment. Because persons have rights, however, it in no way fol- 
lows that such rights are exclusive. The arrogance and dis- 
regard of all decency evinced by Tweed and his associates 
arose simply from the fact of their firm conviction that in New 
York property had no effective means of asserting itself against 
persons. The remedy would have been complete and obvious 
had the old, simple institution of double legislative chambers 
existed, the one representing property and the other persons. 
To this it will have to come at last. The voters of the great 
cities must be divided. Those paying taxes of perhaps $50 a 
year, more or less, must be represented in one chamber; and 
those paying taxes less than the sum fixed, or no taxes at all, 
in the other chamber. Then, and not until then, will existing 
facts be recognized, and municipal government find itself rest- 
ing on a stable basis. 

Finally, as respects the government of cities, at least, every 
step of the ruinous path which led to filling the bench of jus- 
tice by the nominees of the caucus has yet to be retraced. 
Barnard, Cardozo, McCunn, and Shandley were but its logical 
and natural results. What antic of theory run mad can be 
imagined more absurd than the intrusting the selection of city 
judges to a caucus made up of city politicians! Yet this has 
for years been systematically done. It is, of course, impossible 
that the practice should be permanent. Its end is probably 
not very remote when it is matter of common notoriety that 
two such men, wholly irresponsible at that, as John Kelley 
and John Morrissey designate for election, without appeal, all 
the judges of the New York City bench. How much scandal, 
corruption, and outrage will be required to utterly destroy a 
system which survived Barnard and Cardozo, it is impossible 
to say. In time the necessary amount will certainly be forth- 
coming. It will then only remain to again, under the ruin of 
theories, recognize the hard facts, and on them to re-establish 
the ancient practice, —a judiciary appointed by a responsible 
executive, and holding office during good behavior. 

These three are cardinal principles, and beyond the state- 
ment of them it is not now proposed to go. There is no room 
here to enter into an elaborate discussion which might require 
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a volume to complete. As respects details, there is room for 
an infinite difference of opinion. A system of minority repre- 
sentation, for instance, if it could be brought into practical use, 
would be of immense value as an adjunct. The presence of 
one or two able and courageous men is of infinite consequence 
in a city government. To give to such the whole city in which 
to find a constituency would doubtless be a great step in ad- 
vance. So of the control of the treasury. The choice of a 
Comptroller, instead of devolving on the Meyor, as at present, 
might belong to that chamber which represents the property- 
holders of the city. They contribute the funds, and they 
might rightfully claim, perhaps, the choice of their custodian. 
Yet another point would relate to imposing a penalty in case 
of refusal, without good cause, to serve a reasonable term in 
municipal office. This again would be but a recurrence to the 
usage in force for over a century in New England. These and all 
similar questions, important as they are, might none the less be 
decided one way or the other, and the great result yet be satis- 
factory. Not so the three cardinal principles which have been 
referred to. They are one and all indispensable. A powerful 
and responsible executive ; a legislative founded on the distinct 
recognition of the rights of property as distinguished from 
those of persons; and an appointed judiciary holding office 
during good behavior, — it is on these time-honored founda- 
tions that the municipal government of the future in this coun- 
try has got to rest. Until it reaches them it will not rest. 
Any plan which tries to ignore or evade them simply refuses 
to recognize facts, and must fail accordingly. This was clearly 
the lesson which should long since have been deduced from 
the New York City experience of 1871. It was a lesson, too, 
not for New York alone. 
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Art. V.— THE “ INDEPENDENTS”? IN THE CANVASS. 


Just before the first meetings intended to have a bearing 
on the Presidential nominations for the campaign now going 
on were held, Mr. W. M. Evarts one day remarked to Carl 
Schurz that the Republican party in its then condition re- 
minded him of nothing so much as of an army whose term of 
enlistment had expired. Mr. Evarts is justly famed for the 
witty and incisive way in which he expresses what other peo- 
ple think, but he has not often had the good fortune to hit off 
a happier simile than this. It included in ten words a pam- 
phletful of political insight, and accounted at once for that 
large amount of individual action which is such an essential 
feature in the present canvass. The field is full of stragglers. 

On the slavery issue the Republican party enlisted for the 
war. So far at least as the loyal States of the Union were 
concerned, it numbered among its leaders or in its ranks a 
very considerable preponderance of the political virtue and 
intelligence, and of the disinterested public spirit of the com- 
munity. It mustered, of course, its train of camp-followers 
and stragglers and adventurers, — those who joined its ranks 
at the eleventh hour, and even just before the striking of 
noon, — who were as loud-mouthed and repulsive a set of 
political vagabonds as ever canted about principles or hun- 
gered after loaves and fishes. For a number of years this 
element, as a whole, retained its proper position at the rear. 
In proportion, however, as the objects for which the party was 
organized became accomplished facts, it assumed a greater 
and greater prominence, until at last it secured for itself an 
almost undisputed -ascendency. This was not unnatural, but 
it none the less indicated the close of a term of service. 
Accordingly, about the time when those who never knew 
what a principle was had pushed their way to the front and 
were confidently appealing to a glorious record, those who 
had made the party and inspired its policy through its years 
of active life found themselves once more pondering over new 
issues and striking out in independent action. 
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With the Democratic party the case was somewhat differ- 
ent. The very completeness of success which deprived the 
Republican party of its occupation in great degree re-created 
an occupation for the Democracy. That party, as such, had, 
anterior to the war, been long and laboriously formed as the 
Northern ally of the slaveholding oligarchy of the South. 
Into it had naturally drifted the great mass of the political 
ignorance, corruption, and venality of the free States, and, 
throughout the Rebellion, it constituted simply a cowardly and 
traitorous opposition, always gravitating heavily towards its 
ancient allies, but utterly unable, from want of that direction 
to which it was accustomed, to originate a policy or to con- 
duct a respectable opposition. A lifedom of leading-strings 
had wholly unfitted it for independent political action. The 
close of the war did not at once restore to it either a lead 
or a policy. The old slave oligarchy was utterly ruined, and 
it took time for the new South either to organize a policy or 
develop political leaders. The lapse of eight years, however, 
supplied that need, and at the elections of the year 1874 it 
became apparent that the South, as such, was once more a 
political power, though no longer cemented and welded to- 
gether by the one overshadowing interest of a property in 
slaves. In place of this, however, there was a new and tem- 
porary bond of common action,—the desire and determina- 
tion on the part of the white population in those States to 
recover their political independence in the Union, and to throw 
off the odious rule of the enfranchised Africans. This, on the 
other hand, it had been the whole aim and object of the recon- 
struction policy to prevent. Thus gradually but surely the 
South once more became a political unit, and, as it did so, the 
Democratic party of the North, true to its instincts and tradi- 
tions, gravitated towards it and assumed at last the shape of 
a coherent opposition. The Republicans had restored to it a 
mission. It is always so in revolutionary times. It was so in 
England in 1649, and in France in 1793. Moderation and 
wisdom in the use of victory won through civil strife are 
rarely given to individuals, almost never to parties. In our 
own case, when the Republican party undertook, as the phrase 
went, to “ reconstruct” the South, it fairly overstepped the 
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bounds of moderation, and went to work to reorganize a thor- 
oughly disorganized social, political, and industrial system on 
preconceived theories which were wholly at variance with 
actual facts. By more than accomplishing their own work, 
they thus made work for their opponents. Accordingly the 
party which had been so skilfully organized by the dominant 
South to be its faithful political ally, after fifteen years of 
demoralization and defeat found itself once more rising into 
prominence as the protector of a struggling and dominated 
South. Thus the presidential election of 1876 finds the deep 
ground-swell of the great rebellion storm only slowly sub- 
sidiig. The blow is over and will not revive; the South is 
a wreck in pressing need of repairs, and to insure her getting 
them is the present work of the Democratic party, while it 
remains for the Republican party to see that in the process 
the great results of the war are not disturbed. 

So far, therefore, as the momentous political issues of twenty 
years ago are concerned, little remains over which to struggle. 
During the present canvass issues, side-issues, and after-issues 
will, indeed, be manufactured out of it; sometimes by very 
honest and very dull men who, having once learned to talk on 
a certain subject, have no faculty of speech on any other ; and 
sometimes by very cunning and unscrupulous men, who will 
work on the old passions and the old hatreds as long as they 
can possibly hope to get themselves into office, or to keep 
themselves there, by so doing. In all this, however, there is 
something very uninviting and even repulsive to men who look 
upon politics as anything more than an occupation, and upon 
office-holding as anything more than a means of support. The 
continued dwelling upon the last phases of a stale excitement 
is neither a philosophical nor an ennobling pursuit. It is small 
matter for wonder, therefore, that the number of those who 
act independently of all party affiliations is continually in- 
creasing. The wonder rather is that the majority still cling 
to the ruts. Meanwhile it is now proposed to discuss, as 
temperately as may be, the considerations likely to influence 
the former class either in voting or abstaining from voting in 
the present election. 

It was the action of these men in holding a conference at 
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the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, on the 15th of May, 
which constituted the first important act of the campaign, and 
in no small degree gave a character to it. Political confer- 
ences are always dangerous things to meddle with. Not in- 
frequently they produce results directly opposite to what is 
desired by their originators. It was somewhat thus with that 
which gathered in New York in May upon the call of Mr. 
Schurz and his friends. The assemblage was large, miscella- 
neous, earnest, and intelligent. Made up of men who cared 
little for office and who were deeply dissatisfied with existing 
political conditions, it was apparent enough that circumstances 
might easily arise which would impel them to a united action. 
Nor in such case was it at all improbable that their action 
would exercise a decisive influence on the results of the cam- 
paign. The difficulty in their way arose from the fact that the 
men there gathered were thoroughly representative men, — 
that they actually had behind them a large constituency, — 
and they represented that constituency most directly in that 
they asserted a perfect independence of all party organizations. 
They were in fact a company of Independents ; only, as such, 
they happened to be just as independent of each other as they 
were of the party “ machines.” Accordingly they agreed only 
in negatives. They did not even attempt to suggest, much less 
did they think of laying down, any positive line of action. 
Indeed, hardly any two were there with the same purpose. 
Some desired to force the nomination of Mr. Bristow upon 
the Republican party; others that of Mr. Tilden on the Dem- 
ocrats. There was a general and determined feeling of hos- 
tility to Messrs. Blaine, Conkling, Morton, and Hendricks, 
which in case of their nomination wished to have everything 
prepared for an organized and emphatic opposition, indepen- 
dent if need be. This result, indeed, was by some secretly 
hoped for; though the majority undoubtedly stood ready to 
accept from either of the regular parties any nomination which 
carried with it a reasonable assurance of reform. The press- 
ure it was sought to bring about was on the conventions at 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Measures looking towards inde- 
pendent action were regarded with suspicion and simply as a 
last resort. 
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Having adopted a vigorous and ringing address, and ap- 
pointed an executive committee to insure action in certain 
contingencies, the conference dispersed. The Independent 
Voters had retired to their homes, and now it remained for 
the party managers either to conciliate their support or drive 
them into a movement of their own. The two conventions 
were then held, and resulted, the one in the defeat of Mr. 
Blaine, and the other in the nomination of Governor Tilden. 
The result was in neither case all that the Independent Voters 
as a class could have desired, but, on the other hand, both par- 
ties had placed themselves in a position which made outside 
action practically impossible. In other words, the nomina- 
tions made and the platforms adopted at St. Louis and at 
Cincinnati were in neither case the best, but in each case they 
were good enough. There was nothing from which an appeal 
could be taken to the country at large, with any prospect of 
success. They were, in a word, perfectly calculated to satisfy 
the average voter. Accordingly, no sooner were they an- 
nounced than those who had met in the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in May seemed in an agony of impatience to declare their ad- 
hesion to the one side or the other. In this respect they dis- 
played only that lack of discipline and absence of leadership 
which is almost invariably the fatal defect in such attempted 
combinations. Could they have held together, or acted upon 
the party organizations with any degree of concentration, it 
can scarcely be doubted that before the campaign was over 
they could have forced their own issues to the front and dic- 
tated their own terms of adhesion. As it was, however, the 
instant the nominations were made the members of the con- 
ference resembled nothing so much as a group of discreetly 
clad clergymen caught out in a thunder-storm without any um- 
brellas. There was something absurdly ludicrous in the haste 
with which they got themselves under cover. The papers 
were full of their telegraphic despatches, and wherever two 
or three were gathered together an Independent was among 
them defining his position. Mr. Schurz speedily appeared 
with a manifesto on one side, and Mr. Godwin on the other ; 
while the body of the Independent vote, which it had been the 
object of the conference to concentrate, found itself free to 
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make its own choice of candidates and platform, with only one 
thing absolutely certain, that in neither case were they wholly 
satisfactory, and that injudicious haste had rendered the ac- 
tion impossible through which alone an improvement could be 
compelled. Though any positive or united line of conduct has, 
therefore, ceased to be possible, the principles which may be 
expected to control the individual course of those who now hold 
themselves aloof from party lines are none the less worthy of 
consideration. The average politician to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there is a hereafter to every election. Whichever 
party succeeds in electing its candidates, the Independent 
Voter will have political duties of some sort to perform. In 
the first place, so far as the present campaign is concerned, 
he must make up his mind whether he will follow Mr. Schurz 
into the support of Governor Hayes, or Mr. Godwin into that 
of Governor Tilden; or whether he will, declining to support 
either candidate, quietly stay at home and abide the develop- 
ment of events, the course of which he can neither plainly dis- 
cern nor greatly influence. Having decided this question for 
himself, it yet remains for him to have his mind clear as to 
the course it will be his duty to take, whichever party comes 
into power. 

In considering these questions it is well in the first place to 
try to get a perfectly clear perception of the issues involved in 
the campaign. That he may do this it is absolutely necessary 
for an intelligent being to close his ears to the discussion 
generally carried on. In that, words supply to an altogether 
inordinate degree the place of ideas. Of the three elements, 
therefore, into which every campaign discussion may be decom- 
posed,— rubbish, formalities, and essence, — it is here pro- 
posed to devote very few words except to the last. Under the, 
head of campaign rubbish may, in the present case, safely be 
classed all the rambling discussion of the war records of the 
several candidates, and their opinions prior to the Rebellion or 
the Mexican War; also the charges and counter-charges made 
as to their transactions in mules, their stealing railroads, plun- 
dering widows and orphans, “ dodging” taxes, issuing “‘ shin- 
plaster’? currency, the number of watches they own, and the 
date at which they may have purchased pianos. Personally all 
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the candidates are respectable gentlemen. They have passed 
their lives before the communities in which they live, and been 
honored and trusted. As to the views they may have enter- 
tained twenty years ago, it is to be remembered the War of the 
Rebellion closed in the year 1865. The issues at stake between 
the years 1848 and 1860 are now just as much settled beyond 
the peradventure of reversal as those involved in the War of 
1812 or the Revolution. The records of Governor Hayes and 
of Governor Tilden anterior to 1861 have, therefore, sentiment 
apart, just about as much bearing on the living issues of this 
campaign as their opinions on the Hartford Convention or the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. No one can deny that the 
mass of trash and rubbish of this description — constituting, 
as it does, nine tenths of the campaign literature — has its in- 
fluence. Unhappily, mud-flinging is to a very large class of 
mankind one of the more enjoyable features of every canvass ; 
and, as there are said to be German counties in Pennsylvania 
where votes are regularly at each election cast for General 
Jackson, so a not inconsiderable portion of the community now 
does, and for the next fifty years will, measure every candidate, 
not by his acts of the day, but by what he said or thought in 
1860, or did or did not do during the Rebellion. Citizens of 
this description unquestionably cast votes, and it is only proper, 
therefore, that a fair proportion of the discussion of every cam- 
paign should be devoted to them. They are, however, not 
entitled to the whole of it. 

Excluding, therefore, all these topics from consideration 
here, there yet remain the formalities of the campaign and its 
essence. Among the formalities should be classed the proceed- 
ings of the party conventions, including those meaningless 
arrays of platitudes which are regularly dignified by the name 
of platforms, and are supposed to beguile unthinking and inex- 
perienced voters ; and in this class belong, also, those ponder- 
ous campaign speeches of the great party “statesmen,” in 
which, at regular intervals, they define their own positions and 
demolish “ the other man.” In the essence of the campaign 
are the personal characters and surroundings of the several 
candidates, their letters of acceptance, and their party associa- 
tions ; everything, in fact, which throws any reliable light upon 
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the probable tone of the incoming administration, the line of 
policy likely to be adopted by it, and its practical ability to 
carry that policy out. 

And in the first place, as respects the formalities of the cam- 
paign. Certainly there is in the present case little enough 
either in the action of the conventions, the framing of the 
respective platforms, or the ponderous eloquence of the party 
“ statesmen”’ to excite enthusiasm or to influence the calmer 
judgment. Estimated by their professions merely, there would 
seem to be absolutely no ground of choice between the parties. 
There has been nothing like the canvass in this respect since 
1852, when Whigs and Democrats vied with each other in ser- 
vility to the slave oligarchy. An intelligent foreigner, coming 
here now and,reading the two platforms in order to get an 
idea of what the election hubbub was about, would assuredly 
be most reminded of Swift’s “ big-endians” and “ little- 
endians.”’ Throughout, the two declarations of principle are 
so curiously identical that, with one minor exception and the 
omission of the regular campaign denunciation, they might 
just as well be exchanged and each party accept the other. 
Especially is this the case in regard to what are called the 
great results of the war. One party insists on their uncondi- 
tional acceptance, and the other party accepts them uncondi- 
tionally.* 


* In support of the correctness of this proposition, the declarations contained in 
the two platforms on the prominent issues involved in the canvass are set forth be- 
low in parallel columns. In view of the savage denunciation for utter political 
profligacy in which partisan organs have indulged towards those who professed them- 
selves ready to act with either party which put certain men in nomination, these 
extracts supply a good deal of food for reflection. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 





Republican Platform. 

‘*The power to provide for the enforce- 
ment of the principles embodied in the re- 
cent constitutional amendments is vested 
by those amendments in the Congress of 
the United States; and we declare it to be 
the solemn obligation of the legislative and 
executive departments of the government to 
put into immediate and vigorous exercise 
all their constitutional powers for removing 
any just cause of discontent on the part of 


Democratic Platform. 

** We do here reaffirm our faith in the 
permanence of the Federal Union, our de- 
votion to the Constitution of the United 
States, with its amendments universally 
accepted as a final settlement of the con- 
troversies that engendered civil war.’’ 

[‘ If the duty shall be assigned to me, I 
should not fail to exercise the powers with 
which the laws and Constitution of our 
country clothe its chief magistrate, to pro- 
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So far as words count for anything, therefore, there is not 
on this last point a hair’s breadth of difference between the 
parties, and the issue becomes merely the practical one,— 
Under which organization in power will the wounds caused by 
the war soonest close? Of course those whose whole political 





any class, and for securing to every Amer- tect all its citizens, whatever their former 
ican citizen complete liberty and exact condition, in every political and personal 
equality in the exercise of all civil, politi- right.".— Governor Tilden's Letter.] 
cal, and public rights.” 

SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Republican Platform. Democratic Platform, 

“Tn the first act of Congress signed by ‘* We denounce the failure, for all these 
President Grant, the national government eleven years of peace, to make good the 
assumed to remove any doubts of its pur- promise of the legal-tender notes, which 
pose to discharge all just obligations to the are a changing standard of value in the 
public creditors, and ‘solemnly pledged its hands of the people, and the nonpayment 
faith to make provision, at the earliest of which is a disregard of the plighted faith 
practicable period, for the redemption of of the nation. 
the United States notes in coin.’ Commer- “We denounce the financial imbecility 
cial prosperity, public morals, and national and immorality of that party which, during 
credit demand that this promise be fulfilled eleven years of peace, has made no advance 
by a continuous and steady progress to towards resumption, . . . . and, while an- 
specie payment.” nually professing to intend a speedy return 

[A motion pledging the party to the to specie payments, has annually enacted 
Resumption, Act of January, 1875, was fresh hindrances thereto. As such hin- 
rejected on a viva voce vote, without a drance we denounce the resumption clause 
count. } of the act of 1875, and we here demand its 

repeal.’’ 


Crvit-SERVICE REFORM. 
Republican Platform. Democratic Platferm. 

“ The best interest of the public service ‘*Experience proves that efficient, eco- 
demands . ... that senators and repre- nomical conduct of the governmental busi- 
sentatives, who may be judges and accusers, ness is not possible if its civil service be 
should not dictate appointments to office. subject to change at every election, be a 
The invariable rule in appointments should _ prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief 
have reference to the honesty, fidelity, and reward of party zeal, instead of posts of 
capacity of the appointees.’’ honor assigned for proved competency and 

held for fidelity in the public employ; that 
the dispensing of patronage should neither 
be a tax upon the time of all our public 
men, nor the instrument of their ambition.’ 


©n certain other points, which must, in the eyes at least of embodied party wisdom 
in convention assembled, be of great public moment, if we may judge from the prom- 
inence always given them, the resemblance of sentiments would be enough to con- 
vict an author of plagiarism. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
Republican Platform. Democratic Platform. 
** The pledges which the nation has given “ The soldiers and sailors of the Repub- 
to her soldiers and sailors must be fulfilled, lic, and the widows and orphans of those 
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stock in trade lies in stimulating sectional hate and in repeat- 
ing the noisy watchwords of the war — the Boutwells, the Lo- 
gans, and the Mortons — will insist to the end of this century, 
and, should they live so long, to the end of the next, that it 
will always be an act of madness to trust the great results of 
the war in any hands but their own. Some weight, however, 
ought in reason to be given to practical experience in coming 
to a conclusion on this point; and practical experience teaches 
a very different lesson. It is an indisputable fact that peace 
and quiet and good-will between the races has been restored in 
the South exactly in proportion as the States formerly in re- 
bellion have passed into Democratic hands; hatred, outrage, 
and the dreaded color line have been perpetuated exactly in 
the degree that the administration at Washington has suc- 
ceeded in bolstering up the “reconstructed” State govern- 
ments. Judging by the experience of the last eight years, it 
would seem that the one great boon the sensible negro at the 
South should pray for would be to be let alone by his “ pro- 


and a grateful people will always hold who have fallen in battle, have a just claim 
those who imperilled their lives for the on the care, protection, and gratitude of 
country’s preservation in the kindest re- their fellow-citizens."’ 
membrance.”’ 

RAILroaD LAND-GRANTs. 


Republican Platform. Democratic Platform. 

‘We reaffirm our opposition to further “Reform is necessary to put a stop to 
grants of the public lands to corporations the profligate waste of public lands, and 
und monopolies, and demand that the na- their diversion from actual settlers by the 
tional domain be devoted to free homes for party in power, which has squandered two 
the people.” hundred millions of acres upon railroads 

alone."’ 


It is useless, however, to extend this curious collection of “ principles.” The real 
distinction seems to come down to this, — the leaders of both parties confess to a 
close similarity of sentiments, but the Republican leaders assert that the Demo- 
crats will not carry out their professions ; to which the Democrats, with some force, 
reply, that the Republicans Aave not carried out theirs. But it is when the Repub- 
licans “charge the Democrats ” with “ treason,” with “repudiation,” with “ im- 
becility,” with “ incompetence,” and solemnly warn “ the country against trusting 
a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, and incapable” ; and when the Democrats 
“denounce ” the Republicans for “ improvidence,” “ financial imbecility and im- 
morality,” “ profligacy,” and divers other more especially enumerated “ abuses, 
wrongs, and crimes,” — it is then, in the utter demolition of “ the other man,” that 
the fight waxes hot, and the lines of demarcation are sharply drawn. It is all very 
funny in its way, and irresistibly suggestive of the famous Eatonswill election, and 
the tremendous controversies between Mr. Pott of the “ Gazette,” and Mr. Slurk of 
the “Independent.” * 
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tectors ” at Washington, — to be allowed to assume, as quietly 
and speedily as he can, those natural relations to which, in spite 
of everything, he must at last come with the community in 
which his lot is cast. Certainly, wherever this has taken 
place his position and prospects are infinitely preferable to 
what they are confessed to be where it has not taken place. 
During eight long years the United States government has 
meddled and muddled in the affairs of South Carolina and 
Mississippi and Louisiana, with results over which the least 
judicious cannot but grieve. It is now nearly as long since 
it lost all practical power to interfere in Virginia, in North 
Carolina, and in Georgia; and now could Mr. Morton or Mr. 
Boutwell or Mr. Logan even pretend to assert that the condi- 
tion of affairs as respects the colored race is better in South 
Carolina than in North Carolina, or in Louisiana than in Ar- 
kansas? The usual reply to this argument is, not a denial, 
but a gloomy reference to the order which reigns in Arkansas 
as compared with that for which Warsaw was once renowned. 
The question, however, for reasonable men to decide, is not 
whether the existing condition of affairs is perfect, —that we 
know it neither is nor, under the existing condition of affairs, 
can be, — but is it better in North Carolina than in South Car- 
olina, in Arkansas than in Louisiana? The answer does not 
admit of doubt. When, therefore, the Independent Voter is 
told that he must vote for Governor Hayes lest perchance the 
existing condition of affairs in South Carolina and in Louisiana 
may not be perpetuated for yet another four years, and those 
States may become even as North Carolina and Arkansas, it 
may fuirly be asked whether he is not justified in regarding 
such an argument as an insult to his intelligence. So far, 
therefore, as the condition of the South is concerned, the less 
the leaders of the Republican party have to say on the subject, 
except in the form of appeals to passion, hatred, and prejudice, 
the better. With their impotent system of protection which 
did not protect, and of meddling which only aggravated preju- 
dice, they have themselves during the last six years been the 
most dangerous enemies the freedmen have had. The argu- 
ment on this issue is overwhelmingly in favor of that organiza- 
tion which can set up Virginia against Louisiana and Georgia 
against South Carolina. 
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Practically, however, though exercising an immense influ- 
ence on its result, this question is not at issue in the present 
canvass. Whichever party gains the ascendency, the South 
will in the future be left to work out its own destiny undis- 
turbed by national interference. The Republican leaders have 
small desire to repeat the blunders of Louisiana, and Mr. 
Boutwell’s proposal to remand Mississippi into a territorial 
condition stands not much better chance of adoption than 
would a counter proposal from Mr. Ben. Hill to take the same 
course towards Massachusetts. The Southern question in its 
present phase is consequently doing duty in the canvass as a 
powerful and well-understood campaign tonic,— a species of 
*‘ Plantation Bitters,” calculated to revive a flagging public in- 
terest. Abandoning the further discussion of it, therefore, to 
those by whom it is prescribed, it remains here to consider the 
formal attitude of the two parties on the questions practically 
at issue in the immediate political future of the country. 

There are three great phases into which all political move- 
ment resolves itself, — the revolutionary, the constructive, and 
the administrative ; and these three also necessarily succeed 
each other in the order in which they have been named. 
Within the last sixteen years it is apparent that this country 
has passed through two, and the more momentous two, of 
these phases, and is now entering upon the third. The period 
between 1861 and 1865 was one of unquestioned revolution ; 
that since 1865 has been one of construction, which, well 
or ill done, will be complete as soon as South Carolina and 
Louisiana are permitted to reach the position of rest towards 
which they are irresistibly tending. That time cannot long be 
deferred. Meanwhile, naturally enough, as the special work 
of each period taxed all the energies and absorbed all the atten- 
tion of the country, its administration fell into greater and ever 
greater abuses. At last, during the first administration of 
President Grant, the abuses which had gradually crept into 
the currency, the tariff, and the civil service began to excite 
the public attention. After the tremendous issues and excite- 
ments of the war, however, these purely administrative ques- 
tions seemed almost trivial. Large bodies, also, move slowly, 
and for a time the great mass of voters went quietly and 
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smoothly along in the old established party ruts. It was only 
necessary for the leaders to raise the familiar slogan, and at 
once the clan was all excitement; while, for the rest, a well- 
rounded platform declaration answered every purpose. This 
state of affairs cannot, however, last forever. A period dur- 
ing which questions of administration only will be at issue 
and engage public attention in this country is, in the natural 
order of things, near at hand. The time must soon come 
when a formal enunciation of platitudes by party conventions 
will cease to be accepted in lieu of the faithful observance of 
pledges of administrative reforms. The progress of the can- 
vass now going on,—the emphatic summouing of the war 
issues to the front and the relegation of the new issues to the 
rear, — the suspicious prominence of the vagabond element in 
party control, and the loud and ominous creaking of the two 
political “* machines” as they grind out a result, — the success 
with which the political Bourbons have again succeeded in 
distracting the public attention from the abuses of the present 
by reviving the passions of the past,—all these unmistakable 
indications show that the time has not yet come. To hasten 
its arrival would seem to be the object the Independent Voter 
should have most at heart. That he may contribute to that 
end he must, in the first place, so far as in him lies, hold 
parties to a rigid and absolute adherence to their professions ; 
and when they fall short of those professions, he must do what 
he can to defeat them, regardless of consequences. If he is 
not prepared for this, he may as well at once acknowledge 
his political impotence and satisfy himself with a constant 
perusal of his Bible. 

Apart from the condition of the South, which has already 
been sufficiently referred to, there are at this time three living 
questions before the country: these are the matters of re- 
forming the civil service, the currency, and the tariff. Among 
the Independent Voters there are those who give the palm as 
respects importance to each of these issues, and to each of 
them the conventions addressed themselves. So far as the 
formal utterances contained in the platforms are concerned, 
it is not too much to say that, judging by the experience of 
the past, no observing man will attach the slightest weight 
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to them. Take. the clauses in the Republican platform, for 
instance, relating to the currency or civil-service issues, and 
compare them with the expressions on the same subjects con- 
tained in the platforms of the same party four and eight years 
ago. They are certainly no stronger; they assuredly offer no 
new guaranties. As respects the Republican party, the case 
needs but to be stated. With an assurance which would be 
comical were it not insulting, that party which, throughout six 
of the last eight years, has had complete and absolute control 
of every branch of the government, and during that time has 
not made even a decent pretence of carrying out its solemn 
pledges, now comes forward and unblushingly asks to be in- 
trusted with a new lease of power on the strength of more 
pledges. Neither can the party lay its shortcomings as 
respects the currency and the civil service at the door of the 
President. It was the party,— the party leaders,—and not 
the President, who was responsible there. It was the Repub- 
lican Congress which, in the face of its party pledges, passed a 
bill to inflate in time of peace a fraudulent paper currency ; 
and it was that same Congress which contemptuously broke 
down its President’s single weak attempt at civil-service 
reform. And, after doing this, the party convention puts for- 
ward a claim to be retained in office on the ground that it has 
nominated a new man to succeed President Grant, and that, 
though it fulfils no pledges, its “ tendencies” and “ impulses” ~ 
are good! Twice in eight years has it dealt in noble profes- 
sions ; continuously through those years has it mockingly re- 
fused to make them good; and now when it proffers them 
again — credat Judeus Apella ! 

Neither is it much better with the Democrats. On one of the 
three living issues, that of the tariff, they certainly promise 
better than the Republicans, who in that respect are simply 
hopeless. Thoroughly believing in the Chinese system, no 
inroad into the outrages and absurdities of protection can be 
hoped for from that quarter. It is not easy, therefore, to see 
how any person who gives a prominence to free-trade among 
the living issues of the day can vote a Republican ticket. As 
to the Democrats, they promise well, but can they be relied on 
to make their promises good? Judging by the wretched fate 
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of the admirable tariff measure introduced into the House by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means during 
the last session of Congress, they cannot. So, also, on the 
currency and on the question of civil-service reform. Demo- 
cratic platform promises can be had to order and in quantity 
to satisfy the most eager; but as for performance, the votes of 
the Demoeratic House of Representatives and its action as 
respected its officers were not reassuring. 

It is, however, hardly better worth while to waste time over 
empty political formalities than over unadulterated rubbish. 
Declarations of principles adopted by Presidential conventions 
are not intended by those who frame them to express inten- 
tions, and should not be so construed ; they indicate “ ten- 
dencies” and “impulses.” The profound indifference with 
which the platforms adopted at Cincinnati and St. Louis were 
received by the outside world afforded excellent evidence that 
this fact was generally appreciated. The lessons of the last 
eight years were not wholly forgotten. Passing on then to 
the essence of the campaign, the candidates are first to be 
considered. 

In this respect unquestionably the prima facie advantage is 
with the Democrats. If there is one thing wholly opposed to 
the spirit of our institutions and the earlier and better usages 
of the country, it is the political trick of nominating unknown 
and untried men, on the ground that, being unknown and un- 
tried, they have no “record” to defend. Every voter is thus 
left free to imagine what he pleases, and, of course, omne igno- 
tum, etc. In such a matter as this, it is best, perhaps, to try 
to see ourselves as we would see others, and as others must 
see us. As practical men, priding ourselves on our capacity 
for self-government, what would we Americans say if we saw, 
for instance, the Liberal party of England, on a defeat of the 
Disraeli Ministry and a dissolution of Parliament, select as 
their candidate for Premier, not Gladstone, not Forster, not any 
well-known or experienced leader, but some unknown, untried 
Lord Lieutenant of Canada, who had been a colonel in the 
Sepoy insurrection, and a silent member during one short 
Parliament? In the days of Washington and Jefferson and 
Madison we should have smiled, not without just pride, and 
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remarked that, republicans though we were, we at least did 
not make a farce of our government. Yet this is exactly what 
was done by the Republican party in the case of Governor 
Hayes. Of that gentleman all that is known is to his credit ; 
he seems to have been a gallant and meritorious officer during 
the war; a faithful though uninfluential member of Congress 
after its close; and more recently a respectable, though not 
brilliant, governor of Ohio. Since his nomination, the verdict 
of those most intimately acquainted with him has been de- 
cidedly in his favor, and they have joined in warmly recom- 
mending him for the Presidency. All this, however, i!l supplies 
the place of long public service. To fill the Presidential chair 
with success a man must have a great deal more than those 
good purposes, fair talents, and high character which serve to 
make him locally respectable. He must have judgment, firm- 
ness, insight, and, above all, experience in a much more than 
ordinary degree ; and that he has these is only shown by trial. 
Even the most enthusiastic supporters of Governor Hayes can 
hardly, as yet, claim that his election would be anything more 
than a political experiment ; more of an experiment than the 
election of James K. Polk in 1844, for he had at least been 
nationally prominent as chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, as Speaker of the national House of Represen- 
tatives, and as governor of Tennessee before he became a 
Presidential candidate. Governor Hayes’s nomination, so far 
as the previous reputation of the candidate is concerned, 
is just about on a level with the nomination of Pierce by the 
Democrats, in 1852, or that of Fremont by the Republicans, 
in 1856; and it is infinitely below that of Lincoln by the 
Republicans, in 1860, for he had brilliantly sustained himself 
through the most trying canvass in the history of the country 
against the ablest and most unscrupulous of all the Democratic 
leaders. It is, therefore, difficult to see why Governor Hayes 
does not fall within that class of candidates who were so well 
pictured in the address adopted by the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
conference, as candidates whom Independent Voters could not 
support ; men “who, however favorably judged by their nearest 
friends, are not publicly known to possess those qualities of 
mind and character which the stern task of genuine reform 
VOL. CXXIII. — NO. 253. 29 
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requires ; for the American people cannot now afford to risk 
the future of the Republic in experiments on merely supposed 
virtue or rumored ability, to be trusted on the strength of 
private recommendations.” 

The Democrats, on the other hand, whatever may be thought 
of the men, unquestionably have put in nomination candidates 
both of whom were among their most prominent party leaders, 
— men with whom and whose records the whole country was 
thoroughly familiar. That, on certain essential issues, and 
especially that of the currency, these two leaders were at vari- 
ance is indisputable, but this merely proved that they were 
party leaders, and all who considered such variance a good 
ground for refusing to support the ticket had full notice of the 
fact, and could shape their course accordingly. Good or bad, 
the candidates were tried men, and the whole country knew 
how to measure them; the appeal was to facts, not to fancy ; 
to the record, not to the imagination. And this is the only 
sound practice. In so far, therefore, the Democratic party has 
in this campaign approached much more nearly than its oppo- 
nents to a correct usage ; its record may be bad or otherwise, 
but it has at least nominated the most distinguished reformer 
in its ranks. 

Passing from the individual candidates, it is now necessary 
to consider the letters in which they accepted the nominations. 
For, recognizing as if by common consent the utter contempt 
into which convention platforms have fallen, each candidate 
went to work at once to form a platform of his own, upon 
which, and which only, it was universally understood he would 
be expected to stand. These letters of acceptance were also 
received by the public as alone setting forth the distinctive is- 
sues of the campaign. Of the letter of Governor Hayes it may 
fairly be said that it was in every respect more satisfactory, 
far more manly, honest, and outspoken, than the platform of 
the convention which nominated him. It breathed, indeed, a re- 
freshing atmosphere of frankness and almost of ingenuousness. 
On the other hand, to those who have heard and read of the 
dark ways of American politics, this very honest freshness of 
tone is suggestive of some unpleasant doubts. And here is the 
difficulty in substituting a letter for a record of trial. Any in- 
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genuous boy can write a letter full of high purpose; but to 
carry out that purpose in the Presidential chair requires a full- 
grown, stalwart man. For reasons presently to be shown, 
yovernor Hayes’s letter seems more calculated to inspire in the 
mind of the Independent Voter a belief in the good intentions 
of the writer, than a faith in his knowledge of men or his 
practical acquaintance with the difficulties of the position he 
may be called upon to assume. In other words, in reading his 
letter the mind instinctively goes beyond the programme laid 
down in it, to dwell upon the circumstances under which the 
writer must try to carry that programme out. 

If elected President of the United States, Governor Hayes 
will not be, as many seem to suppose, an autocrat ruling the 
nation through four years by his own supreme will, but a 
chief executive officer merely, with very limited powers, who 
must look somewhere for support, if his administration is not 
to result in ignominious failure. Now Governor Hayes’s letter 
was to the last degree outspoken in two respects: first, as 
regards a radical reform in the civil service, and, secondly, on 
the question ofa return to specie payments. Upon each of these 
issues he went far in advance of the stereotyped and inten- 
tionally meaningless phrases which had long, to the grim de- 
light of the party leaders, done harmless platform service, and 
placed himself directly on the line of the most pronounced re- 
formers. Indeed, so outspoken was he that it has been more 
than once publicly suggested that the portions of his letter 
relating to these two issues were inspired, if not directly writ- 
ten, by Mr. Schurz. Be this the case or not, the question yet 
remains whether the man who, as candidate for the Presi- 
dency, wrote, or adopted in his letter of acceptance, the lan- 
guage referred to, can appreciate the circumstances by which, 
in case of his election, he must be surrounded. Facts are pro- 
verbially stubborn things. A President has got to encounter 
them, and must measure his language accordingly. If he does 
not so measure it, he will probably find in the end that it is 
not the facts which suffer. Now, what are a few of the prob- 
able facts of President Hayes’s administration ? 

First, as respects the currency. An act of Congress passed 
in January, 1875, provides for a resumption of specie payments 
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at the United States treasury on the first day of January, 
1879. If Governor Hayes is elected President, his first Con- 
gress will meet in December, 1877, — less than thirteen months 
before the process of resumption is to begin. In his letter of 
acceptance Governor Hayes gallantly says: “ I regard all the 
laws of the United States relating to the payment of the pub- 
lic indebtedness, the legal tender notes included, as constitut- 
ing a pledge and moral obligation of the government, which 
must in good faith be kept. .... If elected, I shall approve 
every appropriate measure to accomplish the desired end, and 
shall oppose any step backward” ;—thus fully committing 
himself to carry out to the letter the provisions of the act of 
1875. This was certainly most creditable to Governor Hayes’s 
heart ; but how does it speak for his head? Is it possible that 
any man competent not to occupy but to fill the Presidential 
chair can believe that the long and cautious process absolutely 
essential to a quiet resumption of specie payments in this 
country can be compressed into the brief space of thirteen 
months? It involves, somehow or other, a very considerable 
contraction of a much-inflated currency, a very considerable 
accumulation of gold, and consequent disturbance of exchanges 
and values. At least it involves all these, unless previous 
experience is wholly at fault. Can all this be accomplished 
in thirteen months, even though a thoroughly docile Congress 
seconds the exertions of an earnest President? That when 
the act of 1875 was passed, specie payments might have been 
resumed by this country, to its own great relief, by January, 
1879, or even before that date, no student of financial ques- 
tions for a moment doubts. But neither does any such stu- 
dent doubt that long and cautious preparation will be found 
an essential preliminary to resumption, whether it is to take 
place on the 1st of January, 1879, or any other day. A quiet 
and easy resumption is a port into which this country is des- 
tined neither to drift nor to drive; it has got patiently to beat 
there, in the face of wind and tide. That the United States, 
by the act of its constituted authorities, is pledged to pay its 
notes in specie on the Ist day of January, 1879, is indisput- 
able; that not to fulfil the pledge will be a discreditable act 
of semi-repudiation is no less true than mortifying; and that, 
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for this humiliating condition of affairs, the party which nomi- 
nated Governor Hayes is responsible, is most unceniable of 
all. It was that party, in full and unchecked control of the 
government in all its branches which passed the Resumption 
Act of 1875, and refused even to consider the supplementary 
legislation which could alone make that act effective. Be- 
fore Governor Hayes so implicitly pledged himself to carry 
out the provisions of the Resumption Act, would it not have 
been wise for him to consider whether the time in which it 
was possible to do so had not already passed? Should he not 
in common prudence, while announcing himself as opposed to 
any step backward, have insisted on the early passage of the 
legislation necessary to make resumption possible, and de- 
clared that the day for resumption should be deferred with his 
consent only after an honest effort to resume had at least been 
made and failed? As it is, Governor Hayes has pledged him- 
self to ignore facts. He has placed himself in an apparently 
impossible situation, from which he will have to recede; he 
has pledged himself to the act of resumption at a near date, 
instead of to the means by which resumption is to be made 
possible at any date. He has thus got himself into a false 
position to begin with, from which nothing but almost a mira- 
ele of good luck can save him. The Senate may, in case 
of his election, good-naturedly relieve him by passing the 
House bill repealing the date fixed for resumption, before his 
accession to office; but unless they do this, the chances are 
heavy that one of President Hayes’s early acts will be to affix 
his signature to a measure repealing or at least deferring that 
date to which he now stands so explicitly committed. 

So also as respects a reform of the civil service. Far be it 
from any reflecting citizen of the Republic to deny that the 
present national system of civil service is a disgrace. Founded 
as it is upon the principle that the national offices constitute, 
not a sacred trust, but a rich mass of plunder, the prospect of 
securing which will incite opposing factions to use their utmost 
exertions, it has become a standing peril to our institutions. 
The work of reforming a corrupt system which has been in use 
now for fifty years, and to which every bad and active element 
in the country is thoroughly wedded, is no trifling task. On 
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this point, however, something must be said at greater length 
in another part of this paper. In the present connection it 
can receive no justice. Recognizing the magnitude of this 
evil, however, every intelligent voter must respond to those 
portions of Governor Hayes’s letter of acceptance in which he 
says that it is the question of “paramount interest”? that 
“at first the President, either directly or through the heads 
of departments, made all the appointments, but gradually the 
appointing power, in many cases, passed into the control of 
members of Congress. The offices in these cases have become 
not merely rewards for party services, but rewards for services 
to party leaders. This system... . is felt, I am confident, by 
a large majority of the members of Congress, to be an intoler- 
able burden and an unwarrantable hindrance to the proper dis- 
charge of their legitimate duties. It ought to be abolished. 
The reform should be thorough, radical, and complete. .... 
If elected, I shall conduct the administration of the govern- 
ment on these principles, and all constitutional powers vested 
in the executive will be employed to establish this reform.” 

Yet brave as these words are, they cannot but suggest to any 
one not wholly ignorant of our political system and its work- 
ings grave doubts as to the practical capacity of the candidate 
who wrote them. They are so very ingenuous! They seem to 
evince such a painfully simple faith that Messrs. Cameron and 
Conkling and Morton and Blaine and Howe and Sherman 
and Logan will at once see the matter in its correct light, and 
will gently and submissively accept the situation; yielding 
their dearly prized patronage, for the pure love of reform, with- 
out a murmur, much less a thought of resistance! It may be 
so; but if it is, then will the Afric indeed have changed his 
skin and the leopard his spots! 

A thorough and correct appreciation of circumstances and 
an accurate adjustment of means to end is generally looked 
upon as a first essential to human success. Don Quixote per- 
formed, perhaps, a very gallant feat of arms when he ran 
a tilt with the windmill; but he came out of his tournament 
badly damaged none the less. It is surely to be supposed that 
Governor Hayes appreciates the fact that, if he is elected Pres- 
ident of the United States, his powers as such will be limited, 
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and his administration can be saved from lamentable and utter 
failure only through the hearty and united support of some 
organized party. No President in this country can carry on 
an administration to suit himself on sentimental or guerilla 
or Ishmaelite principles. He has got to have a party behind 
him, or fail. Not only this. Common-sense, as well as politi- 
cal usage and party courtesy, always dictates to the President 
elect who are to be his confidential advisers and whom he can 
look to for effective support. These are, in the first place, his 
unsuccessful competitors in the nominating convention ; and, in 
the second place, those who brought about his nomination and 
subsequent election. Not only does this usage exist in our 
political system, but it is a sound one. Through it alone can 
a responsible, in place of a personal, administration be secured. 
President Grant, looking upon his Cabinet as a sort of civic 
staff, ignored the usage, picking up his heads of departments 
as he met men he fancied in the cars, at dinner-tables, or in 
the club-rooms; and the result became known as “ Grantism.”’ 
Lincoln always recognized it, and it saved his administration. 
In the early days of the Republic no President thought of dis- 
regarding it. In the case of Governor Hayes, who are the 
advisers thus designated to him in advance? His chief com- 
petitor in the convention was Mr. Blaine; his rivals, who se- 
cured his nomination over Secretary Bristow, were Messrs. 
Morton and Conkling. Senator Sherman from Ohio first 
named him prominently as a candidate; Secretary Cameron 
manipulated the Pennsylvania delegation in his favor at the 
decisive moment; and Secretary Chandler is the head of the 
national executive committee which is organizing the campaign 
for his election. Under these circumstances, how is President 
Hayes to form a Cabinet in sympathy with his views as respects 
the civil service ? Upon his inauguration he will find Messrs. 
Cameron and Chandler holding from his predecessor the port- 
folios of War and of the Interior. No names in the country 
are perhaps so thoroughly identified with the idea of a de- 
bauched, *“* machine ”’ civil service as those of Cameron and 
Chandler. The first is own son to his father; and the last has 
always delighted in heaping his coarse and clumsy ridicule on 
every suggestion of civil-service reform. These two prominent 
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contributors to his election President Hayes must unceremoni- 
ously eject from the Cabinet or his professions will assume a 
very hollow sound. Having disposed of them, who is to be his 
Secretary of State? If usage is to be observed, it must be 
Mr. Blaine. But the name of Blaine is at the present time 
very far from being pleasantly associated in the minds of con- 
scientious reformers. To put it very mildly, his nomination 
as Secretary of State would fail to inspire confidence. Nor is 
the case any better as respects Messrs. Conkling and Morton, 
Governor Hayes’s other competitors. Their entrance into the 
Cabinet could and would receive but one interpretation. Yet 
these are the party chieftains without whose active support in the 
Senate President Hayes’s administration must be from its very 
inception a foregone failure. He cannot ignore them without 
destroying his party; he cannot be guided by them without 
tacitly abandoning all his brave professions. Yet the issue is 
one he has got to meet on the threshold of the White House. 
Frankness is not always wisdom ; honesty is not always iden- 
tical with capacity. Mr. Bristow had been tried and had a 
record; no declarations from him would have been needed. 
The country knew what he could do. Governor Hayes prom- 
ises well, but he has not been tried, and he seems somewhat 
disposed to ignore stubborn facts. The proof of the — But, 
as Hamlet remarked, “ the proverb is something musty.” 

The same ingenuous simplicity which has been referred to 
in connection with other portions of his letter shone out in 
the self-denying ordnance at its close, as respects a re-elec- 
tion. It was simply puerile. If Governor Hayes does not 
know, he should know, that if he proves but in a small de- 
gree the man his friends claim him to be, if he carries out 
but in part the great reforms he suggests, his re-election 
for a second term will be a matter of such transcendent pub- 
lic consequence, that no pledge he could now give would or 
should for an instant stand in the way. In fact, there is some- 
thing about this whole proposition for disqualifying Presidents 
from re-election which to a reflecting man is thoroughly exas- 
perating. What, again, would the American people say of a 
European community which, after a short fixed period of ad- 
ministration, forever disqualified its Gladstones and Disraelis 
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and Thiers and McMahons and Bismarcks and Cavours and 
Nesselrodes, — turned their most experienced servants neck 
and heels out of the direction of public affairs at just the time 
they had proved themselves qualified for it ?— and that, too, on 
the avowed ground that public and private virtue were so weak 
that those whom the people chose could not be trusted with 
power, lest they should abuse it to their private ends! Un- 
doubtedly we should say that such a people made a farce of 
government, and were only fit to live under the effete sway of 
an hereditary ruler. In the present campaign both candidates 
give countenance to this childish expedient to secure reform, 
and Governor Tilden even goes so far as to suggest a constitu- 
tional disqualification. He fails, however, to explain why he 
limits his reform to the Presidency. He is now governor of a 
great State, and as such disposes of a large amount of patron- 
age. He or his successors may use it to secure a re-election. 
Would it not be well, therefore, while about it, to institute a 
wider reform, and to solemnly disqualify for re-election every 
executive officer in the Union, down to the village mayors? 
This, at least, would lay the axe at the root of the evil. It is 
such contemptible tinkering as this which brings the whole 
system of written constitutions into contempt. It is suggestive 
of nothing so much as of trying to extinguish a first-class 
conflagration by squirting on it with a syringe. If the political 
virtue of our community and our public men has indeed fallen 
to so low an ebb that disqualification has become necessary to 
prevent a breach of trust, then the end is not far off, and the 
depriving ourselves of the power to re-elect a Washington, a 
Madison, or a Lincoln will not help us much. Governor Hayes 
probably meant all that he said in his letter on this subject ; 
as to Governor Tilden, he, doubtless, reiterated the jargon in 
another form, not without some sense of shame, and simply 
because his opponent had set the bad example. 

If the marked peculiarity of Governor Hayes’s letter was 
its simple directness of tone, Governor Tilden’s was chiefly 
noticeable for its extremely labored character. It plainly 
showed throughout that the writer felt himself placed by the 
circumstances of his nomination in a false position, from which 
he was trying to extricate himself, and with no very marked 
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success. His position was indeed a false one. The currency 
question and administrative reform are Governor Tilden’s two 
battle-horses, and as regards both the action of the St. Louis 
Convention greatly aggravated his difficulties. In -the first 
place, the Convention had insisted on denouncing the Specie 
Resumption Act of January, 1875, as a fraud, and demanded its 
repeal. As governor of New York Mr. Tilden had, however, 
distinetly identified himself with the Specie Resumption Act, 
and had gone out of his way to cause it to be re-enacted by the 
State Legislature. Consequently, however much others might 
denounce that law as a sham and a fraud, it did not lie in his 
mouth to do so. The act was not only denounced, but its 
repeal was demanded, and, so far as the Democratic House of 
Representatives was concerned, obtained ; thus going as far as 
the party then could to establish the principle that in America 
there is no such thing as a national faith which all parties 
respect, but that the nation’s pledge is binding only so long as 
the party in control of the government at the time it is given 
remains in power. A more humiliating experience for a Presi- 
dential candidate would not have been easy to imagine. Not 
only did Governor Tilden have to renounce his record before 
he began his campaign, but he did it very awkwardly. He 
might well, it would seem, have declared his adherence to 
every position he had assumed, and again insisted that a re- 
sumption of specie payments in January, 1879, had been per- 
fectly feasible in January, 1875, though it had wholly ceased to 
be so in July, 1876 ; and that the national disgrace and long- 
continued business depression involved in the repeal of the 
Resumption Act belonged, not to him nor to the Democratic 
party, but to that other party, which, though in power, had 
named only a day for resumption, and, had then wautonly 
and ignorantly refused to make any preparation to meet that 
day. In reluctantly assenting to the repeal of the date of 
resumption, he did, therefore, but recognize and bow to that 
inevitable necessity for which his opponents only were responsi- 
ble. This would all have been perfectly true and thoroughly 
tenable. But this position Governor Tilden did not take. To 
the thorough believer in hard currency his letter was at once 
most entertaining and most reassuring reading. It was so, 
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however, from the fact that it contained a body of most admi- 
rable doctrine at great length, and yet the writer never once 
distinctly said what he meant. In this respect his utterances 
were the exact counterpart to those of Governor Hayes. He 
showed by what he said that he understood his subject, and by 
what he did not say that he fully appreciated the difficult cir- 
cumstances by which the end he had in view was surrounded. 
Accordingly he preached contraction at great length, and never 
once named it; he strongly advocated resumption, but denied 
that it was necessary to fix any day for it. He quietly ignored 
his own record on the act of January, 1875, and, while he 
certainly did not greatly conciliate the inflation and paper- 
money element of the West, he succeeded in alienating a 
very considerable portion of the hard-money sentiment of the 
East. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it would be very difficult 
for any well-informed man to read Governor Tilden’s letter 
of acceptance, or his earlier official utterances on the subject 
of the currency, without being satisfied that he is thoroughly 
master of it. He is by nature a financier, and a strong one. 
Unless the record of his life belies him, it is not unsafe to pre- 
dict that if elected President he will practically be his own 
Secretary of the Treasury, and a successful return to specie 
payments will be the one great aim and monument of his 
administration. There is, also, another side to this question 
worthy of the careful consideration of those who believe that 
a return to specie payments is the one thing now needful to an 
early and complete restoration of national prosperity. The 
great obstacles in the way of that result have hitherto been an 
utter lukewarmness on the part of the Republican party and 
the dead opposition of the Democrats. To bring the thing 
about, therefore, not only has the Democratic opposition got 
to be neutralized, but a real life must be infused into the 
Republican support. If it did nothing else, the election of 
Tilden would spike the whole inflationist battery ; for, through 
him, the friends of a sound currency could and would take 
possession of the Democratic organization, and through its 
agency could spur the Republicans up to something remotely 
resembling a fulfilment of their pledges. For the last eight 
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years each party on this subject has tried to make its record 
as little objectionable as possible to the paper-money element, 
—the Democrats promising everything that was bad, and the 
Republicans doing nothing that was good. It is very hard to 
see how matters in this respect would be bettered by Governor 
Hayes’s election. He, certainly, by himself and through his 
Secretary, could do no more than has been done by President 
Grant and Secretary Bristow. He would apparently meet in 
Congress the same negative support and the same positive 
opposition. The presence of a hard-money Democrat in the 
Presidential chair would, however, at once destroy this equi- 
librium of forees. Unless a Republican opposition was utterly 
wanting to every pledge, it would have to oppose any specie- 
resumption measures proposed by President Tilden on the 
ground, not that they went too far, but that they did not go 
far enough. This would at once change the character of the 
struggle. The bidding would tend upwards instead of down- 
wards. Then at last something might be hoped for. 

The currency question is, however, one comparatively easy 
of solution. The country has been through that experience 
many times before, and, like certain forms of physical disease, 
it is disfiguring, weakening, and painful, but it never kills ; 
somehow or other we always struggled through before, and we 
shall do so now. The civil-service issue is, however, quite 
another matter. That, as an attempt will presently be made 
to show, is unsettling the very foundations of the government, 
and on that the position of Governor Tilden and his sup- 
porters is far from an ideal one. Governor Tilden, it is true, 
has sought especially to identify himself with the popular 
demand for administrative reform, and to-day in the public 
mind he personifies it to a very considerable extent. Never- 
theless, what reason is there to suppose that Governor Tilden 
even knows what administrative reform is? Does he not con- 
found it with thief-catching and ring-smashing? These are, 
it is true, very admirable occupations in their way, and that 
Governor Tilden has achieved remarkable results in them will 
be’ denied by no one who will take the trouble to read the 
article entitled “ An Episode in Municipal Government” in 
the present number of this Review. Nevertheless, though the 
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requirements and consequent usages of the last few years have 
carried us very far in that direction, it may yet be questioned 
whether the qualities of a chief of police are exactly the qual- 
ities which would be most strongly developed in an ideal 
President of the United States. It cannot be too freshly 
borne in mind that a reform of the civil service to be worth 
anything means a return to the earlier and better usages of 
the Republic, — to the system in vogue before Andrew Jackson 
debauched it, — to the time when the word “ patronage ” con- 
veyed no idea of plunder, and men held office under the gov- 
ernment in the same way they now hold it in banks or insur- 
ance companies. Does Governor Tilden, when he talks of 
administrative reform, mean this? Does the party behind 
him mean it? Are they really prepared to cut down and 
eradicate, root and branch, the atrocious spoils system origi- 
nated by their great idol, President Jackson? Or, instead of 
this, does Governor Tilden mean a vigorous system of thief- 
catching and ring-smashing under and supplementary to the 
spoils system? ‘That he should mean a thorough, radical, 
genuine reform seems scarcely possible ; and it is ludicrously 
evident that his associate on the ticket, Governor Hendricks, 
means nothing of the sort. That gentleman is perfectly will- 
ing to talk of civil-service reform, but he premises that, before 
entering upon it, “ no man shall be retained [in office], on any 
consideration, .... who has furnished money to corrupt the 
elections.”’ As this convenient test would, under the present 
system, notoriously cover all existing office-holders who have 
been “ assessed,””— and who among them has not been ? — 
one more “clean sweep” appears to be in Governor Hen- 
dricks’s mind a necessary preliminary to the work of reform ; 
which seems to be very much the system which President 
Jackson inaugurated. 

In attempting to forecast his probable action on this subject, 
it cannot be forgotten that Governor Tilden has passed his life 
in the most thoroughly corrupt political atmosphere in the New 
World; that he is a Democrat dyed in the wool, and that, since 
the days of its origin, no one good or honest thought or act re- 
specting the civil service has ever come out of the Democratic 
party. To reward partisans, and to catch them if they stole, 
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has been the highest level as respects the use of public office to 
which that organization has ever risen. Is there any good 
ground on which to rest a confident belief that either party or 
candidate has now at last risen to a higher level than this ? 

It is, however, the very doubt, or rather the absence of all 
doubt on this point, which brings the reflecting Independent 
Voter to the very heart of the issue in the present canvass. 
As respects a radical reform of the civil service, there is no 
ground to hope that the question is yet ripe for solution, and 
matters must apparently be a great deal worse before they can 
be materially better. In what respect are the Republicans 
better than the Democrats? True, they did not introduce the 
vile system, but they were apt pupils ; nor has the country wit- 
nessed a greedier or more disgusting scramble for office than 
took place when the “ party of reform” came into power in 
1861. Since then they have only not completely sacked their 
own camp. The truth is, neither party is in the least degree 
sound on this question ; nor have the party leaders on either 
side the slightest intention of making thorough work of it. 
The country is not educated up to it, and does not yet demand 
it; and until it is educated up to it, and does demand it, the 
thing will not be done. Under these circumstances, the very 
worst which could happen would be just such a half-way meas- 
ure of reform as Governor Hayes might, by his utmost effort, 
succeed in exacting from an unwilling party,—that wretched 
degree of reform which just neutralizes action by making a 
radically bad system externally endurable. 

It was Horace Mann who one day exclaimed, in despair over 
the slowness of the educational movement, ** The fact is that I 
amin a hurry, and God Almighty is n’t!”’ The great difficulty 
with the civil-service reformers is, that they have been and 
still are in such a pressing hurry. Governor Hayes, for in- 
stance, in his letter of acceptance, contemplates curing a dis- 
“ease of fifty years’ growth, imbedded all through our political 
system and woven into its every fibre, in a single term of four 
years. In the same spirit, Mr. Schurz confidently predicts, in 
the event of the election of Governor Hayes, “ the employment 
in the government service of not one more party agent; the 
abolition of the spoils system ; opposition to these reforms on 
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the part of the spoils politicians in Congress; the overthrow 
of this opposition at the next Congressional elections.” In Mr. 
Schurz’s judgment, therefore, one half of President Hayes’s sin- 
gle term will suffice for the whole work. Of course, if these two 
gentlemen do not underrate the magnitude of the task, there 
is nothing more to be said on the subject. It is a compara- 
tively trifling work, and will be accomplished in a short space 
of time. If, however, the evil is of that portentous magnitude 
which others equally qualified to form an opinion have sup- 
posed, if it is, indeed, sapping the foundations of the govern- 
ment, then two things may safely be predicted of its cure : first, 
that it will not be effected in any one Presidential term ; and, 
secondly, that it will be the work of a party specially organized 
to do it, and not of a party formed to do other work and 
which assumes this one merely because its so doing may induce 
a half-in-earnest country to retain it in power. 

In America almost every one, even reflecting men, seems 
to suppose that nothing can be done except by a party in 
power ; that the opposition has no functions to perform, can 
exercise no influence in the grand result. Accordingly, the 
advocate of administrative reform is now told that he must 
vote for Governor Hayes, because he is committed to it; and 
he must vote against Governor Tilden, because he has no con- 
ception of it. Admitting the premises, the conclusion is very 
far from following. Let everything that can be said against 
Governor Tilden and the Democratic party, with their record, 
and in favor of Governor Hayes and the Republican party, with 
its “ tendencies’ and “ impulses,”’ be conceded for the sake of 
argument; let it be acknowledged that the success of the 
former in the pending election would be followed by a “ clean 
sweep ” and a revolting scramble for office, ending in a carnival 
of jobbery and corruption ; let it be further conceded, though 
in the face of all experience, that the “ tendency” of the 
Republican party is to reform, and that from those acting with 
that party only can reform ultimately be hoped for, — though 
all this be conceded, yet none the less the genuine, patient, 
thorough-going civil-service reformer would, in the present 
campaign, have good cause to cast his vote for Tilden. Before 
doing so he would probably argue thus. This question is one 
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of necessarily slow solution. It goes back in its history to the 
beginning. It involves the whole subtle question of the allo- 
cation of powers under the Constitution,— a question infinite- 
ly better understood eighty years ago than now. The present 
phase of the issue itself originated more than half a century 
ago. Briefly stated, the difficulty is, that a strong President 
then perverted the entire patronage of the government into a 
mass of plunder, with which to reward his partisans; since 
then, still regarding it as plunder, the legislative has usurped 
the executive patronage out of the hands of weak Presidents, 
and, accordingly, we now have the legislative dispensing, as 
its own, the plunder of the executive. Any real measure of 
reform, therefore, involves, in the first place, a long and doubt- 
ful struggle between the executive and the legislative, in which 
the former will seek to recover the power which legitimately 
belongs to it, and of which it has been deprived. A collision 
between the executive and the Senate will be the first stage of 
the struggle, and to overcome an oligarchy like the Senate will 
require a vigorous executive. We are now electing a Presi- 
dent, not for life, but for the short term of four years, and decid- 
ing merely whether the Republican or Democratic party shall, 
during that time, control the executive department. During 
the last eight years the Republican party has been, with the 
exception of two years only, in absolute control of every 
department of the government. They went into it with the 
fairest professions in regard to the civil service, every one of 
which they have treated with contempt and ridicule. They 
have not even made a pretence of regarding them. And yet, 
notwithstanding all this, in that party, and in that party only, 
are found those active elements through which a thorough ad- 
ministrative reform can be brought about. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is an obvious one. The party has never, on this subject, 
passed through that preliminary hardening and solidifying of 
opinion which is gained only in opposition. No party organ- 
ized for other ends ever did, or ever will, accomplish any consid- 
erable new work until, educated up to it in opposition, it goes 
back into power prepared and pledged to accomplish it. Cer- 
tain necessary preliminary stages have to be passed through. 
In keeping the Republican party in power, therefore, the friends 
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of civil-service reform, in so far as they have contributed to 
that result, have simply, after the manner of men, been good- 
natured, credulous, and impatient ; they have magnified each 
four years into an eternity. After all, the longest way round 
may, in this case also, prove the shortest wiy home. There 
are limits to good-nature as well as to human patience, and 
men who are really in earnest do not like to be nourished too 
long on a somewhat insipid diet of “ tendencies” and “ im- 
pulses.” It has sufficed for eight years, but before the end 
of twelve it may chance to grow monotonous. A wholesome 
defeat, followed by four years of life in opposition, might have 
a quickening tendency ; it might ripen “ tendencies ”’ into in- 
tentions, and “ impulses” into action, and promises into per- 
formance. Judging by experience, it is very certain nothing 
else will. 

The remedy, then, is a simple one. Remembering the 
broken promises of 1868 and of 1872, the would-be “ party 
of reform’? must be held to an absolute and unrelenting 
responsibility for them, and must go out of power, no matter 
who comes in. During the next four years it can be of far 
more service in opposition than in office; and, even if the 
corruption and abuses of the coming four years exceed those 
of the last four, — a most improbable contingency, by the way, 
— it will but convince the people of the absolute necessity of 
reform and render the return to power of the reorganized Re- 
publican party a certainty of the future. After all, four years 
is, at most, a somewhat brief period of probation. In the case 
of the Democrats, sixteen have failed, as yet, to bring forth 
works meet for repentance. And, arguing thus, who could 
blame any determined civil-service reformer if he cast his vote 
for Governor Tilden, even though in so doing he voted also for 
Governor Hendricks ? 

Nor is this the whole argument in the case, nor, indeed, 
the strongest side of it. It must ever be borne in mind that 
the greatest present danger to be apprehended from the corrupt 
civil service arises, not from the fact of the spoils system, or 
the scandal of rotation in office, but from the utter subversion 
already suggested of a fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment, through the usurpation by the members of the Senate of 
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the appointing power of the President. In plain language, 
therefore, as a necessary preliminary to any effective measure 
of civil-service reform, the Senate has got to be compelled to 
surrender back to the executive its usurped powers. This it 
requires no very deep insight to know that body will never 
willingly do. Governor Hayes must have clearly foreseen the 
direct issue he was making when he said, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, that the control of the appointing power by members 
of Congress was an abuse which “ ought to be abolished. The 
reform should be thorough, radical, and complete If [1 
am] elected . . . . all constitutional powers vested in the execu- 
tive will be employed to establish this reform.” 

In writing those words, could the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency have fully appreciated the nature of the strug- 
gle he was challenging? If so, how was it possible that he 
should have supposed that a single Presidential term would 
suffice for the work ? The Republican party controls the Sen- 
ate. That body is, indeed, the cerebral centre of what is best 
described as the Republican “ machine.” No matter who is 
elected President, the Senate will remain Republican. When 
President Hayes lays an exclusive hand on the patronage, 
he will lay a heavy, hostile hand on the whole famous “ Sena- 
torial group,” and from that moment he divides his own camp, 
and exposes himself naked to his enemies. With Governor 
Tilden as President the case would be wholly different. In 
a struggle with an opposition Senate he would be backed to 
the bitter end by his whole party strength, and in all proba- 
bility by the country too; for the Senate is not a popular 
body. As Jackson, supported by the House, broke it down 
once, Tilden might hope to do it again. The real friend 
of civil-service reform might well, therefore, be content to 
devote the next four years to the work of reducing, through the 
action of a Democratic President and House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate to its proper constitutional functions. The 
further work of reform might then be quietly and safely post- 
poned to a later period. One thing at a time is enough, so 
that thing be done. 

Against this it is usually argued that it will not be safe to 
trust the Democratic party in office, even for the brief term of 
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four years, in view of the possible mischief it might accom- 
plish in that time. The deprivation of the blacks of all civil 
rights, the payment of the rebel war debts, the pensioning of 
Confederate officers and soldiers, and numerous other similar 
visions of terror, are conjured up. With an argument of this 
character it is almost humiliating to be called upon to deal. 
Again, the existence and obstructive power of an organized 
opposition, this time controlling the Senate, is ignored; and 
that, too, by the leaders of a party which, in complete control 
of the government in its every department, through six years 
out of eight, piteously claims that its utter failure during all 
that time to fulfil any of its pledges was due to the presence of 
a contemptible minority. Experience is, however, after all, the 
best of guides, and experience is not without its lights on this 
subject. The “ins” always do, and always have, unanimously 
averred, with a fervor which can only spring from heartfelt 
conviction, that the incoming of the “ outs” will be shortly 
followed by the final crack of doom. A good many credulous 
people, from force of habit chiefly, can always be relied on, 
also, timorously to accept this view of the subject. Two 
years ago it was nervously argued by the party leaders, in the 
same spirit, that the country could not be so rash as to elect a 
Democratic House of Representatives ; to trust, ete., ete. Yet, 
looking over the field, and judging by the record, no truly 
Independent Voter could probably now be found who would 
not admit that the existence of an opposition majority in one 
branch of Congress has been, during the last year, a piece of 
national good fortune ; and, also, that the record of that oppo- 
sition body will, as a whole, compare more than favorably with 
the records of either the Republican Senate or the Republican 
executive. No party, however, ever enjoys an exclusive posses- 
sion of all the political virtue and intelligence of the country ; 
and, as a rule, where parties are at all equally divided, they en- 
joy these desirable qualities in about an equal degree. In the 
present case, in spite of the alarming irruption at the front of 
individuals of a class designated by Judge E. R. Hoar as 
‘“ bummers,” there is undoubtedly some reason to suppose that 
the Republican organization, under the strong impulse of its 
great start, does still contain somewhat more than its relative 
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share of the better elements of our political life. The tri- 
umphant nomination of men of so low a political type as Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler and his like, in some of the most intelligent 
of the Congressional districts of Massachusetts does, it is true, 
make the assertion either a little ludicrous or very melancholy ; 
bnt none the less it is probably true. And yet, practically, what 
does the difference amount to? During the last eight years 
not a few States, North as well as South, have been under 
Democratic rule. What evidence is there that they have been 
worse governed than their Republican sisters? Governor Gas- 
ton administered the affairs of Massachusetts quite as satisfac- 
torily as either his Republican predecessor or successor. So 
Governor Tilden has administered those of New York, and Gov- 
ernor Hendricks those of Indiana, not less creditably, so far as 
the world knows, than Governor Hayes did those of Ohio. The 
United States government has of late years passed through 
some very considerable political trials, and, remembering them, 
it surely cannot be classed as an act of rashness to venture the 
prediction that in these piping times of peace its perpetuity 
will not be greatly endangered by four years of Democratic 
ascendency. A sufficiently vigorous opposition, in control of 
the Senate, may at least save our institutions from any abso- 
lutely irreparable injury until the people can, two years hence, 
again come to the rescue. No! There are abundance of 
good arguments ready at hand to justify any intelligent man 
in voting for Governor Hayes, but this shambling appeal to the 
absolute wickedness of the other side is not one of them. 

It is clear, then, from what has been said, that the interests 
of the Independent reformers are not, in the long run, the 
interests of the party organizations. It is clear that the re- 
formers cannot honestly join either party organization except 
to obtain a special and temporary purpose. It is clear that 
they must pass from one organization to the other according 
as one or the other offers the best chance for obtaining reform. 
And it is clear that there are points of the most weight in the 
eyes of reformers in respect to which they have no choice but 
to struggle, as best they can, against the weight of both party 
organizations combined. 

Let us then attempt to state as simply and distinctly as pos- 
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sible the reform platform. And since the reform here intended 
means, not currency reform, not revenue reform, not adminis- 
trative reform, but all these only so far as they tend to result 
in political reform; since the common ground on which all 
honest men can meet is not that of restoring a sound basis to 
exchanges, or freedom to commerce, or decency to the execu- 
tive, but that of purifying the political system and correcting 
the vices of political practice, — it is inevitable that reformers 
who mean to work together for any practical object and with 
any but visionary hopes of success should lay aside their pecul- 
iar hobbies and abstain from insisting upon individual theories. 
The field of reform is in itself so vast, and the hopes of reform- 
ers are so faint, that the least they undertake is likely to be 
beyond their force. 

The single great end to which all reformers, whatever their 
private theories may be, must look is distinct enough ; it is to 
overcome the tendency of our political system to corruption. 
All political systems, no doubt, have some tendency, greater or 
less, towards corruption. The peculiarity of ours is that it 
moves, and for fifty years has moved, in that direction with 
accelerating pace, and it has now arrived at a point where even 
the blindest patriots see that, unless the evil is checked, our 
political system must break down and some new experiment 
must be substituted in its place. The ground, therefore, and 
the only ground on which all honest men can unite and insist 
with one voice upon reform, is that of resistance to the corrup- 
tions of our political system. 

These corruptions are the growth of the last fifty years. 
Previous to that time there were no doubt numerous cases of 
legislative and official dishonesty, some of which were fully as 
disgusting as any of the “ carpet-bag”’ revelations. But there 
was no systematized political corruption, none that was more 
serious than the ordinary frailty of human beings, until about 
fifty years ago the present system of party organization, bred in 
the gutter of New York politics, was adopted by the entire na- 
tion. These party organizations, growing up outside the Consti- 
tution, wielding a power never dreamed of by the framers of 
the Constitution, began by assuming as their own property the 
patronage of the national as well as the state and municipal 
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governments. Fortified and consolidated by this great and rap- 
idly increasing source of pecuniary and political power, these 
organizations have steadily proceeded to other and even more 
corrupting acquisitions, until at length there is in the entire 
range of national, state, and municipal politics, with few ex- 
ceptions, no considerable interest dependent upon legislation 
which does not pay or has not paid its tax to the support of a 
party organization ; and, what is the most fatal of all symptoms, 
there are few interests engaged in secret evasions or violations 
of the law, robbing the public treasury and making private hon- 
esty impossible, which have not, as a condition of their exist- 
ence, been made to contribute to the same political system. 
From such a state of things no result is possible except destruc- 
tion, because it can generate nothing but corruption. 

The problem of reform is then to devise such a system of 
measures as shall if possible cut up these evils by the roots. 
These measures, however, in order to stand even a remote 
chance of success, must be perfectly practical and not too far 
in advance of public opinion and public prejudice. 

It is obvious at a glance that currency reform, or return to 
specie payments, is not so closely connected with this issue as 
some other measures. A debased and fluctuating currency is 
rather a social than a political evil. Party organizations may 
indeed at some future day find means here too of drawing 
nutriment from treasury issues, but as yet it is the individual 
and not the party which looks to profit from that source. Yet 
it is undoubtedly true that whatever tends to shake the foun- 
dations of public morals, tends also and very strongly to 
increase the power of party organizations. The reformer, how- 
ever, requires a return to specie payments most of all because 
until the public can be brought to acknowledge principles of 
common honesty, there is not the shadow of a hope that it can 
be persuaded to grapple with points of political expediency. 

Next to the question of returning to specie payments, nothing 
has more keenly seized on public attention than the contests 
of the Treasury Department under Secretary Bristow with the 
Whiskey Ring. These were in fact contests of the national 
government with creatures of its own creation. The strength 
of the Whiskey Ring consisted in the extent to which it had 
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succeeded in identifying its interests with those of the party 
organizations. It is idle to suppose that mere administrative 
reform can effectively deal with this evil. Administrative re- 
form can do much. A careful and thorough revision of the 
revenue laws, diminishing the inducement offered to dishonest 
evasion and distributing the taxes over objects which can 
neither be concealed nor are matters of discretion, will do 
more. But the utmost skill of administration, and the utmost 
care in framing the laws, will at best cut off only one source of 
party support. It is true that this source is the most scanda- 
lous and the vilest ; but, if reform is to be limited to this result, 
it will be a reform of the slightest kind. If our modern states- 
men stop here, they are mere mountebanks. The evil will 
revive with the next turn of the political wheel. 

Tariff reform is of the same nature. It is a matter of course 
that every true reformer must require a return to specie pay- 
ments, a revision of the internal-revenue laws, and a revision 
of the tariff, from any administration that claims his support. 
An entire abandonment of the theory of protection is essential 
to the purification of politics. Nor is it a matter of much con- 
sequence whether individual reformers accept or reject this 
article of their creed. If one part of the old system goes, all 
must go, and the reform movement will either be fruitless or it 
will carry out its principles to the end. 

All these measures of reform, necessary as they are, attack 
merely the outposts of corruption. They would, if successful, 
considerably reduce the resources of the political organiza- 
tions; but when it is considered how infinite the ramifications 
of these party supplies are, and how extraordinary the skill with 
which new sources are constantly developed, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that these measures, even if adopted to their utmost 
extent, would offer any permanent cure for the radical evils of 
our political system. 

No serious impression can ever be made on those evils until 
they are attacked at their source ; not until the nation is ready 
to go back to the early practice of the government and to re- 
store to the constitutional organs those powers which have been 
torn from them by the party organizations for purposes of 
party aggrandizement. The fabric of party must be reduced 
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to a size that corresponds with its proper functions. The re- 
lation between the party system and the constitutional system 
must be reversed. 

The peculiar difficulty, the almost desperate character of 
this reform, arises not so much from the intrinsic strength of 
the parties whose wealth and power are to be attacked, as 
from the extent to which they have twisted their roots round 
and among the organs of the Constitution itself. Fortune or 
popular feeling may perhaps rescue the executive from their 
grasp. Not impossibly the more popular branch of Congress 
may follow the executive in abandoning such hold as it has on 
the patronage of the government. But the case is much more 
serious with the Senate. That body, if it had been created for 
the purpose, could not have been more ingeniously constructed 
to serve as the fortress of party organization and the focus of 
party intrigue. Such it has been from the earliest days of the 
Republic ; such it must be until that government is in its grave. 
The long tenure of the senatorial office; the small number of 
Senators ; their peculiar importance as the constitutional advis- 
ers of the executive in many cases where their advice is equiv- 
alent to command ; their constitutional right to a share in the 
appointing power; their inevitable position, a consequence of 
their peculiar power, as heads of the party organizations in 
their own States; and the equally inevitable consequence of 
bringing together in one small body the principal heads of the 
local party organizations, — all combine to make the Senate an 
almost if not quite irresistible agent of political corruption. 

To wring from the grasp of the Senate its established con- 
trol over the national patronage implies a struggle between the 
Senate and the executive which may well shake our political 
system to its centre. It is this struggle to which all the clear- 
est and coolest heads in the country have looked forward as 
the next great political issue since the close of the Rebellion. 
It is this struggle which our last President shrank from and 
which our next President must inevitably face. 

The simplest form in which the least possible demands of 
reform can for the time be met and satisfied is that of a law 
enacting that all officers, except heads of department and their 
assistant secretaries, aud such as may be specially provided 
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for by the Constitution, shall hold their appointments during 
good behavior. That such a law would be within the constitu- 
tional powers of the legislature may be considered as estab- 
lished by the Tenure-of-Office Act. Objection on this score 
could have little weight. The only questions that would se- 
riously interest reformers are whether such a law would be 
commensurate with the evil; whether its provisions could be 
enforced without evasion ; whether it might not end in still 
further disorganizing the government by giving to officials the 
unlimited right to intrigue against the President, at the very 
moment it deprived the President of the power to protect his 
own administration by enforcing necessary discipline ; whether, 
in short, it is possible to adopt such alaw without enacting also 
that any interference, direct or indirect, by any office-holder in 
the management of party politics, or any attempt on his part, 
direct or indirect, to control elections, shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of good behavior, and when proved to the satisfaction of 
the President, it shall be the President’s duty to remove such 
official from office. 

The propriety of such a law is perfectly recognized by every 
man who has watched the atrocities of the last four years, and 
the cynical contempt with which office-holders, in open control 
of a corrupt and venal party organization, have laughed in the 
face of every decent remonstrant, and throttled every honest 
political opinion within their party lines. The case may not 
be improved by encouraging them to defy the President also. 
The time, it is to be hoped, will come when conduct such as 
is now the rule among the servants of the people will be pun- 
ished with some sharper penalty than removal from office ; but 
so long as the American public crouches, in a sort of good- 
natured ignorance of its dignity, under acts of its officials which 
even in France would rouse forcible resistance, the utmost that 
reformers can hope is to obtain a recognition of the simplest 
principle, without insisting upon what is as yet unattainable. 

This series of great measures implies, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, many years of incessant struggle, and 
probably more than one serious political crisis. And even 
after all these measures have been adopted, if adoption is pos- 
sible, there remains still a greater mass of corruption at the 
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bottom of our political system than has ever been known in 
the party organizations of other constitutional governments. 
No national legislation can deprive parties of the absolute con- 
trol of state governments, state patronage, and state legisla- 
tion in party interests. No political wisdom has yet even sug- 
gested a satisfactory solution of the difficulties of municipal 
government ; and so long as there are ignorant and vicious 
multitudes, so long there will be Tweeds and Sweenys to or- 
ganize and manage the political machinery of the caucus and 
the convention. No professional skill can so frame legisla- 
tion as to exclude the possibility of profitable fraud; and so 
long as there is money to corrupt, there will be parties to hide 
the corruption and to receive their reward. The struggle is to 
be one, not of our own day, but for an indefinite future, and 
the utmost that can now be hoped is not to destroy, but only 
to make head against, the political disease; not to expel it 
from the system, but to drive it from the national government 
back to its strongholds in the States and municipalities. 

If the supremacy of party organizations is to remain un- 
shaken, it matters comparatively little which of the two great 
parties is to conduct the government. Both are founded upon 
the same system, and both must lead to the same results. 
The hopes of reform lie entirely with the Independent voters 
and thinkers. One by one the great organs of public opinion 
have assumed the Independent position. One by one the hon- 
ester and abler leaders of thought have followed and are fol- 
lowing the same irresistible tendency. On this steady growth 
of Independent opinion the hopes of reformers are built, not on 
the momentary triumph of any party or of any party leader. 
And whichever party may in the impending election be ele- 
vated to power will command the active support of Indepen- 
dents precisely in that extent to which it shall initiate and 
honestly support the reforms here set forth. 

Whether the Republicans or the Democrats succeed in elect- 
ing their candidates, it is evident already that whoever is 
inaugurated President in March, 1877, will enter upon the 
duties of his office pledged to measures of reform. Then will 
come the time of trial, and just so long as the next President, 
be his name Hayes or Tilden, be he Democrat or be he Re- 
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publican, respects his pledges, and honestly tries to make 
them good, so long will he be entitled to the uncompromising 
and earnest support of every honest Independent Voter. If 
Governor Hayes should be elected, there is reason to hope that 
Mr. Schurz may represent the Independent reform element in 
his Cabinet, side by side, perhaps, with Bristow, Evarts, or 
Curtis. In such an event it will surely be remembered that 
Mr. Schurz is the natural leader of the Independent Voters ; 
that he, more than any other man in the country, personifies 
that which they wish to see introduced into politics; that 
he is the spear-head to which they are but a shaft. Nor is his 
constituency likely to fail him. It is not unsafe to say that, 
if President Hayes summons Mr. Schurz to be of the number 
of his advisers, every member of the Fifth Avenue conference, 
whether he voted for Hayes or for Tilden, or stayed at home, 
will give his administration an earnest and unqualified support 
as long as Mr. Schurz remains in it. His record is evidence 
that he would not long remain in it when the promises of 1876 
had begun to prove as barren of results as those of 1872. On 
the other hand, if Governor Tilden is elected, it is probable 
that he, too, will summon to his councils some representative 
man like Mr. Wells or Mr. Godwin or Mr. Sherman, and, 
in that case, while he abides by his professions, no one who 
knows Mr. Schurz can for a moment doubt that he will yield 
him a cordial and loyal support. It is hereafter — when the 
election, with its fair words, is over, and the administration, 
with its hard acts, is begun — that the real struggle is to take 
place, and the Independent intelligence of the country must 
make itself politically felt. 
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Art. VI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Transcendentalism in New England. A History. By Octavius 
Brooks Frotuinenam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


Mr. Froruincuam deals, in this book, with an interesting subject, 
which he is well fitted, both by circumstances and by personal quali- 
ties, to discuss ; and he has made what is, on the whole, an interesting 
volume. Perhaps no one would write a book if he did not somewhat 
overrate the relative importance of his subject, and Mr. Frothingham 
is not free from this general accusation. Transcendentalism, to adopt 
that term as descriptive of certain intellectual, social, and moral pro- 
cesses which occurred between the years 1830 and 1850, had a purely 
local character. Boston and its immediate neighborhood, and a few 
scattered persons who, wherever they chanced to have been born, 
were essentially Bostonian in their type, really made up the kingdom 
ruled by Transcendentalism. There it had its full influence, and 
there it disappeared as a separate organism, leaving its particles, 
perhaps, like other organisms, mixed with and modifying what has suc- 
ceeded to it. All growths require a suitable soil, and the humus was 
prepared in Boston. The plant seemed to spread wide, but its root 
was there. The place that knew it knows it no longer; the air that 
seemed full of the rumor of it echoes to quite other sounds, and — 
most critical test —its leaders have outlived it. 

We do not agree with Mr. Frothingham in his (apparent) belief 
that Transcendentalism will reappear, except so far as it represents a 
part of the eternal fluctuation of human thought. It has had its 
glowing sunrise, and what represented its practical noon, and now it 
is well that its history should be written by so appreciative an his- 
torian. The time when Plancus was Consul seems potent and vivid 
to each of us, and a disciple might apply to Transcendentalism what 
Coleridge says of the early dawn of the French Revolution : — 


“ Bliss was it in that hour to be alive, 
But to be young was very ecstasy.” 


So much for sympathetic appreciation of the author's attitude of 
mind, while we differ with most of his estimates, personal and general. 
The book begins with notices of the men who originated or developed 
“the Transcendental idea”; sketches and illustrates the opinions of 
German, French, and English metaphysicians ; describes the advent 
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and influence of their ideas in New England ; the rise of Transcenden- 
talism here ; the men who were its most marked exponents ; the ex- 
periment of Brook Farm; and closes with a sermon preached by Mr. 
R. W. Emerson to his congregation in 1832, 

The notices of Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, and Novalis, Schelling, and 
Schleiermacher, are clear and to the point ; that of Fichte particularly 
good; and at a time like this, when the current of opinion sets 
so strongly in a certain direction, it is interesting to observe the simi- 
lar or unlike tendencies which have held and yielded a chief place in 
men’s minds, Few things are more striking in such a bird’s-eye view 
of the history of opinion than to see how ignorant and panic-struck is 
much of the noisy opposition to the later prophets ; how compatible, 
and even correlative, are the best of the old and the newest of the pres- 
ent; and how well the same person may hold with the Kritik, and 
also be in full communion with Darwin. The primitive instinct of 
self-defence seemsmis applied when it leads us to intrench ourselves 
in opinions as in a fort, to be held against all comers; but perhaps 
the survival of the fittest applied to ideas must needs be wrought 
out, not exactly by “ nature red in tooth and claw,” but by the “ odiwm 
theologicum,” which, like Lord Bacon, “ takes all knowledge to be its 
province.” 

Very good things are to be culled from Mr. Frothingham’s excerpts. 
Hegel’s description of Jacobi might have been written for many a 
living disciple : ‘‘ Jacobi resembled a solitary thinker, who in his life’s 
morning finds an ancient riddle, hewn in the primeval rock ; he be- 
lieves that the riddle contains a truth, but he strives in vain to discover 
it. The day long he carries it about with him ; entices weighty sug- 
gestions from it, displays it in shapes of teaching and imagery that 
fascinate listeners, inspiring noblest wishes and anticipations ; but the 
interpretation eludes him, and at evening he lays him down in the 
hope that a celestial dream or the next morning’s waking will make 
articulate the word he longs for and has believed in.” 

One is also struck with the airy metaphysical pinnacles and the 
delicate verbal precision of the more abstract discussion of those days, 
compared with the modern philosopher, who presents himself with 
facts huddling in multitudes behind him, like the flocks and herds of 
the Patriarchs, and as convenient an implement of exchange. What 
can be a better phrase than Kant’s of “ the veracity of consciousness,” 
ora more delicately stated result of the closely tracked processes of 
thought than where he describes a certain condition of the conscious- 
ness as “a faint mark made by the compressing chain of logic” 4 
Mr. Frothingham considers Coleridge the first of Transcendentalists 
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in England, and certainly Coleridge made some of its phraseology 
familiar ; but splendid as were some of Coleridge’s powers, it is diffi- 
cult to consider seriously a philosophy which he applied as fresh sup- 
port and intrinsic abstract justification of the windings of Patristic 
theology, both to the traditional formulas and the patchwork rubric 
of the English Church. Coleridge’s charm and power lay in the 
poetical glow and shimmer which he flung upon the common theology 
of his creed. This won to him many who would fain build anew the 
old temples, while his philosophical technics and poetic vagueness 
attracted those who were seeking new things. It is as a poet that 
Coleridge will be remembered. “ Christabel” and the “ Ancient Mar- 
iner ” will be visible on that short roll held by Time, when his triangles 
and technics and cloudy philosophy have vanished utterly. 

We think Mr. Frothingham’s claim of Wordsworth as a Transcen- 
dentalist not well founded. The relation of external nature to the 
mind of man was the message Wordsworth had to deliver; and in 
magnificent blank verse, in lovely lyrics, in description of admirable 
fidelity, and — pace amantis — in much dulness he repeated in every 
note in the compass of his voice the word that was given him to say. 
With a word of protest as to Mr. Carlyle’s later theories, Mr. Froth- 
ingham comes to the true subject-matter of his book ; and here we 
must join issue with him as to the pedigree which he traces for what 
he calls New England Transcendentalism. It resembles a little — 
con rispetto parlando — the pedigrees traced for themselves by imagi- 
native Americans ; quite correct at the European end and equally 
accurate in America, but with a lamentable hiatus just about where 
the Atlantic Ocean occurs. The Transcendental philosophy as pos- 
tulated by Kant, and emended, altered, or illustrated by his follow- 
ers, was one thing ; and what was called such in Boston, quite another. 
The philosopher of Kénigsberg excogitated a scheme which had 
perhaps a solvent action on much that was held immutable; but 
as long as he lived he smoked the pipe of peace in the midst of 
existing conditions. Here, on the contrary, the essence of Transcen- 
dentalism and indeed its best raison détre was protest against what- 
ever was the custom. As there seems to be in the minds of our 
rulers an American multiplication-table and an American standard 
of honor, so there was certainly a New England Transcendentalism 
which called no man master. Transcendentalists here renounced 
allegiance to the Constitution, continuing the practice of law; went 
through a process when they bought a piece of land which they 
called “releasing it from human ewnership”; sought conspicuous 
solitudes ; looked out of windows and said, “I am raining”; clad 
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themselves in strange garments; courted oppression ; and were, in 
short, unutterably funny. We remember “jesting Pilate,” and we 
know how true reformers smile superior to flippant wit, but it is a 
sore loss that among the chroniclers of that time none whose “ rec- 
ord” has as yet “leapt to light” had apparently any sense of humor. 
If a sudden sense of incongruity is one of the sources of humorous 
enjoyment, nothing could be more delightful than some of the youths 
who wound their neckcloths loosely, did what they could with their 
frock-coats as tunics, and pondered on the True and the Beautiful. 

Although, as Mr. Frothingham truly says, Mr. Emerson was never 
a Transcendentalist pur et simple, yet his withdrawal from the min- 
istry in consequence of changes in his early opinions, his always 
liberal reception of new views, to which he gave “ample room and 
verge enough” for them to justify themselves if it were possible, 
his tolerance of everything but intolerance, the personal affection 
which he inspired, and, above all, his genius, made him so shining a 
leader that the Transcendentalists claimed and gathered round him. 

Mr. Emerson, however, has followed always what may be called the 
natural method. He has endeavored to cast out evil with good ; to 
scatter darkness with light; and instead of throwing his handful of 
seed in the faces of all men, he has let it float quietly down the wind 
to the place prepared for it. Having eyes, Mr. Emerson has seen 
that there are two sides to many disputed subjects; that the kernel 
of a conventionality is often only a truth so old that it has ceased 
to be discussed ; and (to speak as one of the world’s people) he has 
not wasted his powder on such opponents. Mr. Ruskin soothes his 
soul by calling a gentleman whom he suspects of differing with him 
“Human son of Holothurian Harries!” Mr. Emerson has needed 
no such anodynes, and he is naturally the only so-called Transcenden- 
talist whose influence is wider now than it was forty years ago. It 
is the old fable; the blasts of contumely turned on those who be- 
lieved in the Present and the Past as its nursing mother only made 
them hug their traditions the closer, while the /umen siccum melted 
away many a rigid envelope. 

Brook Farm — the endeavor to form a better society by eliminat- 
ing all known principles of cohesion — was the lawful outcome of 
Transcendentalism as known here. Its story seems, as one reads, 
almost impossible to believe. “It was felt at this time, 1842, that in 
order to live a religious and moral life in sincerity, it was necessary to 
leave the world of institutions and to reconstruct the social order 
from new beginnings,” is Mr. Frothingham’s statement ; -and in con- 
sequence of this feeling a number of intelligent, educated people 
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undertook in absolute sincerity to found a community whose mem- 
bers were free to work or free to be idle, as seemed good to them ; 
where support for life was guaranteed to all; where all kinds of 
work were held equally valuable and paid at the same rate; where 
Mr. Hawthorne and Mr. Ripley utilized their special gifts by digging 
potatoes and carting manure ; where the well-known cook, who joined 
the community “for the sake of intellectual conversation,” left the 
washing of dishes and the scouring of floors to highly educated ladies, 
who believed they were thus “grinding down the gaps in the sword 
of eternal justice.” Certainly it was what De Tocqueville calls une 
naiveté ravissante. 

For a while the eager disinterestedness of a few held the scheme 
together in spite of the permitted selfishness of the many, and then 
the end came. Mr. Frothingham says “the intention was defeated 
by circumstances” ; and certainly the constitution of human nature 
and the laws of industrial action are important circumstances, and in 
no world except one where pyramids habitually rest on their apices 
could Brook Farm have had a continued existence. 

Mr. Alcott is entitled the Mystic; and lest in speaking of him we 
might be held captious and undiscerning, we will refer inquiring 
minds to Miss Alcott’s last book, especially to a story called “ Tran- 
scendental Wild Oats,” which we take to be according to the facts, 
and where no criticism except that of facts is suggested. Mr. Parker 
is qualified by Mr. Frothingham as, par excellence, the preacher of 
Transcendentalism. We should except to part of the phrase. Mr. 
Parker was a liberal theologian, who carried liberal theology to its 
logical result ; a passionate denouncer of his opponents, a fearless 
commentator on the events of the day, a man who preached instead 
of fighting out his natural pugnacity. Like other men of his type, 
he expected at first to enjoy incompatible advantages ; and he made 
the mistake of demanding, as a right, the access to pulpits whose 
usual occupants and appended congregations were of a different way 
of thinking, and did not wish to hear him. The courage of his 
opinions Mr. Parker certainly had; the penalties of his opinions 
seemed wholly unexpected to him. What Mr. Frothingham says of 
the charges brought against Fichte is absolutely true of Mr. Parker, 
with substitution of words: “To charge a man with being no 
Christian, as if the absence of Christianity were guilt, is a folly to 
be ashamed of; but to class a man as unchristian who in no sense 
acknowledges the authority of Christ, is just while language has 
meaning.” ; 

Mr. Parker’s criticism of public men and affairs was valuable 
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for its boldness, its constant reference to a moral standard, its ideal 
of loyal citizenship ; and for the sake of these qualities, and because 
of the rarity of criticism which is both bold and able, we are con- 
tent to condone his fierce personalities and the litany-like recurrence 
of phrase. Such men do the work of the time, and in the time are 
greatly considered ; but they disappear quickly, and Mr. Parker's 
reputation will end almost with the death of those who heard his 
voice. A man of strong tastes and strong will, much of whose logic 
was assertion, he incarnated some of the tendencies which have been 
most harmful in America since his death. When we are told that in 
his categories the intellect stood lowest, and that the rational powers 
were held subordinate to the instinctive, there seems to pass before 
us a long procession, headed by the German leading the giraffe 
evolved from his moral consciousness. We have seen something since 
Mr. Parker’s time of emotional finance and instinctive statesmanship, 
and we suspect that accurate thinking and careful inference will have 
their innings again. 

Miss Fuller is another of those whom Mr. Frothingham considers 
a Transcendentalist, as he is inclined to consider all who at that period 
showed any stirrings of thought (thereby transmitting the loose 
classification of the time), and he accepts the estimate held of her 
by her three biographers. 

We, also, may seem obliged to accept this estimate. We believe 
in the gifts and powers of actors and singers, because their contem- 
poraries pronounced them gifted and powerful; how can we disallow 
abilities which produced such an impression on these three able men ? 
We find it, however, impossible to agree with their opinion ; indeed, 
they furnish themselves the materials for a contrary judgment. No 
one can read the Memoirs of Miss Fuller without seeing her imperi- 
ous personality, her exaggerating quality of mind, and her truly stu- 
pendous conceit. 

None of her writings indicate exceptional powers. ‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” claimed by her admirers as the most powerful plea 
in what they call the great lawsuit, is singularly elementary. It isa 
collection of stories, legends, symbols, thickly set in fluent rhetorical 
language ; it is full of fanciful analogies, and of what might be called 
verbal eloquence ; but of real insight, of anything like argument, it 
has nothing. Her unrecorded conversations are greatly praised ; in- 
deed, she has especially the good fortune /audari a laudatis, but her 
friends should have burnt her books and trusted to their own beauti- 
fying memories. 

We have faithfully perused the two volumes of her Memoirs, 
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and the image presented is of an over-stimulated childhood, an over- 
estimated youth, and an over-wrought life. An enormous capacity for 
reading, and for talk about reading, and an egotism which staggers one’s 
belief, are the two marked characteristics of her early days ; then fol- 
lowed the not unusual traits of a demand on life for happiness, which 
life failed to supply ; astonishment at the difference between hope 
and fulfilment ; many confidential personal relations, in which the re- 
flection and refraction of an exaggerated personality seemed to people 
the air with visions ; a good deal of work of an unconsecutive kind ; 
a visit to Europe ; a long stay in Italy; a secret marriage ; and a final 
catastrophe of shipwreck, which throws its tragic tinge backward on 
the preceding years ;— there is something that is interesting, much 
that is human, in the story, very little that can be helpful or 
strengthening. 

The last thing in the book is Mr. Emerson’s sermon. Mr. Froth- 
ingham calls it “epoch-making”; we should call it rather epoch- 
marking. Would that it had inaugurated an epoch in theological 
writing of similar serenity and clearness in statement, and similar 
cordial respect for those differing in opinion ! 


2. — As to Roger Williams and his Banishment from the Massachusetts 


Plantation. By Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D. Boston: Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. 1876. 


Tuts book is one of those unassuming laborious monographs which 
have given to modern history its strongest qualities. So well are the 
general facts of Roger Williams's banishment known, that at first 
sight it would seem like labor and time misspent to examine them 
minutely in a quarto volume of one hundred and forty pages. Yet 
in proportion as the subject is generally known is it also miscon- 
ceived. The banishment of Williams, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, may not unfairly be taken as a test case of Puritan intoler- 
auce. It is a case which exhibits in a striking manner not only how 
grossly this intolerance has been misrepresented, but also the true 
nature and real causes of what is familiarly known as Puritan 
bigotry. 

As to Roger Williams, it has become with most persons a matter of 
settled belief that he was banished from the Massachusetts Colony 
solely because he was the fearless and far-seeing advocate of religious 
tolerance, the apostle of “soul liberty,” or, in more modern phrase, of 
liberty of conscience. This wide-spread and firmly rooted belief took 
a practical shape last winter, when the inhabitants of Sturbridge peti- 
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tioned the Massachusetts Legislature to remove from their records the 
sentence of banishment against Williams. This petition was the 
proximate cause of Mr. Dexter's monograph, by which the author 
claims to have established for the first time some of the following 
points, and to have thrown new light on all of them : — 


“1. The great youth of Roger Williams when he lived in Massachusetts ; 
and that he was rash and headstrong. 

“2. That Massachusetts was then scarcely more than a trading-plantation ; 
hardly a colony ; not yet a State. 

“3. That, lacking prisons for confinement, no course then seemed so feasi- 
ble for the disposal of incompatible men as dismissal, — which had been done 
nineteen times before Roger Williams’s turn. 

“4, That it is an exaggeration to say that the Court took ‘ arbitrary action’ 
in requiring R. W.’s ‘ treatise.’ 

“5. That R. W. never became a freeman of the colony, but did become a 
house and land holder. 

“6. That R. W. was never ordained at Salem until the spring of 1635, 
instead of, as has always before been stated, during the summer of the pre- 
vious year. 

“7, That R. W. himself undertook to secure a desired result in the State 
by the machinery of the Church. 

“8. That the sending home of the Salem deputies was not in the nature 
of disfranchisement, and has usually been overstated. 

“9. That, strictly, there was no ‘ Church and State’ action involved in R. 
W.’s final trial. 

“10. The first assignment of the genuine date of R. W.’s ‘ banishment.’ 

“11. The marked kindness with which R. W. was treated by the Massa- 
chusetts men. 

“12. The fact that Mr. Williams afterwards justified in nearly, if not quite 
every point the treatment which he received from Massachusetts. 

“13. The facts as to the condition of knowledge, and the popular level of 
sentiment, of the early days of New England. 

“14. The facts as to Witter’s case, suggesting ‘a wheel within a wheel.’ 

“15. The real character of many, at least, of the early Quakers in New 
England, as social and public nuisances of the worst description.” 


Exhaustive citations from the sources fully sustain Mr. Dexter's 
claim. As to one only of the points just given do we differ from Mr. 
Dexter. His second proposition is that Massachusetts was a trading- 
plantation, the success of which was extremely doubtful. Techni- 
cally this is of course true ; but in reality the colony was the germ of 
a Commonwealth, was to be the asylum of English Puritans. The 
wisdom of John Winthrop and his friends was political, not mercan- 
tile ; their actions were those of heroes, not of traders ; their purpose 
was the foundation of a State, not traffic, and their records are the 
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records of statesmen, not the ledgers of merchants. The precarious 
existence of the Colony, not its character as a trading-plantation, is 
the essence of this part of Mr. Dexter’s argument, which acquires a 
tenfold force if the view that the Colony was really regarded by its 
founders as an infant State be adopted. 

The result of Mr. Dexter’s investigations can be easily and briefly 
stated. Roger Williams was banished from Massachusetts for purely 
political and perfectly sound reasons, and in his sentence liberty of 
conscience had no part. 

The last few pages of his book Mr. Dexter devotes to a consider- 
ation of the intolerance exhibited in the cases of the Quakers and 
Baptists. He shows that the members of these sects were in the 
seventeenth century intolerable nuisances and disturbers of the public 
peace. He further shows that the Puritans were thoroughly justified, 
politically, in their efforts to suppress these brawling fanatics. Mr. 
Dexter concedes, as every one must, that hangipg the Quakers was 
unwise ; but he observes very rightly, that as in Old England three 
hundred and sixty Quakers were executed, and over thirteen thousand 
suffered persecution, while in all New England only four were exe- 
cuted and one hundred and seventy persecuted, the Puritans were, in 
this instance at least, considerably in advance of their time. Mr. 
Dexter might also have added that in those days criminals were not 
looked upon as an oppressed class, to whom it was proper to send 
nosegays, but were regarded as the enemies of peace and good govern- 
ment, and when their hanging was demanded by law, hung they gen- 
erally were. 

In both Williams’s and the Quakers’ case the conclusions reached 
in this monograph coincide substantially with the opinions of our first 
authority on Puritan history, Dr. Palfrey. The service so well ren- 
dered by Mr. Dexter is to have made Dr. Palfrey’s position doubly 
sure. The closely woven arguments of Mr. Dexter are made perfectly 
unassailable by the mass of evidence carefully collected and skilfully 
arranged. Yet, after all has been said, it is useless to disguise the 
fact that in these and other cases religious feelings were deeply min- 
gled with secular ones. A close examination reveals the fact that, in 
Roger Williams’s as in other cases, the Puritans were, as a rule, too 
wise ever to proceed to extremities without the strongest and best of 
purely political reasons ; but nevertheless a great deal of what would 
now be called religious intolerance undoubtedly existed in early New 
England. To attack the Puritans for this is, however, one of the 
greatest absurdities that can be committed. They were far from being 
the most intolerant people in the seventeenth century, and yet they 
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are censured because they did not act according to the views of the 
nineteenth. To avoid utter injustice, the first step is to appreciate 
the difference between the liberality of the present day and that of 
two centuries ago. But the truest defence of the Puritans rests on 
much firmer and broader grounds. They have been blamed because 
people have not stopped to consider their real aims and the conditions 
of their existence, because they have not tried to put themselves in 
their place. The Puritans acquired their land not merely by royal 
patent, but by the abandonment of home, of civilization, and of every 
comfort. In a place so dearly bought they had an inalienable right 
to do as they pleased, and it pleased them to try a great political ex- 
periment. They had entered into the land and possessed it, and 
there, in the wilderness, they founded a Puritan State, the asylum 
for men of their race and religion. In their new country it further 
pleased them to make Church and State one, and they believed that 
whoever touched one touched the other, and therefore they defended 
both with all their strength. They did not come to the barren shores 
of Massachusetts Bay to obtain for every papist, fanatic, and heretic 
freedom to worship God after his fashion: they sought freedom to 
worship God after their own fashion. Whoever interfered with them, 
or threatened the existence of their government by attacks on Church 
or State, whether it was Charles the First or Roger Williams, they 
resisted to the uttermost, and, if they had the power, punished the 
assailant by exile and sometimes by death. By every law of self- 
preservation, by every law of common-sense, and common prudence, 
and with all justice in so doing, they acted strongly and well. No 
doubt their judgment often erred, for they were human and fallible. 
No doubt they were often harsh and narrow-minded if tried by our 
standards or by the standard of such contemporaries as Francis 
Bacon or John Selden. Yet it is folly and weakness to make apolo- 
gies for them, for they need none. The Puritans of Massachusetts 
acted according to their best lights, and they acted like wise, brave 
men. They built up a strong, enduring State, the corner-stone of a 
great nation. All these men need is the exact and severe justice of 
history, and sooner or later the judgment of history must become the 
verdict of mankind. 

Mr. Dexter has earned the gratitude of every student of American 
history by his careful discussion of Puritan intolerance. His care- 
fully collected citations are of great value for the light they shed on 
the wide subject of Puritan government. He has, moreover, finally 
disposed of the tradition of Roger Williams’s martyrdom for “soul 
liberty.” 
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4.— A Study of Hawthorne. By Grorce Parsons Laturop. Boston : 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 


We remember to have read that in some of the ancient churches 
on the eastern coast of England a special petition was inserted in 
their litany against the incursions of the Danes. Mr. Lathrop’s book 
may well lead the next man of genius whom New England produces 
to pray, “From plague, pestilence, and intuidional biographers, good 
Lord, deliver us.” Mr. Hawthorne did what he could, by strongly ex- 
pressed wishes, and by what Mr. Lathrop describes as “ vigilant sup- 
pression” of early imperfect compositions, to prevent any such book 
being written ; but in vain! Mr. Lathrop writes from “a conscious- 
ness of sympathy with the subject,” which he considers “a sort of 
inspiration,” and says, “my guide has been intuition.” He claims 
also a peculiar fitness for his work, founded on the fact that he had 
never even seen Mr. Hawthorne, and, strong in such armor, writes 
with a detail wholly opposed to Mr. Hawthorne’s shy personal reserve, 
and an exaggeration utterly repugnant to the delicate sense of pro- 
portion which was so marked a characteristic of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
writings. 

Mr. Lathrop, having begun his book, has neither hesitation nor re- 
lenting ; he perpetuates (so far as in him lies) every possible coincidence 
of publicity (see page 123), every scrap,of youthful verse, though he 
owns to the difficulties he finds in his way, “so successful was Haw- 
thorne in his attempt to exterminate” what Mr. Lathrop is deter- 
mined to preserve. Not satisfied with thwarting the wishes of Mr. 
Hawthorne, and defying the “ natural piety ” which leads us to regard 
the lightest desire of the dead, Mr. Lathrop elaborates so unmercifully 
and exaggerates so injuriously, that the reader can hardly refrain 
from pleading in Mr. Hawthorne’s behalf, “Good friend, for Jesus’ 
sake, forbear !” 

We regret our inability to praise Mr. Lathrop’s method any more 
than to sympathize with his intention. He tells us that “the his- 
tory of Hawthorne’s genius is in some sense a summary of all New 
England history” (sic); that “ when Hawthorne came, his utterance 
was a culmination of two preceding centuries”; and goes on to 
point out the likeness between Salem and Florence, apropos (as far as 
we can see) to the equivalency of Hawthorne and Dante! Certainly, 
as the excellent Fluellen tells us, ‘‘ There be rivers in Monmouth, and 
rivers in Macedon,” but it is difficult to find greater similarity be- 
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tween “ the flower-crowned city,” where the gifts of climate, of race, 
and of art made life so beautiful that its boisterous politics and its 
bloody feuds seemed of small account, and the bleak, maritime, Cal- 
vinistic town whose festas were witch-trials, and where a theocracy far 
more effective than any Israelitish ruler’s kept its grip unloosed for 
scores of years. Crabbe has described the sort of rigid quiet that 
reigned in Salem : — 
“Tt was that which one superior will 

Decrees by making all inferior still, 

Which bids all murmur, all objection, cease, 

And in imperious voice announces — Peace!” 
Fundamental granite underlying many good New England qualities, 
but not much like the turbulent loveliness of Florence ! 

Mr. Lathrop finds that Hawthorne was a more fortunate mixture of 
Bunyan and Milton, having “the same positive unrelenting grasp of 
allegory ” as Bunyan, and “the same delight in art for art’s sake, that 
added such a grace to Milton’s sinewy and large-limbed port”; and 
further, that “ Bunyan’s characters being moods,” Milton's “were 
traits,” and that if one were to “pour the ebullient undulating prose 
style of the poet into the allegorist’s firm leather-jerkined English,” 
“the result would not be alien to Hawthorne”! 

Ebullient undulations in a leatherjerkined style is not a pretty 
picture; but we pass on to the description of Salem, where Mr. 
Lathrop mentions with interest that he has heard that “ persons have 
gone mad from no other cause than inherited insanity,” — a singularity 
manifestly peculiar to Salem, which Dr. Maudsley should note in his 
next edition. Mr. Hawthorne’s ancestry, of a good New England sort, 
is described with some detail; the early death of his father, and Haw- 
thorne’s removal with his mother to Cumberland County in Maine, 
where he remained till 1821, when he entered Bowdoin College at the 
same time with Longfellow. Extracts from a mysterious note-book 
relating to this time are given by Mr. Lathrop; but his investigations 
into their authenticity amount only to this, — that either Hawthorne 
did write them or he did not ; that if he did, they have a certain in- 
terest; if he did not, they are of no value; but Mr. Lathrop has not 
arrived at a conclusion. 

Mr. Lathrop notes the remarkable fact that, being blamed while 
at Bowdoin for the fault of another person, Hawthorne did not de- 
nounce his classmate; he tells us the length of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
foot ; he draws youthful verses from their appropriate oblivion ; he 
tells us that Mr. Hawthorne’s inability to distinguish one tune from 
another was owing “merely to the absence of any musical instinct ” ; 
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that his genius had “a pensive perfume,” and at the same time “a per- 
fume of surprise,” and bids us “ be grateful that Hawthorne does not 
so covet the applause of the clever club-man, or of the unconscious 
vulgarian, as to junket about in caravan, carrying the passions with 
him in gaudy cages and feeding them with raw flesh.” Strewing his 
way with such flowers of style, Mr. Lathrop finally lands his subject 
“on a plane between Shakespeare and Goethe,” and, to borrow the 
tag of an old story, “ There — my lord — I leave you.” 
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